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ROME IN THE THIRD CENTURY, 


Tri K record wiii^h tollovvs is by the hand of me, N icnoMACHUS, 
ouf <* tlu^ liapi»y >ervant of the isreat Queen of Palmyra, tluui 
whom llio world never s:iw a c|ueeu more illiistriuas, nor a 
woman adorned witli brij;hter*virtues. Jlut my design is not to 
write her eulogy, nor reeilo llie wondeffjil story of her life, 
Tliat t:u<k requires a stroiiirer and a more impartial hand than 
mine. 'flie. life of /enohia by N ichomiichus, would be the por- 
trait <»f a mother and a divinity, drawn by the pen of a child and 
a Worshipper. 

My ol)ie<;t is an humbler, but nerhaps also a, more useful one. 
It to colh'et ajid arrange*, in llieir ])roper f>rder, such of the 
l<‘ti(‘rs of the most noble Jii cir.s Manlius Piso, as shall throw 
most light upon his character and limes, supplying all defects of 
itK ideiit, and tilling up all ehasms that may occur, out of the 
knowledge which, more e.\actly than any one else, I have been 
able to galh(‘r eoucorning all that relates to the distinguished 
family of tlio Pisos, alter it.s connexion with the more dis- 
tinguished Olio still of the Queen of PahnjTa. ^ 

It is ill this manlier that i proiwsc to amuse the few' remaining 
day< of a green old agi‘, not without hoi>o l)glh to amuse and 
IjiMietil oilu*r.s also. Tliis is a labour, a.s th(»se will discover who 
read, not uiisuilablo to one who staiKls trembling on the verge of 
life, and w horn a single rude blast may in a momelit consign to 
t he embniee< of the univer.s;il mother. I will not deny tlui& my 
chief sal isfaci ion springs from the hict, that in eollecting these 
hilers, and binding them together by a connecting narrative. I 
am eiigag(‘d in the lioiiourable task of tnuing out some of the 
ste])s l)y w hieb tlio new religion has risen to its nr^nt height 
of power. For whether trm/or fal.<c, neither rriond nor foe, 
ueit her phi1oso])h('r iiur fool. «/iii refuse to admit the remiorating 
and genial iiiihiences of iti^'viiwide ret^eption upon tueltoniaii 
(iiaraeter and iiiaiiuers. It the gift of the gods, it is every 
way worthy a divine origin ; and I cannot but feel myself .to be 
worthily occupied in recording the the virtues, aqd the 

sidhTiiig.s of tho.s(* who put their faith 'fL and, iu timea of 
danger and op{>rc.s.sion, st4KHl forth to defend it. Ago is slowed 
bcli<*f. Tlio tiioughts then cling with a violent pertinacity to 
the lic.tions of its yontli, once held to lie the most sacred realities. 
Hut for this J should. 1 belie\o, myself long ago have been a 
Christian. I daily pray to the Supreme Pow'er that my stttbtaipi 
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nature may yet 80 far yield that I may he able, with a tVei- aiul 
full asaciit, to call *»iy.sell‘ a lollowor of ( ’lirist . AC nuk by birth. 
aT?almyreiie by clioiee and adopt ion, a Komaii by iiorr^.'.it y and 
4/liese arc all honourable names— 1 would yei raiher bo a ( ’hn>- 
tian than either. Straime that, nilh st) strom; d« >in‘s jdtn- a 
greater good. 1 should remain tixed alien* I li:i\i' vm'V bo.-n ' 
Stranger still, seeing I have moved so long in tin* >:inu* Nph, .-,' 
nith the excellent P^o, iiie divine Julia- that eiiianation o! 
God— and the godlike Pmbns! But there is no r iddle .-ii hurd 
for man to i^ead as bimseir. I soinetiines leel nio^! iiM hn«d 
toward the dark fatalism of the Sioh-^, sinee if i.l:ie(*s ;dl iliiii'.;.' 
beyond the region of eonjeetnre or doubt. 

Yet if I may not be a (’hristian myself I do imt. l,<»\M vt r, 
cease both to hope and pniy- I am hap\»y in ihi'. tb ii l am p« r- 
mitteil by the Divine providence l<» behold, in tlu ^r ihe la"-! d:i\- 
of life, the (uiiet supremacy of a faith which lia~ already I'.dMed 
so much to the common happiiuss, and promises so nnu h nii-iv 
Having stood in the mid.st, and looked n]M»n the horrors of two 
jiersecutions of the Chrislians—the first by Aundi ni and the l:i<| 
by Dkwlotian— and whu-h la.^t seemed ai one moment as if it 
would aeeomplish its work, and blot out tlu* \'‘r\ name oft ‘hn^- 
tian — 1 have no langmnre in wbieb lo expro.^N the .siiktimtion 
with which I sit dowii lK.-neath the peae<‘tul -hadews of a Cliri'*- 
tiari throne, and Mi<d<l the ireneral M>eurit\ and exult ii!'.i f»<‘<‘- 
dom enjoyoil by the many millions througlmui the \ast emj ire 
of the great Constantine. .\ow, ever\ w hen* around, the t |,n>- 
tians are seen, umbderred bv any appn'lieii^ion of vioh in e. w n h 
bu.^v bands re-erc-eling the demolished temples of their jmre ami 
spiritual faith; yet. not unmindful, in the mean time. <«|' ;he 
labour yet tobed(me -t<i draw away the n'liiainim^ multitmles 
of idolalors from the .su]K*rstilions wliich, while ihe,v iutatiiate. 
degnt^le and brnlali<^e them, ith the yeal of the early apostlos 
of this religifm, they are ap]»l>im.r tii«*ms<dves. wnii uniirmg dili- 
geiiee, to s<jfton and >nhdue the >t<niy heart of hoary ['aLvini''.!!, 
rci^dvini; but too often, as their only return, enrsts aii>i tlm .iis 
— now hapjaly vain- but often a'Jtain relirinj; from the assault, 
leading in glad triiun|»h caplixe inuilitiides. Often, a> I >11 at 
my window', overlookiiiL', from the Mint hern sl(»pe of tie* t,)ni- 
rinal, the* magnilh-enl Tem}di* of the Sini. tin* ]*rondest monu- 
ment of Aurelian’s reign, do I ]>ause to (dj^erve tlie labours of the 
artiticeiN who, just as it were Inmealli the .shadow «jf its columns, 
are phicing the Iasi stones upon the dome «jf a Cliristiaii chnn'h. 
Into that church the worshipiVs shall enter uniiioleste<t ; 
mingling iKwefully, as they go amlLetiirn, with the cnwvds that 
throng tne more gorg<.?ous temple oA^t^e idedators, .Side by side, 
undisturbed and free, do the l^l^sffns and Ciiri-tians, oVei k.s, 
Jews, and Egyptians, now observe ilie rites, and oUPr tlie wair- 
ship, of their vaH'i ng Thi.s happi ness w e ow i* to t he w iM? 

amt merciful laws ortfle great. Constantine. So wa.s it, long .sinc<‘, 
in Palmyra, under the ^mevoleiit rule of /I'mdiia. Sh\y tlio 
time nex'er (x>me when Christians shall do otherw'ist; than now; 
when, remembering the wrongs they have rec(‘iv<‘d, they shall 
retaliate torture aiid death up<.*n ihu hlind adherouts of the 
angient 8uperstition8 ! 



Li:TTKttS FBOM ROME. 

Tliosc Idlers of PL'O to l‘uu>ta, the daujihltTof Gracchus, now 
follo\\. 


LKTTEJl I. 

FROM riso to Vafsta. 

1 AM not >iin>ris( <l, Fuu^t;u that youcoiiji/laiii of my silence. If 
wrn* indeed, if >ou did iml. Ihil as f'»r in(»st of our 

nii''deed' \\«* cxcums n^adv at liainl, so li.ive I for thL" 

Fir>L of all. I was iiol i^iimraiit that, however 1 iiii;:ht fail yon. 
Ironi .\our other creator frieinl you would exi« rience no .such 
Mecleei ; hut ou the contrary wimld he supplied, with siiflieient 
fulnos and re;.'ularil} . wif h all that e4)uld he worth knowing, 
cuiicrrninc either our public 4ir private alfairs. lo»r her s;ike, 
toi*. 1 wa> not unwillinc. iha» at fir.-*l the burden of ihU corre- 
>pi»nden<'«-. if 1 nia;. ><» term it, >ln>ultl rest when* it Ikl*. since it 
ha-« allin'iled, I am lu r'-uadcd. a pltsusure. and prov ided an o«aMipa- 
tion that could have Ihm h thund nowhere eUc. :u< a tiooil of 

tcar^ hrinc' relief to a ho^im labouring under a heavy >orrovv. >«> 
has ihi> pourinc out of herself to you. in fretjuent letters, served 
to witlulraw lier miiid from reeulleetious whieli. dwidt tipon as 
lltey wen* at lir>t.wonl(l ,n have endi-d that hf. in wliieh all 
oni’' ^eein hound up 

Then, again, if .vou ai'eei ! itie validity o( this e\ mim*. T have 
another, which, a- a w<iir.au. v.m will at on< '’ allt»w' ilie force of. 
Vou will not d(MMH it a better <Mie ilntn the «'t}n‘r. but doubtless 
as i;oo<l. It i^ liii' that tor • h.nj lunc I liave hei n engaged in 
taking ]><»''«''^iou of m> new uwelling upon the <’o*lian. nut far 
from that of I’ortia. Oi‘»l \ \oii may have heanl. in tht‘ len* p.s 
whu’h havi- r«‘:ic]ie.l ,voii; bill that will not prevent mti*from 
descril'ing to vou, witli mon‘ evactuc^s than aii\ other • an have 
done It, the home oi‘ vour oM and fast fru inl, l.nciu-* Manhus 
l*iso ; for J think it adds cr. atlv to lh«' pleasure wiiii which wo 
think of an ahsenl rriciui. to hi* able to s,*c. a^ in a picture, the 
I'orni an<l material and p"'ition «d' the Iioum.' In* inlia)>its. and 
evi‘n the verv a.'pect and furniture of the riHun in whii'h he i> 
a4*eustomed to tr.is,-* the mo-i of lii.s time. This li» me is a s;iti.s- 
factmn greater than vou e;m will eonceivo. when, in luy rumi- 
nating hours w Inch arc many, 1 return to Palmyra, and place 
in.vsc-lf m the cip'lc with G'-iccliu-, ( 'alpnrniu.s and yourself. 
Vour ])ala<'<* liavtng imw Ik t!* ri>lore«l lo n*< former condition, I 
know where to lind you atil.c nmruing. mMUi, and evening hour; 
tile only change von havo'.s-.de in the forimn* arrangeincuhi 
iKMiig this -lhat when-asWheii 1 was joiir guest, your private, 
apartments occupied tin* cjusUtu wing of tin* palace, they arc 
m»w ill the vvc.stern, once mine, and which F wsoil then u> main- 
tain were the most agreeable and imhlt* I'f all. The ]»ros(H'ct«i 
which it.s windows allhrd of the. ti'mide. and the diMant. palace of 
the tpnvn, and of the evening ghude.s of the .-Jetting sun, are 
more than cntuigh t4i eslahlU'li its claims to an undoubted sii)h*- 
riorily; and if to those be ;nhh“i the ciivum.siaiic(‘, ihcl for so 
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long a time the Koman Piso was their occupant, the case is made 
out beyond all peradvoiiture. 

But I am describing your ualace rather than my own. You 
must remember my paternal seat on the southern do<;livity of 
the hill, and overlooking the course of the Tiber, as it winds 
away to the m. Mine is not far from it, but on the nortliern 
side of the hill, and thereby ]H)ssessing a situation more favour- 
able to comfort during the ne^its of summer ; I loving the city, 
as you well know', better if anything during the summer than 
the winter months. Standing upon almost the highest ])oint of 
the hill, it commands a wide and beautiful prospect, cspei?ially 
towards the north and oast, the eye shooting over thi‘ whole 
expanse of city and suburbs, and then resting uiyn the purple 
outline of the distant mountains. Directly before me are the. 
magniiicent structures which crown the Esqiiiline, r'onspitmons 
among which, and indeed eminent over all, are the Paths of 
Titus. Then, as you will eonjoclure, the eye takes in tluj l*jda- 
tine and Capitol hills, catehing, jn>t beyond th(‘ last, tin' swelling 
dome of the Pantheon, which seems rather l(» rise out of, and 
crown, the Flavian Amphitheatre, than its own massy walls. 
Then, far in the horizon, we just discern the distant summits of 
the Apennines, broken by Soraete and the nearer hills. 

The princiiial apartments, are on the northern side of the 
palace, opening upon a jiortieo of (’orinthian e«)liimns, running 
its entire length, and w iiicli W'onhl not disgraee Palm>r:i it<ell. 
At the esisterii extremity are the rcMuns common to the family ; 
in the centre, Ji spacious hall, in the adorning of whi<‘h, by every 
form of art, 1 have exhausted my knowledge and taste in sueli 
things; and at the western extremity, my library, wln re at this 
moment 1 sit, and whore 1 have gathered around me all in l(‘t- 
ters and art that I most eslcH’iri. This room 1 have deconilcd 
for iRj’.self and Julia; not for others. Whalijvor has most 
endeared itsc-lf to our imaginations, our blinds, or onr hearts, 
has here its home. The liooks that have* most inslrueteil or 
amused; the statuary that most raiscjs and delights iis; the pic- 
tures oil which we mostlovjc to dwell ; the anti(iuitic‘s tliut pos.vess 
mo.st curiosity or value, are here arranged ; and in an ord{?r that 
w'ould satisfy, I believe, even your fjuslidious tiustc. 

1 will not weary you with any more minute account of my now' 
dwelling, leaving that duly to the rcailier ]M*n of Julia. Vet 1 
cannot Telieve you till I have siKikeii of lwf» of the statutes which 
occupy tlie most consincuous nidie in the library. Von will 
exiiecl mo to name Socrates andXPJato, or Nunia and 'Seneca; 
the.se are all there; hut it is not oi^eitiier of them that 1 would 
speak. They are the venenible wnders of tin; .)(;wLsh and 
Chri.slian religions— Mohe.s amlfTTiiUhT. The.s<» statues, of the 
pure.st marble, stand side by side, at one extremity of the apart- 
ment; and immediately before them, and within tliii womirotis 
sphere of their iiilluences, slamls the table at which I w riio, and 
where I pursue my inquiries in philosojJiy and religion. You 
smile at my enthusiasm, Fau.sta, and wonder when I shall return 
to the calm sobriety of my ancient faith, in this wonder then? 
are a thousand errors - but of these hereafter. 1 wiis to tell you 
of thc.se sculptures. Of tlie statue of Moses 1 possc.ss no iiis- 
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torical a<.*rount, and know not. what its claim may be to truth. I 
can only say it is a fiauro truly grand, and almo.st terrific. It is 
of a size larger than life, and expresses no sentiment so perfectly 
as authority— the authority of a rigorous and austere ruler- - 
both in the altitude of the body and the features of the couin 
t enanco. ^riie head Ls slightly rai.sed and drawn back, as if listen- 
ing, awe-struck, to a coinmunicatior?from the God who (Ximmis- 
sioned him, while his left hand sujinorts a volume, and his right 
gra>ps a stylus, with which, when the voice hius ceased, to re(K)rd 
the communicated truth. Place in his hands the thundcrl)olt, 
and at his f<*et the eagle, and the same form would serve for 
Jupiter the Thunderer, e.\re])t oiil>; that to the countenance of 
the J(?wisli ]iroi)het tluTt* has been imnarted a rai»t and inspired 
look, wliolly iKiyolul any that even rhidlus could have fixed 
ii])ou the face of Jo\e. lie who wrought this head must have 
believed iu the suldimilic s of the religion whasc chief minis- 
ter he has made so to sj>eak them forth, in the countenance 
ami in the form ; and yet N\ho lets ever heard of a Jewish 
.sculptor ? 

The statue of Christ is of a very ditferent character ; Jis different 
as the (,’liri>tian faith is from that of the Jewish, notwith.sUiiiding 
they are still by many confounded. I c*annot ]>retond to describe 
to you the holy beauty that, as it were, <‘onstitutes this perfetH* 
Work <»f art. If you ask what authority Inulition has invested it 
with, I can only say that 1 do not know. All I can atlirm with 
certainty is this, that it once stood in the mlace of Ale.xander 
Severus, in com]>any ^^ith the images of other deilie<l men and 
gods, whom he cliiefly reverenc<*d. When that excellent prince 
had fallen under the Idows of ii.>.'..«<ins, his succes.sor and murderer, 
^faximin, having lillle knowledge or taste for what wus found in 
the ])alaco of Alexander, those treasures were sold, and tl*e sta- 
tu() »»f Christ came into the hands of a distinguished and wealthy 
( Christian of that day, who, perishing in the i)erseciit ion of Decius, 
his descemlants became imiM)verished, and were comi)clled to part 
witli even this sacred relie of their former greatness. Fromtnem 
1 pnrcha.s<Ml it ; and often are they to lx* seen, whenever for such 
an nhjwi they can steal away from neees.^ar.v eares Mandiug 
l)efo^^^ it and renewing, as it would .'Jtvm, their vows of ol.H)dieiu;o, 
in the pre.M*iieo of the founder of their faith. The room Is free 
to their at)proa4;h, whenever they are thus iinpclleil. 

The expression of this .statue, 1 have said, is wholly ditfercnl 
from that of the ll(*hrew . llis is one of authority and of .steru- 
m^ss ; this of g»'ntlene.s.s and love, (lirist is represented, like the 
Mosos, in a silling p<»sif’^e, with a countenanee, not like his 
raise<l to heaven, but bent with looks soinowliat. .s:id and yet full 
of honevohaiee, ns if upon ]H'rsons standing IxTore him. Fra- 
loniity, I think, is the idea you ius.soeiate with it most readily. 1 
Khould mwor supiK>s<* him to l)e a judge nor censor, nor arbitrary 
iniisler, but rather an elder brother -elder in the sense of wiser, 
holier, purer ; whost; look is not one of reproach that others are 
wot iw liiinself, hut of nit y and dcMre; and whoso hand would 
rather la> skrotclu*d forth to lift up the fallen than to smite the 
ol1(‘i]d(T. TV> complete litis expression, ami inspire the Iwholder 
with perfect coulidouco, the left hand rests iiitoii a little child, 
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vrho stands with fnmiliar rovorcnoc at liis kiioo, and, looking up 
into his face, scorns to say. ” No evil can (‘onio to me hero.'’ 

Opposite this, and at the other extremity of the apartment, 
hangs a picture of (’hrist, repre.<entin}x him in very exact accord- 
ance nitli the traditional aewuntsof his features and form, a 
description of which exists, and is hehl hy many to he authentic, 
in a letter <)f Publius Lcnxulus, a Poinan of the .'i.nne period. 
Between this and the .statue there is a close rosemhlance, or as 
clo.se as we nsnally see l)etw(‘en two heads of CVsar or of (’icero. 
Marble, however, is the only material that suits the <‘haracter 
and ollice of Jesus of Nazan*th. ('olour, ami its miunt<* cirects, 
seem in some sort to deirra<ie the suhjoei. J retain the picture 
becausi" of its supix^serl truth. 

Portia, as you will Ixdieve, is full of wf>n<lcr ami sorrow' at 
these things. S^ion after my lihniry had reeeived its la>t adtli- 
tious, my mother came to s<h‘ what she had alrt-.idy heanl of so 
much. As she entered the apartment, I was silling in my 
aecnstoinod seat, with Julia at my side, ami l>olh of n^ ira/inc 
in admimtion at the liiiures 1 have jn^t deserihed. We were 
hotli t<»o mneh emrrosse<l to notice the entnmeeef P<irtia: fwir 
first wjurningof her prpsenee lx*ing her hand laid ni'on my liead. 
W c rose and placed ner between ns 

y son,” said she, kM»king intently as slu‘ sj^vkr* upon the 
statues before u.'*, what strang^*-hM>kiiitf figures are these ’i 'PhaT 
U]>fjn my left might serve fi.r Jupiter, hut fin* the roll and the 
stylus. And why plaec yon ludugs of ehanictc r so opposite, as 
tht?se axwKJsir to have la'cn, side hysider Tins otlo r n]>on toy 
right— all, how heantifnl it is! What mildiie-s in those ejes, 
and whfAt a <liviiie repose o\er the fonn. which no event, not the 
(lownfall of a kiiejalorn or its lo<s, would seem eapahlo to dktnrb. 
Is it tke ]w?ace-loving Nnma r" 

"Not so,” said Julia; "there stamW Nnrnn. h‘aning on the 
«acred shield, from the centre of whi' ii beams llie « onnieuanee 
of the divine Egoria. ’ 

“ Ves, I see it,*’ replied Portia ; and. rising from her seat, she 
stood gazing nmmltlie apartment, examining ii< various a^jpoint- 
menls. \\ hen her eye had nought out the several ohj(>etv .-md 
dwelt upon them a moment, she saiil. in tones snmmvhal re- 
proachful, a-s mueh .sf) as it is in her natun* !<• assmm* — 

‘‘ Where, Liieins, are the gods of jh>nie r I><i thosf^ wlio have, 
through so many ages, w'at< hed over <Mir eonntr\ ami giiardecl 
our liouso, desirrve noliommrat your hands ? l^oesimtgniti- 
tiido rtHpiire at lerLsf. that their image's slumld he hen', so that, 
whether yon ymirsclf w'orshij) them-#ff not, their t»resenee may 
inspire others with revoreiie<*V But ala.s ! for the times. Pioty 
seems dead ; or, with the faith tliat inspires it. it lives but in a fiwv, 
who will soon dLsappear, and religi»m with them Whose forms 
are these, Lmaus ?--(.-oTiceniing one I <*an now easily surinise— 
but the other, this stern and territie man, wim is h<*?*’ 

1 replied, is Mosers, the founder of Judaism.*’ 

" Immortal grnls cxelaimm J*ortia. " the statue of a Jew in 
the halls of the IMsos ! Well may it he that Itoiinkopproaehes 
her decline, when her elder sems turn against lier.’* 

"Nay, mother, I am not a Jew.’* 
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“ 1 would thou wert, nit her than l)e what I Kuppose lh<m art, 
a ( -hristiari. The Jew, Lucius, can Ixjast of antiquity, at least, 
in Ix'half of his religion. Ihit th(; faith which you would profess 
and extend is but of yesterday. Would the irtKis ever leave man- 
kind witljout rclijiion ? is il only to-day tliat they reveal the 
irulh ? Have they left us for these? many aj?es to grope along in 
error? Nffver, J^uciiis, ean I Ijelievt it. It is enough for me 
that the religion of koine is old a< l^irao, to endear it to my 
heart, and eoiiunend il to my undeislaudiug. It is not for the 
first lime— to-day - that the gods have spoken ” 

‘‘ Hut, my dear molher," 1 rejoined, “if age makes truth, there 
are older ndigions t han t bis of Koine. J udaism itself is older bv 
iiiaiiy <*ent lines. Hut it is imt b(*<*ause a religion is new or old, 
that ! would r4Ti‘i\o or rej(M*l it. l)lie onlv quofition is, does it 
sitisfy my heart ami iiiiml, and is it true? Tlie faith which you, 
luoiluT. euiiraftefl U}kiu my infant miiul fails to meed the wants of 
my nature, ami u]»ou looking for its foundations, I tind them 
not.” 

‘‘ L thy nature diliereut from mine. l^uein<? Surely thou art 
my tiwu ehiUl ! It ha> satUlUd me and my nature: 1 ask for 
iiotbing eU*. «»r iHdler.”' 

“'I'bt-re ;ire s(nue nature's, m<»ther. by the god.< so fumidied 
nml lilU‘d nil good desin-s and atfe<*lions. that their religion 
is born uiili tluMiuiiid is in tliem. It matters little under what 
<mt\vard form and adminislnition of truth they dwell; no system 
<*ould injun' tliem. none W(»uld greatly boiielit. They are of the 
family 4if(iod liy larth, ami are never disinherited.” 

“ \ es, INirtia,*’ said dulia, “ natural and divine iuslinets make 
you what othei> 4‘an bee<.im ly through the iHuvcrful oiK*ni- 
tiou of some prineiple out t»f and '«in>ori<ir to anything they tind 
wit bin theiUMdves, Kor uu*. 1 know not what I should have 
been without the help nhieh ('liri.<tianity has afforded. I^night 
havr Ihhmi virtuous, but I etuild not have lx*eu happy. Vou 
surrl> n'jni«v wlim the w<*nk liud that in any religion or philo- 
sophy whb h gives them stivngth. Isnik, Portia, at that serene 
and ixMiignaiit eount''uam’e, and e;in ,vou Ixdieve that any truth 
<*v< r eniiu- from it> lips hut sin-li a.< must Ih' most ooniforfing and 
exalting tu lli«»se who riM’eive it 

“ it would S4'em 4n,imleeil, luy child.’* replioil Portia. musingly, 
‘‘ ami 1 Would m»t d4‘j«riveau\ of the conilorts or strength which 
:in> prim'iph' may impart. Hut 1 4’anm>i cea<4' to think it dan- 
'-'4‘rt>n- to the state, when the faith of the founders of Romo is 
■ibamhanMl hy i1h»m* who till it#« higlu'st phux^s. You whoalxmml 
in leisun* ami learning, wwy satisfy ytuirselves with a nowvhilo- 
sopliy : but what shall these nii'c relinenieiils protit the common 
henl ? I low .shall they mx* them to Ix' true, or oompri'hond 
tliem ? The Uomaiis have ever Inrii a religious peojile; and 
although under the emi»ire the purity of aticienl inaimors is 
lost, let il Hot lx» .sjiid that the iMsos were luiiong thase who 
struck the last and hardest hhiws at the still .stout nx>t of the 
trcM* that bore them.” 

“ Nothing eau Ix' more plain or iutelligihle,” I replied, “than 
the prim ipW <if the (‘hristiaii ix'Ugioii ; and wliotv'ver it uas Ixjen 
j>r(«clted with simi>lieity and tiower, even the aimmon people have 
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readil^^and gratefully adopted it. I certainly cannot but desire that 
it may prevail. If anything is to do it, 1 believe this is the power 
that is to restore, and in a still nobler form, the ancient manners 
of which yon speak. It is from ('hristianity that in my lu*art 1 
Mieve the youthful bh)od is t»» come, that, being poured into 
the veins of this dying state, shall reproduce the very vigour and 
freshness of its early age. f Rome, mother, is now but a lifeless 
trunk, a dead and loathsome corpse : :i new and warmer current 
must be infused, or it will s<iou crumble into dust 

*• I grieve, Lucius to .see you lost to tin* good cau<e of your 
country, and to the altars of her gods; for who can love liis 
country and deny the gods who made and preserve it ? Ihit 
then whom am 1 th condemn ? AVlien I see the gods hurl thun- 
derbolts upon those who dgut them, it will he time enough for 
us mortals to assume the rol)es of jndument. J will hoiw that 
further thought will reelaim you from your tniont wanderings." 

J)o not imagiiK', Fau>ta, that conv4‘i*s:d ions like this liave the 
least etleet to ehill the warm affei'lions <»f F4irtia lowavfls n> 
lx>th. Nature has placed within her l>osom a 1*0141 ral heat, tlial 
not only ])rescrves her 4>\vn warmth, hut diirii>(;s itsedf iii>i)n' all 
who appr4)a4di her, and changes their ntro4‘tions into a lik4*ues«; of 
her own. We .siH>ak of our 4li!U*ring faiths, hut lo\e none the 
loss. AVhen sly‘ luul paiistMl a nuanent, after utt<Tiiig tlie last 
words, she again turned her eye u|>on the statue tdt’hri^t, and. 
captivate<l by its womlrous power, she dwell ui>on it in a maini4*r 
that .showed her sensibilities to 1)6 greatly movinl. At length sli • 
siuhlenly starte<l, saying— 

‘‘ If truth and beauty were the same thing, one nr*ed hut to 
look uiKin thi.s, and i)e a believer, lint as in tlie liumaii form 
and face beauty is often but a lie, cfiveriug ov( r a W4>rs4‘ detor- 
mity than any that ever disligtin's the l>od.v. S4> it may he lien*. 
I canSiot but admire and l<»ve the l)e:mty ; ii will he uiM*. I sup- 
pose. not to look farther, U-st the dream he dissnlvi'd." 

“13c not afraid 4»f that, clearest moth4‘r; I c-an warrant y«M4 
against disanpoiiitmenl. If in that marhh* you have the form 4 m' 
the outward bc'auty, liere, in this roll you will iiiid tlie iinvarl 
moral ])cauty <if which it was the shrim*. ’ 

“Nay, nay, Lucius, I l4K»k no farther or dc'eprr. J have ^ e i 
too much afready.” 

AVith these words rose, and we accompanic**! her to tiie 
pcrirtico, where we W'jilke«l and sal, and talked <»r.\oii,an4l Calpnr- 
iiiiis, and Gracfdiu.s. 

Thus yon iierceive I have told you first of what clji«*ny inter- 
ests mj'.^lf : now let me turn to whatsit this moment, more tlian 
everything else, fills all heads in Rome- and tliat is Livia. Sin* 
is the object of universal attention, the centre of all honour. I < 
i.s indeseribahle, the sensation wliicli her hf‘auty, and iii»w aflded 
to that, her magnitic^eiuM*, have made and still make in R4»mc. 
Her imperial bearing would satisfy even you ; and the snlemhMir 
of h<T slate exceeds all tliat has been known before. This you 
may l)c sitr])rised to hear, knowing what the iiriiiciples of Aurc- 
lian have been in such things ; how strict he has Immjii himself in 
a more tliaii ropubltr;:in simplhrily, and how severe iHKjn (lie 
extravagances and luxuries of others in the laws he has enacted. 
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Voii miKsl remember his proliibitioii pf the use of cloth of '^old 
jin<i of silk, umotig other things -ftwUsli laws to be suddenly 
nromulgcd among so vain and corrupt a ix)pulatipn as this of 
Koiiio. They have l)cen the ridiciile,.and H.Hirn of rich and poor 
alike; of t lie rich, iKrause lh(‘y arc so easily violatwl in private, 
or evaded by the sub>titution of one article for another; of the 
poor, iKicausc, being slav<\> in >pirit,ihcy take a slave's pride in 
the trappings and state of their ina>Ters; they love not only to 
feel but to s<*e their su]K‘riority. Jhit since the eastern expedi- 
tion, the reduction of l*alinyni, and the introduction from 
abroad of the viLst flood of foreign l!ixurit‘s which has inundated 
itome an<l Italy itself, tlie princiidos and the habits of the em- 
peror have undergeme a mighty revolution. » Now, the richness 
and costliness of his dress, the splendour of hh* eciuipage, the 
gorgwmsncss of his furniture, <‘ann(tt be made to come up to the 
heigiit of his extravagant desires. The silk which he oikmj denied 
to the former cmpre^s flir a dre.*«s. now, variously c-mbroiderod, 
and of every dye, eitlu-r hangs in ainph; folds iiism the \AlLs, or 
canopies the royal bi‘d. or hunls its Ix^auty to the cushioned 
seats which everywhere, in every form of luxurious e:iso, invite to 
reiM»se. (lold, too, once prohihit<Hl. hut now wrought into every 
kind of cloth, or .solid in .^liape of di.sh. or vase, or taip. or spread 
in shoots over the very walls and ceilings of the palace, has ren- 
dered the traditions of Neros liouse of gold no loiiaer fabulous, 
'riie customs of the ciu^leni numarchs have also elevated or .per- 
verted the ambition of Auroliaii, and one after another is taking 
t'lafo of forriKT usages, lie is every day more ditlicult of accos.s, 
and surrounds himself, hi.s nalaees, and ai«irimont.'4. by guards 
and (itlicers of state. In all this, as you will readily Ijolievo, 
liivia i.s hi.s willing (‘onipaiiion. or rather, 1 slioiild iK‘rliat>8 stij*, 
his proin])tiiig and ruling yniiis. As willioul the world at her 
feet, it would he iiutu>ssible for lier iu.^aiie pride to fuljji Kitls- 
lie<l, s<» in all that is now* done, the eiii]>eror still lags Injliind her 
will. Jhit lH.yiiitifully, it can 1 k' deiih*ii by noii^ dtK*s she bcM*ome 
her {Treat ni!ss, and gives more lustre than she receives to all 
around her. (Jold is doiihiy gohl in her piT?ein.*e; and even the 
diamond sparkles with a new hrilUain'y on her brow or siiiidnl. 

Id via i.s, of all women I have ever seen or known, miule for a 
Uotnan eini'resH. J use<l to think s<i when in Palmyra, and I 
saw ln*r, so often as I did, assuming the i)»)rt and air of Imaginary 
sovcndiriity. And now tijal I behold Iht tilling the very place 
for wliieh by nainro she is most nerfecily titteil. I cannot but 
confess that she surpa-ses all 1 had imaginc<l, in the genitis she 
displays for her great s^diere, l>oth as wife of Aurelian and 
sovereign of liome. Her intellwi shows it.solf stronger than I 
ha<l Ixilicvod it to 1 h\ and .sceurcs for her the himuige of a das', 
who <!ould not l»e siihdm^l by the inatiniiicence t)f her .stale, extra- 
ordinary an it is. I’hey are rapt i vat eti by tSie brill iauev «)f her 
w'it, sol off by her ui\e(|ualle4l In^auty. atul. for a woman, tier nirc 
attainm('nt.s, and hover anmml her as some superior being. Then 
for the mass <if our rieli and noble, her ostentatious state and 
imixTial iHMiring an; all that tlM*y e^in appns-ialo, all they ask for, 
aiitt more than enough to enslave them, not only to her reason- 
able will, but to all her most tyrannietd ami whimsical caprices. 
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She understands already perfectly the people she is ainonj? ; and 
through her quick sagjicit>*, hivs ailreudy risen to a iK>wer greater 
than woman ever before held in Home. 

We see her <>fton7-often as ever —and when wo ^ her, enjoy 
her as well. For with all her ambition of petty rule juid inqios- 
ing state, she |H)ssesses and retains a KtKKiness of heart tlmt 
endears her to ail, iu spite her follies. Julia is still her beloved 
Julia, and I her good friend Lucius ; but it is to /iOnobia that 
she attaches herself nv^st ck»stdy ; and from her she draws most 
largely of the kind of inspirathm which she <*i>vets. And it is to 
her, r iH^lieve, that we may trace iiuicli of the a4liniral)le wisdom 
— for sncli it must Iw allowed k) be—nith wliich liiviaadorns the 
throne of the wt)rld. 

Her residence, when Aiirelian is absent from the city, is near 
ns, ill the palace niKm the Falatine; hnt when he is hero, it is 
more remote, in the onchantiHl jranleus c»f Sallust. This s]»ot, 
first qyin<»l)led by the jiresein.v of the great historian, to whose 
hand and eye of taste the chief Ivauties of the s<*ene are to bt' 
tniwd, then afterwards >clecte<l by Ve<iKi>ian sls an i)ni»t rial 
villa, is now lal4*ly iHS'otne the chosen retreat of A tirelian. It 
hiLs indceil lost a i>art of its charms since it Itas la'cn (iinbrsareil by 
the extension of the new walls within the limits of the citv ; hnt 
enough remain to justilV almndanlly the preference of a lino (»f 
emiKTors. It is there that we s<i* Liiia most as nt* have Ih'cii 
usoil to do, ami where are forcibly brought to our minds the 
hours passcsl by us so instructively in the ganlens (d* /xmobia. 
Often Aurelian is of our coiniKiny, and throws the light of his 
strong intcllwt nixm whatever suhie<’t- it is wo diwaiss. He 
cannot, however, on .simh o<'casioiis tnonmghly tamo to the t<»iMj 
of gentle society his im]KTimis ami almost rude nature. 'Phe 
])easant of’l’annonia will >onn‘tiinrs*brcak through and usurp the 
])lar*e<f»f emjKTor ; hut it is only for a tnomeni ; for it is amusing 
to note how the presicnce of Li via quickly rcston's him to him- 
self ; when, wit hijnore grace than one would UM»k tor, he acknow- 
le<iges his fault, asenhing it s]K»rtively to the fogs of the (ierman 
marshes. It ainuse> us to observ’e the |s)W'er which llie ])olished 
Tnanner> and courtly way.s of Livia e.xcn'i.so over Aurelian, wli(»s4‘ 
ambition sijcms now jis violently IkuiI iqMm sulshiing the world 
by the displays of taj^te, grace, and magniiicj-iwe ;ls it onee was to 
df)it— and is .still indo<*d -by foretjof arms. Having astonishfsl 
mankind in one way, he wotild astoni.sh them again in (|uite 
another: and to this latter task his whole nature is foiis<vrated 
with aseiitire a devotnm a.s ever it was to lhe/)11u;r. Trivia is in 
all llnse things his nnslel and guide; ty;id mwCr did* .soldier learn 
to catch, from the leasst motion or sign of the general, liis will, 
than does he, to the .sjinie end, .study the I'ountenanco and yn? 
voic^ of the empress. Vet is tlicrc, as yon will Ix-lieve, knowing 
the ehanwjter of Aiirelian as well as you do, nothing mean or 
senile in tliis. He is ever hiiijs<df, and Umeath this transparent 
surfa4;e, arliticially as.sumcd, you behold, feature for feature, the 
lineaments of the tierce s4)hlier glaring forth in all their native 
wildness and fenK‘ity. Vet we are hnnpy that there exists any 
chanii ))oteiii emmgli to <‘aliij, hut for lioiirs or days, a nature wo 
stem and cruel iis to cjiuk; perjKdual fears for the violences in 
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which nt any moment it may break out. The late slaughter 
in the very stn^ets of Rome, M'hen the ('o^lian ran with the 
blood of iifteon thousand Romans, butchered uilhin sight of 
their own homes, with tlie sueeeedinK executions, naturally fill 
us with :ip]>rehensious for the future. We call him generous 
and inagiianiiiious, and so he is, <‘oni]):ired with former tyrants 
who have i>olluted the throne— Tilxwius, (’ommodus. or ^laxi- 
min: but what title has he to that ]»rais(», when tried by the 
standard whi<*h our «)wn reasfm snpidies of those great virtues ? 
I confess it was not always .«o. II is severity w'as formerly ever 
on the side of justice ; it was imlignation at crime or b!i.«ones.s 
which sometimes brought ut»f»n him the charge of cruelty— never 
theuantou inlliction of Milferim! and death. But it certainly 
is not so now. A slight cfins^ now rousts his sloefung pa.ssions 
lo a sudden fury, ofttai fatal to the first ohjeot that comes in his 
way. But eiumsrh of this. 

l>o not forget to t<*ll me ajrain (»f the old hermit of the monn- 
tnins, and that yon liave vi^iiod him -if indeed he be yet among 
the li\imr. 

Rvcji uitli yonr lively imatrinatiim, Fansta. yon can hardly 
form ail i<lca of the scii'^ation which my t»pcn a.ssertion of 
(’liriMian i»riiiciples and assuinniion of the Christian name has 
made in Rome. I intended, wiien I sat down, to speak only of 
this : hnt se<‘ how I liave Is-en led away ! My letters will l>o ff»r 
tin* most part e<»nfined. I fear, to the subjects wbieh engross 
myself and .lulia nnt'^t— siedi as relate to the condition and 
prn>peets of the iu‘W relighm. and to ilie part which we take in 
the revolution whirli is iroing on. Not that 1 shall be spm’bless 
niMui other and interior ttipic.' t it that noon this of Christianity 
1 -hall be garruhm- and overflow imr. j Indicve that in doing 
Ibis, I -ball erm'iult \«tur pr». ;‘eren«*es a< well as my own. I know 
you to l)e dc-iroU'! of principles lH*tter than any whieb*asyet 
yon have been able to «bM*<iver, and that you will gladly learn 
whatever I may lia\e it in my ystwer to teach yrni from this 
(juarler. Bill all the teaching 1 shall attempt will be to narrate 
evenl< :l< tlu-y occur, and state facts as they arise, and leave them 
to make w hat impre^Hion tluw may. v 

M hen I jii.-t s]ioke of th<' .-ensatiou which my adoption of 
the Christian system had cansisl in Rome. [ did not mean to 
n»n\ey any idea like this, that it has In'!*!! rare for the intelligovit 
and cnltivabMl to atiaeh themst-lves to ihi- despised religion. On 
the eoniniry, it wmild Ih» true were I tosiy. that they who ao- 
ee]>t Chri>ti;uiily, are di-lim:iii>lu'(l for their intelligence: that, 
f*s1imiited as"a ’cla.vj, amU they rank far aUwe the lowest. It is 
not the dregs of a pi*o]»le who K-come refonuiTs of philosopliy 
or religion— who grow «li'!>atisfhHl with ancient opinions uix>n 
exalted snbjcMs and search ahiuit for belter, and adopt them. 
The pnwesses involvjMl in this eliam:e, in their very nature, ro- 
fpiire intelligein'e. and imnly a chanictcr t^f more than common 
elevation. It is neither tne lowest nor the highest win* com* 
mem'e. and at first isirry on, a work like this ; hnt those who fill 
the intermciliate spni'es." 'Phe lowest are dead as brute matter to 
sifrb interests; the highest -the rich, the fa'^hionahle. the noble 
—from opposite nuHC'j jus! as d«*ad--or if they wore alive at all, 
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it is with the rape of denunciation and opposition. They arc 
supporters of the docent usages sanctioned by antiquity ami 
consecrated by the veneration of a long line of the great and 
noble. Whether they themselves l)elieve in the system which 
they liidiold or not, they are eipially tenacious of it. They 
would i)reservo and p<‘ri)ctuate it, bocansi* it has .'<atislicd, at any 
rate lK)und and ovcr-awerl, the multitude for ages; and the 
experinieiit- of alteration or substitution is too dangtTons to be 
trie<l. Most indeed reason not, nor ])lii1osopliize at all iu the 
matter. The instinct that makes them Homans in their worsliip 
of the power and greatnc.ss at Rome, and attachment t4> h(‘r<avi! 
forms, makes them Romans in their religion, and will summon 
them, if need he, to die for the one and the other. 

Religion and idiilosophy have a<*(‘oi*(lingly nothing to hf)]!.' 
from tins quarter. It is those wIkmii we may term the substan- 
tial middle cla.sses, Mho, l)cing least hindered by nrejudict'S and 
]>ride of order, on the one hand, ami inf‘a]>acilat4Ml ])y ignor:nic-‘ 
on the other, have ever In^en the earlie.'^t and best frit-mis of 
])rogi*ess in any s<'ience. Here you lind the n-!ircd .-••Im! .r, tin- 
thoughtful and inde^Hindent fanner, the skilful rnefii;.ii3c. th - 
enlightened inerclianl, the curious traveller, the 
philosopher, all fittcil, Iteyond tliose of eitht extrem«\ i-u* 
oxerei.sing a sound judgment ujMm sm h qm'>lions, and all im»P* 
interested in them. It is out of tlie-e that. C’hri.'-ii i»\ hi' 
inadv! its converts. They are accftnliiigly \vt»rth\ f! nnivt rs:.! 
respc*4*t. I have examined with diligi-m o. afid can '\\\ lli.il iln-n- 
live not in Rome a jmrer and mop- noble enmi Mii;. tlian lb* 
(oiristians. Winn f say, however, ilia’ it i-^ « ml of iIh-m' v « 
I have just specifn-d. that (’hristiauity lias tnude i’> • 

I do not mean to say out <if them 4‘\cUi'ively. rone- have 
joined them in the pre.-<ent age, as well a-* iu evory ag.* pa--?, tnrn 
the* iitoM elevattsl i!t rank and poM'cr. If in palace ano 

aimmg his chief luinisiers, there Merc ( «, if l>oin :.’la, 
noiiiilian'> nieee, was a (’liri.'tian, if Rinh}» na . a ^ 'hristi 'n, 
now a f<‘M' of the sune rank may he i-onnted ho o.-m;! . mid 
more who .secretly, profe.ss this religiioi. Rut rii. v \- »> lew 
So tijat yoji will not Wfmder that Mhen the head of :hc ancient 
and honourable hou.se of the Pi'fi.s, the friend of Ann-iian, and 
allied to the royal family of I'qfmyra, dccl{ire<l himself to he of 
this perMi:i.sion, no little commotion Mas ohservahlj^ in Itoim*. 
not so iniicli among the f.'hri.slijins themselv<-.s as uniong the 
patricians, among the nobility, in tlu; court and ])}il:ir.o of 
Aurclian. The love of imiiiv Inis grown eold, and tiu* outward 
tokens of rcsiieet are withheld. Rniw.s, darkened hy the ijialig- 
naiit i)as.sions 4)f the bigot, itfe Iwnl upon nic Jis I jiri'S ah»ng the 
streets, and inquiries, full of .scornful irmiy, arc uijule after tlie 
welfare f>f my new' friimds. The em|>cu*or changes not his 
carriage toward.s me, nfir, I Ixdieve, his feeling-^, f tliinU he is 
too tolerant *)f ofdnion, t(K) much a man of the world, to dosiiv 
to cuiii ami restrain the Iih4*rty of his friends in the ttuart/or ot 
philo.sophy and religion. I know, iiidecfl, on the other Imml, that 
ne is religiou.-i in his way, h> the extreme of superstition ; hut I 
have oh.serv(Ml no tokens ;is yet of an.\ piir|M)se or wi.sh to intlr- 
fcrc with the lx; lief or worship of others, lie .seems like ono 
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who, if ho may indulge his own feelings in his own way, is not 
unwilling to eoncodo to others the .same freedom. 

As 1 was writing these last sentences^ 1 became con.sciou8 of a 
voice muttering in h>w tones, jis if di£(X)iirsing with itself, and 
ujK)n no very agreeable theme. 1 hetided it not at first, but 
wrote on. At length it ran tliii.s and I waM eumi>clled to give 
var. 

*• Patience, patience— greatest of virtu(?s, yet hardest of pnu:- 
tice ! To wait indeed for a kingdom were something, though it 
were upon a bed of thorns; to sutler forthc honour of truth 
wiii’c more -more in it.^elf, :iiul more in it< reward.**, liut 
patienee, when a fly stings or a ftxd sjieaks, or worse, when time 
IS wasted and lost, is— the virtue niayria)) is greater after all — but 
it is harder, I say, of ]»r:u*ii«‘e, that Ls wli.at I j^ay— y(‘t, for that* 
\**ry rejL<ou, greater I Hy lit*n*ules ! 1 kdieve it is .so. So that, 
v.iiile 1 wait Ikto. my Nirtue of patience is greater than that of 
I “C accurs<‘d «I(‘W'--. Patieiici*, ilieii, J say - patienee I’’ 

‘ What, ill tlu’ name <d‘ all aiiti«iuity.'’ 1 exelaimed, turning 
Mind as till' \oitT- <*«*:is«‘d, “ i> this ihxjd of i)hilosophy for? 

■ ia rriii i\<‘ I oll'iMidi d r *’ 

' ’•‘<1! ’ crioi the other. V master, not 

iid<*d. A<'<-«'rding to my eonclu>ion. 1 owe thee thanks; for 
• il.* I liaM* Mood waiting to cat4‘h thy eye and ear, my virtue 
■'•iv no lil:“ a wild v»m‘. The .mmiI ha.s grown. I ought, 
’’ relorc, r Mi. r to era.** ‘..rgivene'S of thee, for bn'aking up a 
w ha’ll wiU" >.> 1 rohiimd. and donhth^ss so agreeable, 

. >1)11 will < eit liidy grant it. when 1 tell you I was 

vMT n- ’ friend and pni»il. the daiegliter of 

(ira/ 

Vh. the ’» ,,t .11 Is upon tier ! My dreams are 

*i!l ! li'T. i ’ ' ' • < 1?,M\ Piso, a«* 1 never lovtd he ide, either 
jorm, hnl(M\, ’a’.i'v. 1 used to think that I loved her iLs 

i!\, •. 111 . a brother his sister; but it wa^#mo^e 

lihio l''al. .'ri'toile j< not m) dear to im* as she. IJear witness 
to the^* l»‘aiv ' I Would now, Ix'iit as 1 am, inivel the Syriab 
Umm . to .-ee In-r, ••‘]M‘eially if I might hear from her mouth a 
• ■hapier of lii • great ]»iiilo><»pher. Never did tlreok. always 
musi<-, seem ^o like somewhat mon? divinely harmonious than 
anything of earth. a>* when it came through her lins. Vet.hy 
llerruh*'* ! she played nw iiia|^y a mad nrank ! ”1 would have 
iM'en bi*!t<*r for her and for letters h:ul 1 cti:isiis4*d her more, and 
loved her less, (’ondesemid, noble Piso, to name me to her. and 
entreat Iter not to fall away fnmi her (irt'ck. That will Ih» a 
eofisolaiioii iimler all IcK^es and all .'borrows.’’ 

‘*1 will not fail to do,;»o. And now, in what is my opinion 
wanUKl?” , 

** It is simply in the inathT of lho.so volume.^'- where thou 
wiltdiavc them lH*st4>wed. The eases hen', by their suiKTior 
iwloriiiiig, .s(H*ni designed for the great miLster of all, and his 
disciples; mid it is hen* 1 would fain order them. AVoiild it so 
ph'a**o thee ?’* 

“No, Solon, not there. That i« designed for a very different 
MilsUt and his disciple.s.’* 

Holoii l<K>ked at me as if unwilling to credit his ears, hoping 
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that something would be luldetl more honouniblo to I lie ailVonted 
philosoidicr and mywilf. Hut uothiiig (•omiug, he jjaid : — 

“ I iwuotrate, 1 apprehend. This, the very cent re and jiost ol 
honour, thou reservest fur the atheistic*al J ews. I’lio gods help us ! 
. I doubt I should straight resign my tdliee. W ell, well ; let us hope 
that the increase of years will bring an inereiusi* of wisdom. W’l* 
cannot look tor fruit on a sapling. Youth seeks novelty. )>ui 
the gods bo thanked ! Y^uth lasts not long, l)ut is a fault dail} 
corrected, else the world were at a had piiss. Rome is not fallen, 
nor the f;mie of the J^tugyrite hurt for this. Hut tis grievims to 
behold !” 

So murmuring, as ho retreated to the farther part of the 
library,^ with hi> bundle of rolls under hi^ arm, he again busied 
•himself in the labours of his otliee. 

I see, PausUi, the delight that sparkles in your eye. and breaks 
over'your countenance. :us you learn that Solon, the ineonipara- 
ble Solon, is one of my non.'^diohl. No one whom I eould think 
of api)eared so well suileil to my wants as librarian, a> Solon ; 
and 1 can by no means convey bi you an idea of the satL»faclioii 
uiUl which he hailed my otler: and abandmiiin; the rod and 
the brass tablets, lK.‘t(M)k liimMdf to a labour \\lii«‘li would yield 
him so much more leisure for the p(*rusal of his la\oiirile authors, 
and the pursuit of his favourite .«»tudies. lit* is already (leej) in 
the qut?sliou. ‘‘Whether the>\all>of 'rn>y \u*re aeeiuiiuwidaliMl 
with thirty-three or thirty-nine gateN?" and also in this, *• W hat 
was tiie method of coiistructiou ado]itt*d in tin* ea.se td the 
w«mlt‘n horse, an<l >\hut ua.s its eapucily r’' Uf his jirugros in 
thofle mailers 1 will duly inform \ou. 

Hut I wetiry your palienee. l urewell. 

Piso, alluding in this hater to the sl:niulitt*r on the (*,. !ian Hill, 
aitfl which hapinmed not long Inabre it \\a> w riib n. I 'n ill add here. 
tlijM \ohatever colour it may have jjh :use<l .Vun liaii ti>give to thai 
atfair— as if it were oecii.siomMl by a di.shiuu*st deba.s'iiient tif the 
<55iii by the directors of the mint -there is now no doubt, oii the 
jiurt of any who are familiar with llie hUtory of lliat periwl, 
that the diflieiilty nriuiuaied in a mueli dwiK-r and luorelbrnii- 
dable cause, well known to Aurehan !iim 9 <af. but not >p<>keii of 
by him in alluding to tlu* event. It U «*ertain. then, that tlie 
civil war which then Ix.aell, fbc .hucIi it wsus, wa.s in truth the 
breaking out of a eonspinicy uii flie part of tin* nobles to displace 
Aureliaii-“‘* a (lermau i>eii.saiit,‘’ as they sr4»nifully chsigiiritwl 
him — and s<,*t one of their own order up«»n the throne. Thev 
had already liongHt ovi r the ehif*f niaiiag<*r of the public mint, 
a slave and favourite <if Aureliau, and had tMigreied him in 
creating, to ja‘rve the purj^^ses which tliey Inul in view-, an itn- 
mensTi issue of spuriou.s (muii. This they hud u>4*d t.<M) lilxTully, 
in effecting some of the preliminary object.'^ of their moveiDient. 
It was .su.sno< te<l, tried, iirovc<l to h».» lillw', and trae<Ml to its 
authors. Before they were fully )»rej»an‘d, the JMUWpiralors were 
obliged to take to their arms, as the only way in wliicli to save 
th«his(dvo.s from the cxe^aitieucr. Tlit; coiit(‘.st wa.s one of the 
bloodUrst ever known within the walls of the city. il waA Aure- 
liau with a few logiou.s of hw army, and the ih*oiJo— always of hts 
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part— iij^ainst the wealth and the iwwer of the nobility, and their 
paid adherents. In one day, and in one battle, as it may be 
termed, fifteen thousaml soldiers and citizens were slain in the 
streets of the eai)ilal. Truly does Piso stiy, the stnjets of the 
(Velian ran blood. 1 happily yvas within the walls of the queen’s 
palaci; at Tihnr ; but well tlo 1 remember the liorror of the 
time- esnecially the days siiceoe<liiij< the Iwittle, when the veii- 
jieance or the eunijiiHl conqiienjr fell lysm the noblest families of 
Rome, and the axt‘ of tlu^ exe<‘utiouer was bluiiUsl and broken 
with the sava^'o work which it did. 

No one has written of Aiireiiau and his reiun, who ha.s not 
ap])laude<l him for the <lefen<*e which he made of his throne and 
crown, when traitorously assjiiled within the very walls of the 
c:il»ilal; hut all unite also in condemning that fierce spirit of 
revenue, which, aft<*r ilie coiihsl was over and his ])Ower stHiiire, 
hy (?onlisc»itioii, iKiiiislniicnt, torture, and dt‘ath, involved in ruin 
so many whom a diffi-rent treatment woul<l have coiiverUni into 
friends. Rut Anreliaii wa> hy nature a tynint ; it was accident 
whem'ver he wa>oih(‘rwist\ It alfairs n\oved on Miusjthly, he was 
thf‘ just or iiucaiianimous primv : if disturlKsl and )>crplexed,«ind 
his will crossed, he was the iini>crious and vindictive tyrant. 


LKrXKU II. 

FKOM 1UM» T<» YWSTk. 

Yor need not, dear Paii''la, concern jtmrself on our behalf. 
1 cnniud think tliat }nur ap]•r•!'^•n^ion^ willlx* nuli/.cd. Rome 
n<‘Yor was more calm tlian now, nor amiarcnll> has there i‘\er a 
ivller temiK^r iH»sso»ed it> otniple. The iiiunlnT of lhos<‘ who 
:ire sullicieiitly euliuht4iied to know that th(‘ mind oimljt to 
he in iMiubqse to man, hut K‘ held answerable to (iiul alone for 
its thou;:ht.s and opini(»n.s. is l)orniiuii>,i loo '^reat for the violem^as 
and cruelties <»!* former au'cs to be again put in practice agaimst 
us. Ami Aureli.iu, alflioieah >tcrii in Ins nature, and .sujx'r- 
stitious U-yoiid qlher>, will not. I am persuadi'il, lend him.sell 
either to prie.'ts or i>i*opU‘ to annoy u** If no principle of 
humanity prevei]li*«l him, ie»r eoiJcn»>ily uf senlimeiit, he w«mld 
Im» restniined, I think, h> his iftlachments to so man) who War 
the hati>4l name. 

And this opinion I maintain, notwithstanding a nvent act tui 
tin* iKirl «»f the emperor, which .some eoiiM rue into the exjavs- 
.sioii of iinfavonrahle siaitimeiits toward us. 1 allude to the 
ap|x>intuieiit <»f Pronto, Nigridius Pronto, to 1 h' cliief priest of 
the Temple of the Suu, whielt has tlh'st? s<*veral > cars I hh’U build- 
ing. and Is HOW' just c<implet4Hl This man sigiiali/eil himself, 
lK)th under Docius and A alerian, for lii.s hitter hatri^l of the 
('Christians, and his untiring zeal in tlie work of their destruction. 
'Ihe talcs which imi told i»f his fermaous Wirbarity would hcs 
inoredilde, did wc not Know so well w iiat the hanl Roman ho^ 
is capable of. It ia reported of Him, that he inforituHl against 
hia ow u wbp Juul embraced the Christian faith, was with 
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those >vho hunted them w’ilh bloodhounils from thoir place ol[ 
concealment, and stocnl by, a witness and an excculiouor, wliilo 
they were tom limb (Vom limb, and devoured. I doubt not tlio 
truth of the story. And from that day to this, has he made it 
his sole otUoe to see that all the laws that bear hard upon the sect, 
and deprive them of privilei^os and immunities, arc not per- 
mitted to become a dead letter. It is this man, drunk witli blood, 
whom Aurelian has imt r*n chief authority in iu'^ tenijile, 
and made him, in etro<;t, the head of religion in the city. He is, 
however, not only this. He iiossesses other traits, which with . 
reason mijsht commend him to the rejxard of the emperor. He 
is an occomplishtMl mun, of an ancdimt family, and withal ho 
mean scholar. He is a Uomaii, who lor Itomc's honour or ^M^at- 
ness, as he would on the one hand sacrrilice father, moilier, 
daughter, so would he al.’^o himself. And Uome, he believes, 
lives but ill her n'ligion ; it is the life-blood of the state. It is 
the.<e traits, 1 doubt not, that have rcs*oinmended him to 
Aurelian, rather than the others. Ho i< a person eminently 
« titted for the post to wliidi lie is exalted ; and you well know 
that it is the circunuitance of lit iicss Aurelian alone considers, 
in appointing his own or the sm-vants of the slate. Probus 
thinks dillerenlly ; and although he stM?s no ^'anse to aimrehend 
immediate violence, confesses hU-fears for the futuro. ite places 
less reliance lliaii 1 flo iitwm the generosity or friendship of 
Aurelian. It is hi.s conviction that .superstition is the reigning 
power of his nat are, and will sooner or later a.ssiTt its sui>renuicy. 
It may be >o. Probps is an acute observer, uml oecu]>i(5S a iK)si- 
tion more favourable to impartial estimates, and the foriiiatiun 
of a dispas.'^ionate judgment, than I. 

This reminds me that you asked for news of Probiis, my 
“Christian j>edagogue,” its yem are \vont to name him. Ho is 
here, adorning, by a life of .severe simi>U<*ity and divine Ixmevo- 
leneef the dmitrine he has e.sponswi. 11(» is a Ircfiuent inmate of 
our hou.so, and Julia, not less than niysell^ ever greets him uitli 
alfeclionate reverome, as lx)th friend and instructor. He holds 
the chief phice in the heurt.s of the H<»m:in Christians; for even 
those of the sect who diifer from him in dofrtrine and in life, 
cannot but acknowledge that never an ai>ostIe presented to the 
love and imitation of Ins followers an e.\am])le of rarer virtue. 
VTet ho is not, in th<; outward rank v\lu<*li he hold.s,ut the hmlof 
the Christian body. Their chiefs are, as you know, the Pishops ; 
and Felix is lllsliop of Home, a man every way inferior to 
Probus. Ihit ho has the good or ill fortune to repmsent more 
popular opinions, in matters bothof do<jtrine andpTuctic:o, than the 
other, and of coiirsci easily rides into the po>ts of trust and honour. 
He reprft.sents tlio.se among llu? (Jhrislians—for, alas ! there are 
such among them —who in scokitig the elevation and extension 
of Christianity, do nothc.sitatetc>acc!ommodatelK>thd(x;trineand 
manner to the prejudices and tastes of botli Papan and Jew. 
They seek converts, not by niising them to the height of Christ- 
ian principle and virtue, but by lowering these to the level of 
their grosser conceptions. Thus it is laisy to see that, in the 
hands of such professors, the Christian doctme is undergoing a 
rapid process of deterioration. Probus, and those who are on liis 
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part, s(‘(i till}*, are iilariiicd, and oppose it; but numbers are 
against them, tind consequently power and authority. Already, 
strange as it may seem when you coinnare such things with the 
institution of Christianity a.s effected by its founder, do the 
bishops, both in Rome and in the provinces, Ix^gin to a.s.sume 
liie state and bearing of nobility. Such is the number and wealth 
of the Cliristiuii community, that the treasuries of the churches 
are full ; and from this source the p^de and ambition of their 
rulers are luxuriously fed. If. as you walk through the stret't 
which crosses from th(;Quirinal to tfie Arch of Titus, lined with 
private dwellings of unusual magnificence, you ask whose is that 
with a iKirtico, that for IkmiuIv and costliness rather exceeds the 
rest, you are told, “That is the dwelling of Felix, the Bishop of 
Rome and if it cham*e to lie a (Hiristian who answers the 
question, it is done with ill-suppressed pride or shame, according 
to the party to which helxdongs. This Felix is the very man. 
through the easiness of his dlsixisitions, and his proneness to all 
the arts of srif-indulgciice, and the inqKisiiig graciousness of his 
carriage, to keeji the favour of the people, and at the s;ime time 
<ink them, without suspicion on their part, lower and lower 
toward the >cnsual superstitions, from which, through so much 
^ulfcring and by so many labours, they have but just escaix?d, 
and ac('oiii|ilish an adulterous and fatal union between Christi- 
anity and ragaiiism; by which indtxal Paganism may be to some 
extent purified and exalted, but Christ iaiiity annihilated. For 
Christianity, in its essence, is that Aviiich beckons and urges on- 
wani, not to excollonce only, but to ix^rfectioii. Of course its 
mark is always in advance of the present. Ry such union with 
Paganism, then, or .ludaism, its essential characteristic will dis- 
appear: Christianity will, in ell^' t, perish. Y’ou may supix)se, 
acoordiiigly, that Probus, and others who with him rate Christi- 
anity so tiilferently, look on wiih anxiety ujxm this downwaixl 
I»rogress. and w ith mingled sorrow' and iiuhgnationupontho.se 
who aid it— oflenlimes actuated, a.s is notorious, by most corrupt 
motives. 

I am iust returned from the shop of the learneil Publius, where 
I met rrobus and others of many ways of thinking. You will 
gather from what occurred, better than from anything else I 
<'ould say, what o<‘cupies the thoughts of our citizens, and how 
they stand affected. 

I chilled to Milo to ueeomimiiy me, and to take with him a 
Ixisket in w liieh to bring back books, which it wa.s my intention 
to purchase. 

“ 1 trust, noble master said he, “ that I am to bear back no 
more ('hrlstian books. ’ 

•* W’hy so, knave r” 

“ Because the jiriests say that they have magical iwwers over 
all who read them, or so much as handle them; that a curse sticks 
wherever they arc or have been. 1 have heard of those who have 
withered away to a mere wis|» ' of others w ho have suddenly 
e 4 i light on fin*, and vani.shed in Itame and smoke ; and of others 
whose blood has stood still, frozen, or run out from all parts of 
the body, ('hanged to the very colour of your shoe, at their bore 
touch. Who should doubt that it is so, when the very boys in 

c 
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the streets have it, ami it is taught in tin* temples'^ 1 woiilii 
rather Soluu, noble master, went in my stead. ^Mayliap his 
learning would protetd him.'* 

I, laughing, bade liim come on. “ You arc not n itherwl away 
yet, Milo, nor has your blo(»d run out ; yet you have home many 
a package of these hondble books. Surely the gods ])elriend 
you.** 

“I were else long .sinccu wiUi the Sei])ios.’* After a pau^eof 
some length, ho added, as he reluetantly. and willi features of in- 
creai?ed i>aleuess, followed in my steps ; - 

“1 would, my imwtor, that you miglil he nronght with to 
leave these ways. 1 sleep not f»>r thinking of your danger. Never, 
when it was my .sad luisehanee to depart from the desert^Ml ]>alaee 
ofthe great (jallienus did 1 lo«»k tt» know one to esteem like him. 
But it Is the truth when f allirm, that I place Biso helore (hil- 
lieniis, and the lady Julia before the lady .Saloniua. Shall I tell 
you a secret ? ’* 

“I will hear it, if it is not to he kept." 

"It is for you to do with it as >h:dl please yon. J am the 
basoni friend, you may know, of Curio, the favourite slave of 
Fronto.'* 

Mast I not publish it r" 

"Xay, that is m»t the matter, thougli it is some\^hat to boast of. 
There is not Curios fellow in all Boine. But that may jkuss. 
Curio then, as I was with him at the new t4*mple. while he was 
bu.Me^l in some of the last olliees before the dedication, ainomr 
other things^ .sjiid, ‘ l.'s not thy master, Fi^), of these Christians r* 
‘Yes,* said 1, * he is; and were they all such a^ he, th(‘re could 
be ilo truth in what is said tif them.* ‘ Ah I * he ret>lied, ‘there, 
arc few among the acciuvssi tnU' like him. lie 1ms hut inst 
joimslthem : UiaCs the reason he is hetu r than the re.si. Wait, 
a while, and see what ho will lj<*eome. T'hey are all alike in the 
end— Airsors, and despi.sers, and disbelievers of the l)h'.ss(.‘d uods. 
Bullions have teeth, liirers have claws knives eui, fire burns, 
water drowns.’ There he s|<ip|n*d. * That's w isf,' I said ; * w ho 
could have know n it r’ ‘ Think ;you,* he rejoined, ‘i’i.M) kinnvs 
it!*'— If not, let him ask Froiito. J^et mo a»ivise thee,’ he addnl, 
in a whisper, ithoiwh in all the ttanjde there were none lM‘,'-idc 
us— ‘ let me advise thee, as thy frh nd, Xo av<)id dangcToiis eom- 
jiany. IjCKjk to ihjsclf; the Christian^, .are not safe.* ‘ Jlow say 
you?’ 1 replied; ‘not .sate? What ami whom are tliey to fear? 
Gallienus ve.\'ed them not. Is Aurolian * - * Sa.\ no more.’ ho 
replied, interrupting me ; ‘and name nn| what I have dropjMHl. 
for your life. Fronto'.s cars are more t ban t he eyes of A rgns, and 
his wrath more deadly than the gni\e.' 

“ Ju>t as he ended tlie.^- words aMnim; beam of red light .shot 
up from the altar, and throw a horrifi glare over tlie whole dark 
interior. I confess I cried out with affright. Curio startiil at. 
first, but (piickiy recovered, stiying that it Wiis l>nt the smiden llani- 
ingun of the lire tliui hud lx>en burning t»n the altar, but w hich 
shortly before ho had (|ueticliofl. ‘It is,* ho s,aid, ‘an omen of 
the Hames that are to lx; kindled throughout lb>tno.’ Tliis was 
Ctirio’s comiimni<‘atioii. Is it ii<it a swret worth knowing?” 

" It tells nothing, MiU), but (»f the boiling over of the wrath of 
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the malij^nani Froiilo, wliich is always builing over. Doubtless 
1 should lare ill were his power equal to his will to harm us. 
liul Aurelian is above him.” 

‘‘That is true ; and Aurclian, it is plain, is little like Pronto.” 

‘‘ Very little.” 

But still I would that, like tiiillienus, thou coiildst only l)e- 
liove in the gods. The ( 'hristians, so it is reported, worship and 
believe but in a man— a Jew, who was Crucified as a criminal, w ith 
thieves and murderers.” lie turned upon me a countenance full 
of unatftsrted horror. 

“ Well, Milo, at another time I will tell you what the truth 
alwiit it is. Here we are nc>w at the shop of Publius.” 

Tlie sho]»of Puldius i>rem:irkableforilsexlentand maanitlcence, 
if such a word may l>e applicHl to a pl:u;e t)f tratlic. liere resort 
all the iillers of learuiiii: and of leisure, to turn over the books, 
liear the news, di'^cu.xs the times, and trifle with the learned 
hihliojMile. As I entered, ho .s;ihited me in liis eiMomary man- 
ner, and ha4le me “ weleonn* tt» his piior apartments, which for a 
long time I had not lionouretl witli iny ]tresemre.” 

I n*]ilie<l,that two tliinus had kiqd me awav. — the civil broils in 
w'hicli tlie ciiy liad jn>t Ihhmi in\olved, and the care of ordering 
the app«»intim nt'! of a new dwt-lling. J had come now to eoin- 
mence >onie coH'iderabN* pn r< bases tbr my \aeant shelves, if it 
might so happen that the lK.»oks 1 wanted were to be found in 
his nM)ms. 

“There is not,” In? replicsl, *‘a litenitnre, a scicMice, a philo>o- 
phy, an art or a relii/ion, w lu»se princip.al authors are not to be 
fonml ni>on tlie wall^ of Pn!»lin< My atfcnls are in ever^ corner 
of tlie 4 inpin',(*f ilie ea.'-t and wo'Jt *»earehingoiil the curious and 
the rare, the useful and the neia-ssary, to .swell the 4*atak>gue 
of iny iniellectnal riches. I ‘ ..‘lievc ii is estahlUhe^l, lliat in no 
1 ime Iwfore me, as now here now. has there l.K*<*n heard of a private 
coll(N’(ion like this for valm* and for number.” 

“1 do ijiU dtmbt what .sou say, Puhliu". This is a grand tiis- 
play. V«mr ranv«s tif nMmi.s >how liketho>e of the ITpian. Yet 
yon dt> not quite equal, I suppc»se. Trajan's for nuinlx r V” 

“Truly not ; )*tit lineMuav l>nm; it to pa>'. What >hall I slmw 
\onr It pleases mo tn udve mv time to you. I am not sh>w to 
gnc.^is what it i> \ou now. m»hle IVo, <*hielly eovet. And I think 
if yon will follow me to tlie t»roper apartment, lean set iH'fore you 
the very tliinu^'S you are in >earch 4»f. Ilen\ uikhi these shelves, 
are the t'liristiaii wnu*r>. Ju.'*t let me otfer yt>u this e<q»y of 
llege.sippus. one of umr oMe-t historian'*, if I err not. And hero 
are St Mile Ivuntifully exetaiietl copies I have ju>t ordered to bo 
made, of the Apolo.:ies of Jti<tinand Terinlliaii. Here, again, are 
Mareion ami Naienlinu>: hut oerhaj^s the} are not in esteem 
with ytni. If 1 haNe heani ariaiit. you will prefer tliesi* tracts of 
Paul, or Artemttu. But hohl— hereis a catalogue: W ideitsoil 
to insrwl it.” 

As 1 looked over the catalogue, I e.xiiressed ray satisfaction 
that a TH‘rs«)n of his repute was willing to keep on s:ile works so 
generally coiMiemnod, and excliuleti from the shops of most of 
liis ('raft. 

“1 aim, iny dear friend, most worthy Pisti, to steer a midway 
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lOurse among contending (iictions. T am myself aworRhipnor of 
the gods of my fathers. Jiut I am content that otliors shoiud do 
as they please in the matter. 1 am not, however, so much n 
worshipper — in your ear—as a book.seller. That is my culling. 
The Christians are become a most respectable pwiide. They are 
not to be overlooked. They are, in my judgment, the imist in- 
telligent part of our community. Wasting none of their time at 
the baths and theatres, th^y have more time for biKiks. And 
then their numbers, tool They are not fewer Ilian seventy 
thousand I— known and countetl. Jhit the number, betwc^Mi 
ourselves, Tiso, of those who .secretly favour or receive this doc- 
trine, is equal to the other ! Aly b(x>ks go to houses, ay, and to 
palaces, i^»ple dream not of.'* 

“ I think your statements a little broad,*’ said a smooth, silvery 
voice, close at our oars. We start^nl, and hi-licld the l*refe<!t 
Varus standing at our side. Publius wius lor a moiiieiit a little 
di-st^oncerted ; hut quickly ro<’ovcrcd, saying, in his i‘Msy wjiy, 
“A fair morning to you ! I knew not that it Ixdioved me U) lie 
iil>on my oath. Doing in the i»rcseiice of the (iovemor of Rome. 
I repeat, noble Varus, hut what I hoar. 1 give what I .'jay. ax 
the current rumour— that is all, that is all. Things may not lie 
so, or they may ; it is not fur me to say. 1 ni>h well to all; that 
is my creed.” 

** In the public on u monitions of the citizens,*’ roidiodthe i>rofoct 
inclining with <ivilit,v to Publius “the (’liri<Uaiis h*ive roaclioi 
at no time to tifty thousand. As for the conjccftiire touching the 
numbers who .secretly embnico thi.s injurious sni>erstition. I hold 
it utterly ha,seless. It may .serve a dying cause to repeat such 
.statements, but they acct>rd not with <»bvions fact.” 

“SusiK?<!t me not, \’anis,” hastily rejciinedthc u'-Mtated Publius, 
“ of .setting forth such statement with the purpose to ad vam-e 
the c-jyise of the Cliristian>. I lake no part in this matter. 
Thou Knowest that I am a Roman of the c»ld stamp. Not a 
Roman in niy street is more diligently attentive to the s<*r\ices 
of tin* temple than I. I >imply sav again w hat 1 hear as news of 
my customers. The story whieU one rehearses, 1 reUiil to 
another.'* 

** I thank theg<xl'; it is so,*’ replied the man of i»ower. 

During these few words, I liad sl<K>d jiarlly concealed by a 
.slender marble pillar. 1 now turned, and the usual greetings 
paxseil with the prefect. 

“Ah, Piso! I knew not with certainty my hearer. Perhaps 
from you,” smiling as he spoke, “ we may learn the truth. Rome 
!-pf-aks loudly of your late des(*rtion of the religion and worshin 
of your fathers, and union with the ( Jalilcjpis. J .should say 1 
liojied the report ill founded, luid 1 not heard it from quarters 
Usi authentic to ix^niiit a doubt.’* 

“ Vou have heard rightly, Varus,” I rejoimsl. “ Alter fieandj- 
ing through all antiquitv after truth, I coiignitiilate mysedf uixm 
having at last di.scoverea it, and where I lejixtexiKs-ted, in a. lew. 
And the gfKxl which I have found for luys^df, I urn ghi/1 to know 
isenjoyesj by s<} many more of niy fellow -«:itixens. 1 should not 
hositato to conlirni the statement made by Publius, from what- 
ever authority he may have derived it, ruthcr llinii that which 
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has boon made by yourself. I have Ixistowcd attention not only 
upon the ari^uniciits which supi)ort Christianity, but urK>n the* 
actual condition of the Christian community, here and tnroujjh- 
out the emnire. It is prosperous at this hour beyond all former 
c.xample. If Pliny crould complain, even in his day, of the 
desertion of the tcmplc.s of the pods, what may wo now suppose to 
be the relative numbers of the two preat parties ? Only, Varus, 
allow the rescript of (iallienas toconttnue in force, whicli merely 
releiLses us from ui)prcssions, and we shall see what a fair trial of 
strenpth between the two religions will issue.” 

“That dull j>roflipjitc and parricide/’ replied Varus, not con- 
tent with killinp himself with his vkts, and his father by con- 
nivance, must needs destroy h» country by his fatuity. I 
confess that till that order Imj rci)ealed, the superstition will 
spre4i4l.” 

“ But it only ])la4*es us upon equal pround.” 

“It is ]>re<*i.sely there where Ave never shoiibl be j»lace(J. 
Sliould tin* cons])irat(*r be put iiiwui the pround 4*f a citizen-' 
U’«*re tin* late rds-ls of the mint to be relieved from all f»ppn‘.s- 
sioii, that they iiiipbt sably intripue and conspire for tin* 
throne r” 

“ Cbrstianity has notliinp to do with the em]>ire. as such. It 
i.s a (I nest ion of nn>ral. philo.sot»bical. reri:.:ion> inith. Is iriuli 
to IxM'xaltetl or supprc-sscsl hv cMlirtsr*' 

“The relipion <»f tin* stale,*’ replhnl Varus, “ is a part of tin* 
stale ; and he who :is.siiils it striki'^ at thedcarest life •if the stale, 
ainl, forpi\i me, is to lie dealt AAith, ouplit to he dealt with, as a 
traitor.” 

“ I trust,” I replied, “ that time will neA'er apain come, 
hut that rea.'ion and justice will continue to hear suay. And i^ 
islxdh rea.sonahle and just ’iial ^»er.sons who yield to none in 
love of country, and wliose principles of conduct are sych as 
must make 'jtmmI subjects everyAvhere, iH'caii.se they tirst make 
pood men, .should lx* iin)te<*ted in the enjoyment of rights and 
privilepes eoninmii to all others.” 

“ If the Christ tuns,” he rejoined, “are virtuous men. il is bet- 
ter for the .state than if they were Christians ainl corrupt men. 
But still that would make no ehaiipo in my judpineiit of their 
otfein’c. 'riiey deny the p«m1s who i>reside over tliis nation, and 
have lirouplit* it n’p to its i»re.sent heiphi of poAver ami fame. 
Tin ‘ir crime Avere less, ! rep«*at, deny the authority of An n'- 
linn. This relipioii of the Cralih*aus is a >ore. eutinp into the 
vitals of ail aneieiit and viporniis collet it iit ion. and iinisl In* eiit. 
away. The knife of the siirpt‘<»n is Avhat the evil erics out for, 
and niii.st have elst' universal anan*hy is come. I mourn that 
from the ranks of the very fathers of the state, tliey have re- 
ceived an aece^sion like this of the houx' of 

“ I shall think my time and talent well employed,” I rejilit^vl. 
“in doiiip Avhat I may !•> ."et the (piestion of Christ iaiiity in ito. 
true lipht before the city. It is this very iii.stitution. Varus, 
Avliich it iieeil.s to preserve it. Chrislinnizo Rome, and j'ou im- 
]>arl the very iiriiit'iplo of eiidiiraiK'O, of immortality. I iidcr its 
i»fW(?iit corrupt ions it (’aiinot hut sink. Is it ix)s.sible a (*omiuunity 
of men can long hold topolher as vicious a.s this of Romo— whoso 
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people are either disliolievers of all divine existences, or else 
ground to the earth by degrading superstitions Y A nation, 
either on the one hand governed hv superstition, or on the 
other, atheisti(»l, contains within itself the disease whi<*h sooner 
or later will destroy it. You yoursc'lf, it is notorious, have never 
iHjen within the walls of a temple, nor are Jjiires nor J*enates to 
be found w ithin your doors.'* 

“ 1 deny it not. Most \%ho rise to anv intelligence must re- 
nounce, if they ever liarhonml it, all faith in the absurdities ami 
nonsense of tin* Ib^niian religion. But what then ? These very 
absurditit's, as we deem them, are holy truth to the multitude, 
and do more than all l)olts, iKirs, axes, and gibbets, t») keet) thoni 
in subjection. The intelligent are g<M>d citizens by rctlci tion ; 
the multitude through instincts of birth and the power « if sm>er- 
stition. My idea is. as you ]>erceivc, Pi.so, but one. Koligioii is 
the state, and for reji.s<^ns of state must be t>n*servcd in the very 
form in which it has so long upheld the cm])irc.*' 

‘‘An idea more degnulingthan yours to our sp<‘cicscan hardly 
be conceived. \ cannot but look upon man a.s .-ometliini! more 
than a part of the state, lie is, first of all, a man. and is to be 
cared for as such, 'fo legl^ate for the .‘^tate to the ruin of the 
man, is to pamper the Iv sly and kill the soul. It is to invert 
the true proocvss. The individual i> more tlnin the ahsinn-tion 
which wc term the .state. If governments cannot (*\ist, nor em- 
pires hold tlioir sway, but by the d<*striirtlon of the human 
l>eing, why, let them fall. The le.^.ser mu^^ >ield to the greater. 
A.S a Chnid'ian. iny ooiie«‘rn is for man as man. This is the 
'essence of the religion of ('hri'»t. It is iihilantliropy. It whs 
in every human soul a Mug of more value than eini»in*s. and its 
tmrpose is, by furnishing it with truths and moiiv«s e(in;d to its 
wants, to exalt it, imrify it, and |H*rfeet it. If, in acliieviiig this 
work^ existing refigion> or governments are neoes-Narily over- 
turned or annihilated^ Christianity cares not, s<» long us man is 
the gainer. And is it not cerl;iin that no government could 
really lie iMjure<l, although it might aiiparently.and for a season, 
by its subjf?cts lieing raised in all iiilelligenee and :ill\irluey 
My work, tlierefore, V'arus will be to sow truth in the heart of 
the people, whie.h >liull make that lu'arl fertile and jjroduelive. 
I do nr»t believe that in doing this Home will sulfer injury, hut, 
on the con trarj*, receive Ixmetit. Its religion, or rather its de- 
grading superstitions, may fall, but a }»rinciplc of almighty 
energy and divine purity will insensibly be .-iibstitiited in ilieir 
room. I labour f<»r nan - md for the state. ’ 

“And never, accordiiiglVj most nol)h* l*iM), iliil man, in words 
-o unequivocal, denonmg* hims^dflniilor.'* 

“Patriot! friend! lx*nc;f:i#*t<ir ! rather,'* cried a voice at my 
-ide, which I instantly r(HX»gnized ns that of i*robus. Sevenil 
beside himself hail drawn near, ILsteiiing >vith interest to what 
going on. 

“ That only show.s, my good friend,” .said A’anis. in his smiling 
way. and which .seeins the very c-ontradifdion of all that i.s harsh 
and cniel, “how ditrcrently wii estimate tilings. Your palate 
eKteenLH that to hfi wholesome and nutritious fiKxl, which mine 
rejectH as aahes Uj the taste and iioison to the blood. J liohohl 
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fiornc lorn and bl<H?ding, ])rostnito ainl dyinp, by reason of inno- 
vations u]>on (kith and manners, whieli to you appear the very 
nieai»s of arowili, strength, and life. How shall we resolve tlic 
doubt ? \Vlio sliall nrescTilx* for the )»:iticrit ? I am happy in 
the belief that llie Koman )K?oph‘ have Ion}: sinee de<dde<l for 
thems(?lv(‘s, andeonhrin their decision every day as it passes, by 
new aets and deelarations/’ 

“If you mean,’ said Probiis, to^ay that nuinliers and the 
jjoneral voie** an* still airainst the Christians, 1 ^M*ant it sc». But 
I am happy, loo, in my Ixdief that the scale is trembling on the 
beam. Tlicre are more ami lM‘tter than you wot t)f, who bail 
with eaucr minds and .triad hearts the truths which it is our 
jiSlory, as sta*vants of Cliri.st, to* propound. Within many a 
palace uptm the s<*vcn hills do i)nt.vers jro up in his name; and, 
what is more, thousands upon tlioii.^ands of the humbler ranks, 
of tln)se who ])ut y<\si«*nlay were without honour in their own 
eyes or others'— without faith— at war with them»elve.< and the 
world-lit 1 <m»N for any foe of the stale to work with— arc to-day 
re\en*r-< of ihemselvt s, worshipi>c*rs of ( iod, h»vers of mankind, 
palrii»l> who love their country }H‘lter than ever }>efore, iHJcann* 
thev now behold in every eitizen not only a citizen, hut a bro- 
ther and an imnmrlal. Tin* doi-trine of (‘hrislianily, iis a lover 
of man, s«* commends its»*lf. Varus, to the hearts of the people, 
that in a few mon*year<of i>r<»'perit,\.and tla* fare of the Roman 
wc»rM wdl irlow with a new lieauty ; love and liumanity will 
-i'liiie fnrlh in all feature*'.'* 

“ 'riiat ver.v pn^lty," siid Varus his lip slightly curlimi a.* he 
‘]>oke, hut n'lainiinr hiseourteous bearing'; “yet niethinks. 

Jiiir this doctrine is so hcwitelnnir, ami is willial a ht‘aven- 
nispirtnl wisdom, the (iod workmii: liehind it ami urmn.ir it on. 
It moves onward with a [»:»*•. soincrhnm of the slowt*st. Within 
a lew of tlircH* humiivd v<*ar^ has it appealed to the hum.'yi 
and at»peale<l in \ain. 'Hie fi*ehlesl and the worst of mankind 
havi* liad ]»ower alim^t to aiuiiliilale it, and more than onee has 
It seemed scanv to retain its life. Would it have Ik-cii so. had it 
Ix’cn in reality what >ou elaim for it, of divine birth ? Would 
the ^o(U sillier their >elieines for man's UihuI t<) he so thwarltxl, 
and driven aside hy man What was this Uuistotl faith doiim 
dnrim: the lom: and i»eaceful reijxns <»f Hadrian and the lir^l 
Antonine ? The sword of iHT^oeuiion was then vsheatlu*il. or if 
it fell at all. it was hut on a few. So. too. under Vespasian, Thus, 
Nerva.t/oiinmMiiis. Scxt'rus, Heliou:ahaliisthe Philips, Chillioniis, 
and ('lamlius.'* 

“ 'riiat is well said," a Roman voice addeil, of one .'ilaiulinir by 
the 'iid(‘ of Varus, ’* ami is a treneral wonder.*' 

“ i marvel it slmnld lx* a wonder." rejoined Vrohiis. “ Can 
you |xmr into a full )ne;i.siire ? Must it not U* lirst einplietl ? 
Who, V'arus. let him try as he may. <H>uld ])l;uit the dindrino of 
(liri.'st in thy heart ? Could I do it, think you. or Risti?” 

“ i trow not.” 

‘‘Ami why, f pray you?" 

“It is m»t. hani to ^uess." 

“ l.s it. not ixH'aiist' you are already full of oontriry notions, \o 
which you oliiijr ien:w‘ioiisly,aiid from which, i>crhaps, no human 
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force could drap[ you? But yours is a t}'pe of every otirer 
lloman mind to which Christianity has Ix^n ollered. If you 
receive it not at once, should others ? Sui)poso the soul to bo 
full of sincere t'onvictions as to the popular faith, <*an t!ie posi^'l 
easily enter there ? Suppa*«e it scepth’al lus to all spiritual truth, 
can it cuter there ? SSunjiose it polliiteil by vice, (‘an it casii> 
enter there ? Supixiso it like the soul of Fronto ” 

‘•Hush! hush!” said Ooveral voices. Probus heeded them 
not. 

“ Sup]K)se it like the soul of Fronto, could it enter there ? 
See you not, then, by knowiiifx your own hearts, what time it 
must demand for a new, and specially a >trict doctriuc, to make 
its way into the minds of men ? ’Tis not easier to l)oro a rock 
with one s finger than to penetnito a heart hardened by sin or 
swelled with prejudice and pride. And if wesay. Varus, llii> 
was a work for the Go<l to do— that he who originated the faitlj 
should propagate it— 1 answer, that would not he like the otiier 
dealings of the divine imwer. Ho furnislies yjni with earth and 
seed, but he ploughs not for yon, nor plants, nor reaps. ll(‘ 
gives you reason, hut ho t»ours not knowledge into your mind. 
So he otters truth ; hut that is all. He eomnels no assc'iit : he 
forces no belief. All is volunt.ary and free. Ihnv, then, <’un tin* 
march of truth be otherwise than slow? 'rriith, being the 
greatest thing below, resembles in its port the motion of the 
.stars, wiiieh are the gn‘atcst things idx>ve. But like theirs, it 
.'dow* it i.s ever sure and onward.” 

“ The stars set in niglit.” 

But they rise again. Truth is (xOipsed often, and it set.-* for 
a niglit ; hut never is turned aside from its eternal )>alh.” 

‘’Never, Publius, ” .said the j»refect, adjusting hi> ^wn, and 
with the act filling the air with i»erfniiir — “ never did I think t<> 
find myself within a Christian church. V(mr s1m»p ixisses.sC'' 
many virtues. It is a place to he instnietiMl in. ” Then tnrnina 
to Probus, he sfv)ihingly and in iK-rsuasive t<>nes, addixl, ’* He 
advised now, gejod friend, and leave tdf thy otlice of teacher 
Rome can Well .'*]>are thee. Take tlie jiidgnu-nl of others; we 
need not thy (iwgrine. Let that akme which is well established 
and '•ecu re. Sparc these institutions, venerable through a ilion 
sand years. Leave changes to tlie god«<.’’ 

JVobiw >ya.s about to reply* when we w(;re strangely inter- 
rupted. While we had been conversing, Ihere stood Wfore me. 
in the midst jjf tlie floor of the apartment, a man, whos<^ figure, 
face, and demeanour were such, that 1 hardly could withdraw 
my eye from him. He was tall and gaunt, lieyond all I ever 
.siw%aud erect as a pra*lorian in the ranks. His faceww strongly 
Roman, thin and bony, with .sunken cheeks, a brown and 
wrinkled skin— not through age, hnt e\ix»snre-' and eyes more 
wild and fierj’ than ever glared in the head of Hun or hynma 
He seemed a living firebrand of dealii and ruin. As we ialkeii. 
he .stood there motionlefis, sometinn‘s casting glances at our 
group, but more frequently fixing them uiwm a roll which he 
held in his hands. 

As Varus uttered the last words, this man .•'tiddeuly left lil-i 
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]) 0 .st, and roaching ns with two or throe strides, .shook hLs Ion'.; 
finger at Varus, saying, at the same time, 

Hold, blaspnemer ! ” 

The profwt .siarltMl as if struck, and gazing a moment with 
iinfcigned amazement at the figure, then iiiimcdiatelj burst 
into a laugh, erving out — 

“ lla ! ha ! AVho in the name of Hecate have we here ? lla ! 
lia !— he seems jn.st cscaiiod fn»ni the Civaria.” 

“ Thy laugh, '^sai«l the figure, is the music of a si(‘k and dying 
soul. It is a reltel’s insult againM the inajesty of Heaven. Ay. 
laugh on ! That is what the devils do ; it is the merriment of 
hell. What time they burn not they laugli. lint enough. 
Hold now thy spoiling. Prefect Varus, for high sis thou art, I fear 
thee not: n»>! not wort Ihon twice Anrelian, instead of VarU'. 
1 h:ivo .vunewhaf for tliiv. Will hear it 
With delight, Ihilx). Say on.’* 

“ U was ihy word just now, * Rome nce<ls not this d()ctrino,’ 
wa' if not I"” 

“ If 1 sjjid it not, it is a saying, and 1 will father it.’’ 

Rome needs not this d<H‘triuc: she is well eiuuigh; let her 
alone !’ Tlieso w(‘re thy words. Need not. Varns, the streets of 
Rome a cleansing river to purify them ? l)ost tluui think them 
w<*ll enough till all the f<funtaiiis have been let l(K)se to imnr** 
them? Is TurquinV M‘wer a jdaee to dwell in? (’onhl all tie* 
\\:iter><>f R<Mne swei*ten it ? The people of Romo are fouler 
than h(*r highway The stuvers are sweeter than the very wor- 
shipi)er> tn (»nr temtile'. Thou knowc>t somewliat of Ihi.s. AVa.-! 
over present at the rites of Haechus ?- or those of the (‘yprian 
goddc.ss ? Nay, blush not yet. !hd.st ever liear »»f the glauiator 
Pollex?" of the w«)in:in ( aviiia of tin* boy La'lins, and th** 
fair girl Fannin- protfereil id sold by the panuits, Pollcx ami 
C’a'cina, to the loo,se ideiusuros of (kallienns? Now' I giw thee 
leave to blush ! Is it nought that the one Italf of Rome S sunk 
in a .sensuality, a lx*a.sily dninkoiinoss and lust, fouler than that 
ofohl, whieli, in Jndei, called down the fiery voiigeam'e of tin* 
insulted lieavens? Thou knowesl well, l)oth from early oxiH-ri- 
eiwe and lH*rau>«‘ of thy of!i«*e, what the imrlieus of the theatre^ 
are, and nlace.s worse* th:iu tlwKse, and which to name wore an 
»>lVencf', lint 1-1 you tlu*y need n(»t lx* named. Is all this. Vani'. 
well enougli ? Is ihLs that venerable order thou wi)uld.st not 
have disturlvd? Is that tfi lie charged as imtuoty and 
atheism, which aims to change and reform it? .Vrothey<*on- 
.^furators, and relx-U and traitors, whose .side ollice and labour 
is to mend these dc*g< ncrate iimnds, to heal these* cornituing 
fiorcs, to |)our a lx*! ter life into the rotting canuss of litis guilt> 
city ? Is it for our ]»;istime, or our profit, that wo go alwut thi^ 
always d:ingerou.> work ? I** it a pleasun* to Item* the jilxvi, jests, 

and jtx^rs of the streets and the places i»f public n'?H>rl ? Will 
you not believe that it is for stnne great eml. that wo do and 
l>ear as thou sin^st -even the rt*<lenipli«>n. and purifying, and 
saving of R4>uie ? I love Romo oven as a mother, and for her 
am rciMly to die. I have bU*«l lor her frtvly in battle, in (laiil. 
tipon the PaiuilK*, in Asia, and in Figyi't. 1 :uu willing to 
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bleeil for lior at homo, even unto de:il]i, if that blood mij^ht, 
throu.t;h the blossinir of Clod, l)e a stream to cleanse her luitrify- 
in;j meml)ers. But oh, holy .lesus! why wstste I A\(>r<ls uimui 
one whoso heart is harder than the nether millstone! 'rlioii 
preaehedst not to Pilate, nor didst thou work tlij' wonders for 
llorotl. \'arus, iHwvare." 

And with these words, uttered with :i wild and threatenini: 
air. he abruptly turned ilnay, and was lost in the (jrowds of the 
stri'Cl. 

While ho raved, the prefeet maintained the same nnruflled 
demeanour as Indbre. Jtis customary >nule jdayed around his 
mouth, a smile like m> trther 1 ever siw. 'I'o a e:isual ol)>er\er, 
it would seem like every other smile, but to one who watches 
him, it is evident that it denot^'s no hilarity of heart, for the eye.- 
aoeom]ianv it not with a c<»rres]>ondiiiir t*xpres>bm, hul. ou the 
rojiirary, ltM)k forth from their iHniutiful cavities with alances 
that speak of anythinir nithcr than of t»eace and aood-will. So 
so<m a.- the strauiie Iviiur who ha«l Ihm-u dcrlaimiutf had «lisap- 
neared, the i>refect. turuinj? to me, a- he d^^w uj* las ^ow ii anmud 
liim. said, 

**1 mve you joy, Piso, of your eoadiutor. A few more of the 
same fashbni, and Uout(> is sifc.*' And .sduiinv; us with urbauitN, 
lie sallied from the >hoj). 

I had heiai too much anmziMi myself duriiij: tliis n eiic, to do 
anythimr else than stand -till, and hstcu, and oh>cr\»*. A> for 
Probus, I saw him to he greatly moved, ainl give sign- of ,*ven 
deep <listress. He e\i<lenny knew who the pepMin wa-. n- F saw 
him make more than one iuelfectual etlhri to arrest Inin in his 
harangue, and as evidciilly held him lu rc-pecl. -oeing lie 
abstainetl from all iuierruptipn of a .-|H.‘e<*h that lie felt to !»<• 
provoking wantonly tlie ptMoiLs of tiie ])n'fer>t, and of many 
who stood around, from whom, so .-*>011 ;is the man of aulliorily 
had withdrawn, angry words broke forth ahiiudanily. 

‘•Well did the noble prefc<‘t siy, that that v\ihl animal had 
come forth like a lialf-ramidiwl tiger from the Vivaria.” said one. 

*' It Is singular," (ilis<Tvcd another, "that a man win* preUmd- 
to reform the >tate. should think t<» do it by tirst putting it into 
a rage with him and all lie utters.” 

*' k.-j»e<jiaUy singular,” addeil a third, " that tlie advocate of a 
religion that, as 1 hear, condemns vioieiice. and consists in the 
Strictness with which the piL-sions are goM-rned. sliouhl .suppo.M* 
that he was doing any other work tlian iMit<Tiiig a hre:n‘li in hi- 
(»WTi citadel, by such ferwity. But it. is quite possi!»Ie his wit- 
are touched." 

“Xo. I presume not,” said the tir-t ; “this is a kind (»f zeal 
which, if 1 have oliscrved aright, the ( 'iiristians hold in esUHUii. ' 

As those KO|iurate<l to distuiit parts ol the shop, I .said i<* IVo- 
hu.s, whosccirKMl }i«ivil.voppre-s.M*d by wluii had occurred, '* » ha* 
demon dwedfs in that Unly tliat luw just, ilcpurtird Y' 

Well do you wiy demon. The Ixdlitr mind of that man 
oftlimc.- .s<jized upon hysomc foul }q)irif,;uid (Nmiid, and which 
then acts and sneak.s in its room. But do you not know him 

“ No, truly ; lie ts a stnuigcHr to me, as he appears to Im* to all.*’ 
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Nrverlhclcss, you have lK‘on in his (X)ini>any. You forget 
not the MofUterraiioaii ytiyage!''’ 

“ By no means. 1 enjoyed it highly, and recall it ever with 
delight;* 

Do you not remenil>or, at the lime I narrated to you the brief 
•^tory of my life, that, as I ended, a rough voice from among tlie 
soldiers cxelaimerl, ‘ Where now are the gods of Koine 'J’liis is 
iliat man, the .s<»l(licr Maeer; then iKiAnd witli fellow-soldiers to 
the service in Afriea, now a (/hristian preacher;' 

“ I sec it now. That man imiirttssed me then, with his thin 
fonn and all-devouring eyc‘S. Jhit the African ehmate. and the 
gash across liis left elu'ck. and wliich seems to have slightly dis- 
liirlK'd llie eye upon that side, liave made him a «lillerent being, 
and alnuM a terrilic mie. Is lie sound and .sane ?” 

Perfectly so." rejdieil iVohus, “ iinle'*s ve may say that .«^)uls 
earnestly devoted and /ealou.<^ are mad. There is not a more 
righteous <oul in Kmiie. lli< eonseienee is bare, and shrinking 
like a frcNli wound. Ili'^ hre;i.M h" warm and fond as a woman's, 
llis p4 iiiience for the wibl errer': ««f his pavran youth, a eoiisum- 
?riv: tire, wl.'icli, wliib* it n doubles hi> ardour in doing what he 
may in the e:uiS4» of truth, raires in MSTet. and. if iheswortlorthe 
ero<s eluim him not. will bring him to the grave, lie is utterly 
iticapable tif bar. All the racks and the dungtHnis of Ihnne, 
with their tonnent«»r^. eraild not ierrif\ him." 

" \ ou now interc'^t me in him. I mu.‘»i see ami know' liiin. 
If initrht be of ^Tviee to him and to all. I'robii.'. meihink.s 
if he could l>e hrouglit to assfXMuto wi;)i tbo.^e whose juster 
nofien'i might intluemT his, and modif\ ilumi to tlu rule of 
trutli.* 

“ I fear not. A\’hat In' m 4 *s, lio sees clearly and strongly, and 
l>y it.M'lf. lie und4*r>tauds n dhing .of one truth l)earing upon 
another, and adding t<» it or taking (rom it. 'IVulli is tnitjj with 
iiiin. and as hi«i«o\n mind perceives it. not am»ther‘s. Jliseon- 
s«*iem’e w ill allow liim in no ace^im modal ions to other men’s 
opiiiiuns or wisiio. He i> imt-aiicnt iiiuK-r an argument as a 
war-lmrse undiT the rein after the IvumiH't .stJiimis. It is una- 
vcndahle. therefore, hut lie xliouM pos'»es> great iiower among the 
( 'hri>li:iiis of Koine. IliN .an* the In>M .and deei.'.ive qualities lli.at 
"Irike tin* eonnnon mind. Tlien* is glory ami ai»plaus4^ in follow- 
ing and enduring umliT .>u« h a leader. .Many are fain to Indieve 
him di\inely illuinmatj (I and imtadh'd l4> unite the tdiaraeter' 
of teacher and prophet : ami from knowing that he isM» reganled 
hy othe rs, Maeer has enme ainm-'t t4i helnwe it liimx'lf. lie is 
tending more ami nion* to cfni^lrm* ever\ imj>iib«* t)f his owni 
mind into a divine sugge-'lioinaml. I l>elu Ye. lione.Mly e\i>erienees 
ditlieulty in di.se'riminating N’tween them. Still. I do not deny 
that, it would Im* of advantage lor him mon‘ and mort' to eomo in 
<a»nt4M'1 with .solwr ami enlightened mind'-. I shall take idea- 
sure, at some fitting moment, to jM'4’ompany >011 to his |iuiiihle 
dwelling: the rather a^ I would .''how \ou also his wife and 
rhildnMi. all of wlmni an* like hiny'^elf - t’liristiaii'^.” 

“ I shall not forget the* promi'^e.’’ 

Wlie'reii]>on we >epnrate*d. 
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I then scurchotl for Publius, and making my purchason, ro- 
turned home, ^lilo folltnvin^ with the biwks. 

As Milo relieved himself of his burden, discharging it upon 
the floor of the library, I overheard him to say— 

Lie there, accursed rolls !— may the flames (‘onsumo you, on* 
vou are again uiwn my shoulders ! Por none but Piso would i 
have done what I have. i.et me to the temple and expiate.” 

” AVhat words are thes^?” crieil Solon, emerging suddenly 
the sound from a recess. “ Who dares to heap curses upon book^, 
which are the .soul embalmed and made imi»crishablo ? M'ha^ 
have we here y Alia ! a new tre:tsuro for those vacant sholve>. 
and most trimly ordercil.” 

“ These, venerable Greek,’* exclaimed Afilo, waving him away, 
“are IvKiks of magic — oriental magi<‘ ! Have a care ! A touch 
may ho fatal I Our noble ma.stor atU‘ets the Egyidians.” 

“ Magic exclaimed Solon, with supreme contempt ; "art 
thou .so idiotic as to put credence in such fancies? Away! -- 
hinder me not I” Aiul saying s(», he eagerly grasptnl a vohiinc, 
and unrolling it. to the beginning of the Wi>rk, drojiped it sud- 
denly, as if bitten by a scrjMuit. 

“ ila !'* crie<l Milo, “ siiid I not .so ? Art thou so idiotic, learned 
Solon, as to believe in such fancies? How is it with then*? N 
thy hloo<l hot or cold? thy teeth bK)sc or fast? -thy anii 
withered or swolbai ? ’ 

Solon >t<K)d surveying lUc pile, with a look partly of aujcr. 
partly of .Mwrow. 

“ Neither, fwl !’* he ro]died. “These ]»twsc>s not the power or 
worth fabled of nriijic. They are Ixioks of dreams, vi.siou'-. 
roveries, which arc ‘hi the mind what foirs wonbl he for foo<l, and 
air for «lrink— innut ritivc and vain. l*upias ! 1 rciueus !—Ileg**- 

siiipus 1- -Polycarp 1 ' Origen ! — whos«* uaiiie> arc thc-c, and to 
wiiovi familiar? Snmi* are tJreek, some arc Latin, hut not ;» 
name famous in the world meets my eye. Hut wc will order 
them on their .shelve-, and trii-t that lime, wliich aecomph>he> 
all things, will restore reason to Pi-o. Milo, es>ay thy streiigtli 
—my limbs are fecible and lift iIv.m* uism yonder marble ; so 
may ago deal gently with thee.” 

“ Not for their weight in w isdoni. Solon, would f airain touc’a 
them, r have Ixn-iie lliem hither, and if llu? nricsts speak truly, 
my life is worth not an ol)ohis. 1 were ma<l to temi»t my fii^‘ 
farther” 

*’ Avaunt the<*, tlien, tor a fool ami a -lave, as thou art !" 

“Nay now, master Solon, thy tiwn wisdom forsakes thee 
l^hilosoidier.s they say, are ever iJo.-.s«>.-iirs f»f themselves, th<in?h 
for the rtfsi tliey he lx?ggars.” 

“ Beggar I sayest thou? Avaunt, I say, or Pania.s .shall tcacii 
thee” - and he would have laiinchecl the roll at the Inwl of Milo, 
hut that, with quick in.stinct, lie shot from the apartment, and 
left the pedagogue to do hi.s own Iddding. 

So, Fausta, you see that Solon is .still the irritable old man he 
w’a«.and Milo the f<H)l he? was. Think not me w<»rsc limn either, 
for hoping so to entertain you. I know that in your wditudo 
and grief, even .such picture.* may lie widconie. 

W lion I r(*latod to Julia the scene and the conversation at tlio 
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shop of rubliiis, she listened not without u^ptation, and cx))r(;ssr*i 
lior fears lost such extravaganrres, repeated and bewjme ooiimujii, 
slioiild in flame the minds both of the peojilc and their rulers 
:ipiinst the Christians. Though 1 agree; with her in lamenting 
tlie excess of zeal displayed by many of the Chri.‘?tians, and their 
needless {is.‘«ault.s ujmui the characters and faith of their oi)})Osers, 
f cannot anprehend serious c^insoquonces from them, l^ecause 
tlioy are .so row and rare, and are nalpuMe exceptions to the gene- 
ral ehanicliT whi<*h 1 believe the whole city would unite in 
a.<cribing to the Chri^lians. Their mildness and i»acific temper 
are perha])S the very traits hy which they arc most distinguished, 
wilh which tlM*y are indeed coiitftually reproached. Yet indivi- 
dual acts are often the remote cruises of va>t universal evil — <if 
hloodshed, war, and revolution. Macer alone .is enough to set 
till lire a rif}' a continent, a world. 

1 rcjoii'o, 1 «‘annot tell you how .sincerely, in all your i»rogress. 
I do not doubt in the ultimate return 4if the city to its former 
iMi]»uhmsness and wealth, at le;Lst. Aundian has done well for 
\ou at last, llis disburstmients for the Temple of the Sun alone 
.■in‘ vast, and must h* more than eoual to its porfetd restoration. 
Vet his overthrow n column you w ill scnr(‘e be templed to rebuild. 
Kor/et not to assure (iruc< -hi is and ('alpurniiis of my alfeetion. 
i 'arewoll. 


LKTTKH III. 

FROM TO FAI S’M. 

Yor lire right, Fan.^ta, in your unfavourable judgment of the 
Komaii iK)piilace. The Ron i mis are m»t a people one #oiild 
select fowhom to promise a religion like this of Christianity. 
All I'yu.scs .*iecm to c< on nine to injure ami corrupt them. They 
are too rich. 'Phe wealth «>f subject kingdoms and pnivinces 
finds it.'t way to Koine; and not only in the form of tribute to 
the trca.'^ury of the empire, but in that of the jirivate fortunes 
am:u‘'sed by >m’b as have held olluvs in them for a few years, and 
•aIio then return t<» the laidlal, to diN<ipatc in extravagances and 
luxurirs, unknown \o other parts «if the worM, the riches wrung 
by violence, injustice, and avarice, from the wrelcluHl inhabitants 
whom fortune had ilelivered into their power. Yes, the wealth 
of Rome is accumulatoii in such ma.'«ses. not through the chan- 
nels of industry or commerc*c; it arrives in bales and diip-load.s, 
dniincd from foreign lands by the band of extortion. T'be palaces 
are not to Ik* nuinlMTe<l. built and ad«>riUHl in a manner .sur^iass- 
iiig those of the nionarclis iif other nations, which an* the private 
residences of thost*, or of the deseemiaiils of tho.se, who for a 
few years have i»resided over some distant provimv, but iu that 
brief tiim*, Wrres-like, have mil'll their opportunities so well as 
to return home oppn^M'd with a wealth whieh life jiroves not 
bug enough to spend, iiotw*ith.<tauding the aid of dissolute and 
siieiidthrift sons. Hero have we a single .source of evil iHiual to 
the ruin of any fH^ople. The iiionls of no coimnunity i*ould he 
protiKdod against .such odds. It is a mountain tqrronl tearing its 
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way through the fields ot* the Imsbaiidmuii, whose trees and i>lants 
possess uo-streiigth of branch or rcM)t to resist the inundation. 

Then, in addition to all this, there are the largesses of the 
emperor, not only to his urinios but to all the citizens of 1h)ine: 
which are noiv so iniich a matter of exiK'ctation, that reliellioiLs 
I believe would ensue were they not Ix^slowetl. Aurolian, bi'fore 
his expedition to Asia, nromised to every citizen a t^ouple of 
crowns: he has redeeinecli'he promise by the distribution, not of 
money, but of bread, two loaves to each, with the figure of a crown 
.stinni)ed uinm them. Besidt'sthi.s, there has licen an allowaiuje of 
meat and pork— so much to all the lower orders. He even contein- 
plate4l the addition of wine to <fte list, but was hindered by the 
indicions sugg*Ntion of his friend and g(‘nerul, \Incap«)r, that if 
he provided wine and pork, he would ne.xt be obliged to furnish 
them fowls als(). or piildic tumults might break out. This 
reciilled him to his senses ; still however only in part, for the 
other grants have not bivn witlulniwn. In this maimer is this 
whole population supported in hileness. liabour is cmifimsl to 
the slaves. The poor feed u]jon the Ixmnties of t lie oini»c*ror, and 
the wealth so abumlantly lavishetl by scnailors, nobles, ami the 
retired proconsuls. 'Pheir side emiiloynuMit is to wait uinin the 
pleasure of their many masters, serve them, as they are ready 
enough to do, in the toils and preparations of hiMirv, ami what 
time they are not thus oceni»ied, p;i>'- the reimiimler of their 
hours at the theatre^, at the eircn>e>, at aimes of a thousand 
kinds, or in noisy group.'' at the eorner> of the streets and in the 
market-places. 

It is I )f ‘Come a state necessity to provide amusements for the 
I>opulaco, ill order to lx* safe aicjiin.st tlieir vioh n<'e. 'Phe theatres, 
the batlLs, with their ample jinivisions for passing awiiy time in 
some indolent amuM'inent or aetive g;nno, are always oi>en and 
always crowded. Ihiblic or funend gaim*s are also in ]ir«»gress 
without intermis.sion in different parts of the i*apilal. 'Pliose 
in-stitiited in honour of tlio gixls, ami wlnc!li make a jiart of the 
very religion of the iieo]>le, are seldom sns|x*nded for oven a day. 
At one temple or another, in this grove or tliat, within or with- 
out the walls, are these lovers of iileasure entertained by shows, 
processions, music, and saerifices. And as if tliose were not 
enough, or when they ])erchaneo fail for a moment, and the 
sovereijm jieoplc are listii^ss and didl, the Flavian is thrown opim 
by tlio iniiK*nal command, the Vivaria vtnnil fortli their mad- 
tlcneii and howling tenants, (dtlier to destroy each other, or dye 
the dust of the arena w ith the blmid of gladiators, jcrimiiials, or 
captives. These are the, great days of the Jloman people ; these 
their favourite iiloasures. The cry through the .streidf* in the 
morning, of even women and Imy.s, “ Fifty captives to-day for the 
lion.s in the Flavian,’’ logetlier with the more solemn annoumx?- 
ment of the .sanui by tlie public heralds, and by tiaintcd bills at 
the (jorners of the .strotits, ami on the public baths, is sure U* 
throw the city into a fever of excitement, and rivet by a new 
l)ond the affections of this blcKxly ])oo))Io to their indulgeut 
emperor. 

llarrlly ha« the floor of the amphitheatre been renewed since 
the cessation of the triumphal ganie.s of Aiireliaii, before it in 
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a^uiii to 1 m? soaked with hhiod in honour of Apollo, whose inagni- 
heent toini>le is within a few days t(» bo dedi<ialed. 

Never before, 1 Iwlieve, was there a city whose inhabitants so 
many and so powerful eaust^s conspircsl to corrupt and morally 
(h'stroy. \\’ere I to mvo you a picture of the vmjcs of Rome, it 
would Ik? t(K) dark and foul a one for your eye to read, but not 
darker or fouler than you will supisise it must necessarily be to 
asree with what I have already said. ,^Vherc there is ?k> little 
industry and much pleasun*. the vices will flourbih and .shw)t 
Til) to their most ^ijrant u* vrrowlli. Not in t he days Nero were 
they more luxiiria'nt than ni»w. ^irelian, in the tirst year of liis 
reii»n, laid uikui them a severe biBiseful restraint, and they wee® 
(iiw'ked tor a linu*. But sinee heiias liimself dc]>arled from the 
simiilicily and rimmr (»f that early day, and actually or virtually 
repealed the lawswliieh then were i)romiil«ed for the rt'fornialion 
of the eity in its manners, the people have also relapsed, and the 
iineient (‘xcessos arc nMiewed. 

'Jiiis certaiidy is not a |M‘ople who, in its whole nias'*. will lx? 
eai^ei; to receive the truths of a relimon like this <)f (iirislianity. 
It will lie reimlsive to them. You are rii^ht in l)elievin}r that 
amon^ the ;:reatcr part it will find no favour. But all are not 
such as I have deMTibc<l. There are others dilferent in all 
respects, and whostaiwl wailini! the appeanuii'c of some jiriuci- 
ples'<d’ liiilosoiiiy or reliirion which shall Ik? powerful eiioudi to 
redeem their country from idolatry and moral death, as well as 
raise Themselves from <larkness to li^dit. Some of this <ort are 
to he found amoiii' the nobles ami senators themselves - a few 
tiinonj? the vt*ry dreL's of the peo))le. but most amon^' tliose who. 
.^eeurirn;? for themselNes eomt>etenee and independence hy their 
own labour in stime of the us; nd art-', and i^rowiiiK thoughtful 
and intelligent with their labour, understand iu some degree, 
which others do not, what lih is for, and what they are for. and 
hail with my truths which coiimicnd them.^elves to Ixith flieir 
reason and alfeciions. It is out of thm*. the very lK*st blmMl of 
lUrnic. that our Christians are made. They are, in iulelligimoe 
ami virtue, tlu‘ very ’huic* and muscle of the capital, and of our 
two millions constitute ho mean proport ion “■ large enough to 
rule and <’ontrol the wliole, shouhl they ever chm»se put forth 
their power. It is among tlK»se that the ('hristi.'ui nreiwhers aim 
to s])read their d<H'iriiK»s. and when they shall all, or in Ihoir 
gr<?aler part, lie convcrte«l— as jiulging of the future hy the past 
and i>reseut. w ill hsii)peu in no long lime— Borne will In? safe and 
the emigre sitfe. For it needs, I am j>ersiiaded, for Borne to Ik? 
sus pure as she is great, to l)e eternal m her dominion, and then 
the (dvilizer and .saviour of the whole world. Oh, glorious age ! 
—not remote— when truth shall wield the sceptre in Osar ssi>at, 
and subject nations of the earth no longer come u]) to Rome to 
behold and c(»py her vices, hut hi hear the luw' and iKMinbued 
with the doctrine of Christ, si> bearing ba«*k to the remotest 
province i»recioiis seed, then? to Ik? planted, and spring up and 
liear fruit, tilling the earth with iH'anlv and fragranw ! 

These tilings, Rausta. in answer to the (picstions at the close of 
your letter, which Indruy just such an interest iu the subject 
which engrosses me, as it gives me jdeasurc to witness. 
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I have before inentionod the completion of Aureliair s Temple of 
the Sun, ami tlio proposed dedication. This august eereinony in 
upi)ointed for to-morrow, and this evening we are bidden to t lie 
giirdens of Sallust, where is to be all th(‘ rank and beauty of 
Uome. Oh that thou, Fausta, eouldst Ik‘ there ! 

I have been, I have seen, 1 have sut^pcil. I have' returned : and 
again soaUnl at my tables l)eneath the im>te<*ting arm of my 
<'hosen divinity, I take my pen, aiul, by a few niagie tltiurishes 
and marks, rau*'e you, a thousand leagues away, to S4r and hear 
A\hat I have seen and heard -^las ! that 1 »‘annot eaiise you to 
rUp iLs I di<l also. But this is Ivond the power of the pen. 

Aeconipauied by Portia aiurjulia, I wtts within the i>alaeeof 
*he emperor early enough to enjoy the **nmpany of Aun*lian and 
i..ivia Ixdbrc the rest of the world wsis there. We won* c;arried 
To the more private apartments of the emi>re.ss, where it is her 
“Ustom to rt*<*oive tlio.se whost* frieud.ship she values most highly. 
They are in that iiart of the j|>alat.‘e whieh \im undergone no 
;dlerations since it was the resnleimc' of the great historian, hut 
chines in all tlu? lu>tre of a tast-e and an art that adorne<l a more 
:MX5ompli.slied age than our own. K^innaally, it seems to me, in 
the gpceful (lLs]Kjsition of the interiors of their i)alru*es, and the 
eoinbincd richness and apitropriatene.'ss of i lie art lavislied upon 
thorn, did the genius of the days of Hadrian and Vesi)asiau 
>untass our (mu. Not that 1 dehaid all that that genius 
adopUsl and immortalized. It w;ef not sddom li(*entious and 
gross in its o<niceptions, however unrivalled iu the art and 
M.’ienee by wliich they were mildc to glow unon tin.* walN, or 
actually s|x*uk and move in marble (»r bnuss. In tin; favrmrito 
apartment of Livia, into which we were now admiUed, |K*rfts;l 
in its foniis and pnj|M)rtions, the wall> ami e(*ilings are covered 
with the story (if Ix-da, wnmght with an elle« l of drawing and 
c'oloifr of which the present times utlbrd no example. ’I’lie Widl- 
knowii (freek, Polymnest<*s, w;ls the artist. And this riM>m. in 
all its einhelli.'-hment.s, is chaste and c(»ld coinjiiired with olliers, 
whose subjects were furiiUhed to the painter by tin.* prolligatc 
mjtster himself. 

The rfioni of in- it is termed, is -but how iM.suitirul it i.s 

I (ijinnot tell. WonU paint jKiorly to thee>e. Helievi* it not 
less b«.*aiitiful. nor k^s exqiiUitely lelonied with all that womun 
loves most— hangings, caniets, and com hes— than any in the 
pala(;;c of (jracchiis or ZeiKibia. It wits lu re wo found Aureliaii 
and Livia, and liLs ni(cc Aurelia. 'I’he ciutK'ror-^liabiUfd in 
>iikcii rolK*.s, richly wrought with g(»ld, tin; iiiM-iKinirjle sword at 
his side, from which at tin* exiien.se of whatever incongruity, ho 
never i>arl.'- adv.mwHl to the mx^r to rcs'eive us, .Miying, 

am happy that the lllildll(5^s (»r this autumn day ix*riniU 
ihi.;* ple;i.-iire, to w.*c the mother of the Pi.si»s iHUieath my roof. 
It is rare iiow-u-days that Uoiiie s(x;s her abroad.” 

“ JSave to the |»ala(x; of Aurelian,” renlied my mother, " I now, 

is well known, never mov<; beyond tin; prwincU* of my own 
dwelling. Simre the captivity and death of your former com- 
imnion in arm.s, my great hiisljaiid, Ciieius Pi.so, the widow’M 
hearth ha'i been my hull of state, tliesi* widow’- weeds niy only 
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robes, lint it must bo ni^ ttiaji private grief, and more than 
the storms of niitiiinn or ot winter that W 04 &I keep mo back 
when it is Aiirelian who bids to tbo feast.’* 

“ We owt^ you. many tlmnkff,** replied the emperor. “ Would 
that the loyally of the parents were iiihorited by the children 
c:u«tiiig towards me, as he sahited me at the same time, a look 
n liicii seemed to say that he was ])arlly serions, if partly in je.>t. 
After rnntnal in<|uirios ami saln1ati(|ns, wc ^ve^e S'Kjn .se;ite<l 
upon ronehes, hen<*alh a hla/.e of light, whieh, from the centre of 
the apart m<*nl. darted its brightness, ils it had been the sun itself, 
to every ]»art (►f tlic room. 

“Jt is no light sorrow to a motbers heart,” said Portia, “to 
know tliat her two sons, and her only sons, are, one the open 
enemy of bis country, the other — what shall I term yon, Lucius? 
— an innovator upon her ancient institutions; and wliile he 
Ivlieves and <‘alls himself — sineendy. I doubt not— the friend of 
his country, in truth, as every good Uomun would say— not an 
enemy, my son, I <‘aiinot use that word, hut as it were— an un- 
eonscnnix injurer. W«mld that the eumineror of the world Imd 
power to iMiinpur this hoy's will 
“ Aurehan. mother,*' 1 reiditsl, “did lie possess the power, 
would hesitate to usi* it iu such a euust*. lint it is easy to see 
that it would demand infinitely mrtre iwiwer to change one honest 
mind than to Mihdue even the.w<»rM h\ the swoni.*’ 

.\urelian for :i brief nionient hniked lU* if he liad received a 
por^ »nal allVont.- 

“ IIo\^ ‘.i.v you r*’ said ho ; “«kmands it more power to change 
one mind than eoTuiuer a world r Methinks it mi/lii he done 
with soinethiug less. My sol ’ (Ts often maintain wiih violence 
a certain opinion ; hut I tind it not dillienll to ran*«e thorn to let 
it go. ainl take mine in its pla e. The arguments I use never fail.” 

*‘'rhtit may Ih\'’ I replie<l, “in matters of little ino^iopt. 
PiVen in tlu-se, however, is it not plain, Anrelian, that you cause 
them not to lei go their opinion, hut merely t*) suppress H, or 
atleet to chaiigv- it? Your iiower may eoini>el them either to 
.silence, or to an a,ssertiop of the verj’ <-ontrarj' of what they hut 
just before Inal dirlartnl as their belief; hut it eaiinot alter their 
itiinds. That is to l>e d<me by reas<in only, not by f<»ree.'* 

“By rea.>oii lirsl,*’ auswere<l the emyKTor ; “ but if that fail, 
then by force. Tlie ignorant, and the ]»n*sinnplnous, ami the 
mischievous, must he dealt with as we deal with children. Jf we 
argno with them, it is a favour. It is our right, ns it is better, o. 
(vmimnud ami cnmjiel.** * 

“Only <‘stahli.sh it that such and .such are iunorant, and 
erromnnis, ami presumptuous, and I allow that it would Ih' right 
to siicneo Un*m. But that is the very difliculty in the ca.so. 

w** to know that tliey, who think diflTerently from oiir- 
sebrea, are ignorant o^ ernm’eous? Surely tlio fact of the 
(lillercnce is not satisfnetorj' proof.” 

“ They,” rejoineil Anrelian, ** who depart from a certain 
atandara in art arc said to err. The thing in this case is of no 
consequence to any, therefore no punishment ensues. So there 
ia a standard of religion in the state, and they who depart IVoni 
it jnay lu* said to err. But religion is essential to the state, 

V 
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they who err should bo brought back, by whatever application of 
force, and compelled to conform to the standard.” 

“In what sense,” «ud Portia, “can common and icnorant 
people be regarded as fit judges of what constitutes or Joes not 
constitute a true religion ? It is a subject level scarce to philo- 
sophers. If indeed the gods should vouchsafe to descend to 
earth and converse with men, and in that manner teach some 
new truth, then any ote, iHxs.«essed of eyes and ears, might 
receive it, and retain it without presumption. Nay, he could 
not but do so ; but not otherwise.'* 

*• Now have you stated, ’ sjud I, “ that which constitutes the 
precise c?u«e of Christianity. Tliey who received Christianity in 
the first instance, did it not by balancing against cacli other such 
refined arguments jus philosophers use. They were simply 
judge.s of matters of fact— tjf what their eyes Ixdield and their 
ears heard. G<xl did vouchsafe to descend to earth, and by liis 
messenger converse with men, and teach new truth. All that 
men had then to do wils this, to sec whether the ovidenee was 
snUieient that it was a God spc;ikin« ; and that being made plain, 
to listen and record. And at tliis day, all that is to be done is to 
inquire whether the record l)e true. If the r(Hx>rd Ijc a well- 
authenticated one of what the mouth of God spoke, it is then 
a<ioiit<*d as the e«Hle of religious truth. As fVir what the word 
contain.s, it requires no acute intellect to judge concerning it— a 
child may nndorstan<l it all.” 

“Truly,” replied IVjrtia, “ this agree.s but ill with what I have 
heard and believtvi concerning (’hristianity. It has ever been 
set fV>rtli JUS a thing full of darknc.ss and mystery, which it re- 
quires the most vigorous powr-rs to penetrate and (itunpreheiid.” 

“So has it Ihx'U ever presenP?tl to me,” addcsl the oni|>cror. “ f 
have wnceived it to hut some new form of Platt >'s dreams, 
deilficr more clejir in itself, in»r proiiii.'iing to be of more use to 
mankind. St^», if I err nf)t, the leaniotl Porphyrus hits stateil it.” 

“ A g<j«Kl fact,” here inlerp*»sed Julia, “us worth more in thi.s 
argument than the leaniing of the most leamtsi. Is it not sutli- 
cient pnK)f, Aurelian, that Chri'<tianity is .somewhat .sulliciently 

? laiii and eiusy, that women arc able to recreive it .so readily? 
’ake me a.s an unanswonible argument on the side of Piso.” 

“ The worneiwof Palmyra,” replie<l the emperor, jw I have 
good rea.son to know, are more than the men of other climes. 
She who reads Plato and the last essays of Idotiims, of a 
morning, .seated idly beneath the shrulownf some spretiding bo<^h, 
jiust a.s a Uoman girl would the last child’s story of Spuriu.s 
about Father Tiber and the Milviaift Bridge, i.s not to bo 
received in this miestion a.s but a wcmiin, with a w'oman’s pi)wer.s 
of judgment. When the women of Borne receive their faith aa 
easily jw yon do, then may it be b^ as an argument for its 
simplicity. But let us now break off the thread of thus discourm*, 
too .«<crvu‘n> ff»r the occasion, and mingle with our other friends, 
who by thi.s must bo arrived.” 

8o with these words we left the apartment where wo had been 
siitinu the emiieror having upon one side Portia, and on the 
other Li viji, and movcrl towards the great central roonus of the ^ 
lace where guests arc entertained, and the imperial banquets hdd. 
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Tlie company was not numerous : it w'as rather remarkable 
for its selectnoss. ArnouK others not less disliiigui.shed, there 
were the venerable Tacitus, the consul OapiUdinus, Marcellinus 
the senator, the prefect Varus, the priest Froiito, the generals 
Frobus an(iMucaiK)r, and a few other of the military favourites 
of Aurelhin. 

Of the conversation at supper I remenibcr little or nothing, 
only that it was free and lisrht, each s^Jming to enjoy hiiiisc^lf and 
the companion who reclinorl next to him. Aureliaii, with a 
cx)ude.'<cending graces which Ito one knows belter liow to a.'jsume 
than he, urged the wine upon his frir*iids. it< they appeared 
ocnisionally to forget it, otfering frcrpiently some new and nn- 
heard-of kind, broinrlit from Asia, (J recce, or Africa, and which 
he would exalt U) the .'«kies for its flavour. More than once did 
ho, as he is wont to do in his sisirtive iikkmI, deceive us ; for 
calling upon ns to till oiir iroblels with wlcit he (Ic.^ieribed a.« a 
liquor snrn;L«sing all of Tl;dy. and which iniLdil serve for ilebo to 
Txmr out lor the gods, and requiring us t<» drink it oil’ in honour 
of Ha<-chus, Fan, or (\‘res, wo found, upi>n lifting our cups to 
drain them, that they had l>eeu >‘hargL‘«l with some coloured ami 
])erfuiricd medicament more sour or hitter than the worst com- 
po« nd of tlu* arKithociiry, <»r than mas.sican overheated in the 
wits. Th(*.<e .sanie.s, ctiminu fnnn the master of the worM, were 
sure h> be well received : his satellites, t»f whom not a few were 
near him, being read> to <lie with o.\ce.ss of laughter— the 
attendant slaves eatcliiii r the jest, and enjoyiinr it with nohy 
vociferation. I l.iughed with the r(*sl, for it setmis wist‘ to T>ro- 
pitiate by an act not alisohitclv base, imc whovr ambitious and 
cruel nature, unless s<Kdh' d ami nptK*aseil by such otlerings, is so 
prone to reveal itself in deeus of darkue.^s. 

M’hen the fea.st w’U' nearly ende<l. ami th^ attending slaves 
were employed in loading it for the last lime with fruii.s^^lives. 
and confections, a troop of eunuchs, richly hahileil, entered the 
amrtmenl to the sound of flutes and horu.<, bearing uixm a 
platter of gold an immense liowl or vase of the same metal, dlled 
to tiie brim with wine, wdiich they placed in the emilre of the 
table, and then, at the <*ommaml of the emperor, with a liwlle ef 
the same preeiou.s material and oriunnented w ith gems, serve ! 
out the w’iiie to the conq>any. At first, as the jjlittering iwiireaut 
Jidvanced, astonishment kept us mule, and caused us involun- 
tarily to rise from our ctiuchcs to watch the ci*reim‘nj' ( I’ 
introducing it, and fixing it- in its iipiMuiuod place. For never 
heforo in Itonio luwl there Ih^cu .seen, I am Mire, a golden vc.ssel 
of such size, or wrought with art so marvellous. Tlie language 
of wonder and plcjusun* was hoard, on every side, fnmi evory 
mouth. Even Livia and Julia, who in l'alniyr.\ had Ixvn nse<l 
to the goblets and wine-rnpsof the eastern Demetrius, show evl 
amazement not less than the othei-s at a magniru’enco and a 
beauty that surpasseil all oxncrieneo and all couception. «) ust 
above where tbo bowl wa.s ])laceil. hung the principal light, by 
whicli the table and tlio apartment were illumiiiatoil, which 
falling in flooils upon the wrought or p<dishc(l gold and the 
thiokfy-.strowed diamonds, (xuised it to blaze with a snlondour 
which tho eyes could hardly Ixjar, and, till accustomed to it In* 
D 3 
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provcaliMl us from minutely exmniniu" Iho soul ptu res. 
which, with lavish ])rofusioii and oousuiniiiato art, j^loutnl an»l 
burned u]»oii the |>od\*st:iI, the swelling: sides, tiio rim and liandlos 
of the va>e, and covered the broad and ^oldtm i>I:iin upon wliieh 
it stood. I hapidly was near it, Kdni: seated opposite Aiirelian, 
and on ihe inner side of the table, wbieb, as the ed.4t)m now is, 
w;is of the form of a bent l)ow, so that I eonld study at my 
leisure the histories and^ubles that were wronudit over its wliole 
snrfat e. dulia and Ijivia, Ihdnjr also m‘ar it on the cdher side of 
the table, weiv in the stune maiiner wliolly absorlxxl in the 
sime avireeahlo task. 

Livia being rpiite earried out of herself by tliis sudden an<l 
uiie\i>ei ttMl splendour — having evidtadly no knowledge of its 
api)rt»a<-li -like agirl iis she still is in her natiinil. nnpreinedilat<sl 
inovcnn nts, ro<o fr<*iu her eoueh and eag(*rly lumt foruanl 
towanls the vase, the better to .scan its beauties, saying, as 
she did >o.— 

■‘The i*vnp<Tor nm-:! himstdf .stand answerable for all hreaehes 
of order midi-r eireiim<tanees like tlu'se. ( Jood I'riemls, h*i all who 
will, freely api>n)aeh, :uid leaving for a moment that of Ike'clms, 
drink at tlje fountain of l}eauty.’* WluTenpon, all wlio were.'o 
disposed gathereil round the ei‘ntreof the tal>h‘. 

“ Thi.s, ’ .said Varus, ‘'In »ih for size anil the t)erf»'et art lavi.'*hed 
upon it, surpasses the glories lahled of the hiickler of Minerva, 
who.'O fume has reaehed us." 

Von 'lay right ; it does so." said the e!nperr»r. “That dish of 
Vitellius was inferior in workmanship, as it w:vs less in weight 
and -ize than this, which, Indore you all, I herenaim* ‘ The Cu]> 
of liivia,* Let us till again from it, aud drink to the cmprc.ss of 
all the wm ! 1.” 

All sjn-aiig in eager haste to e<»mply with u eomuiand that 
caridoil with it its own enforeomont. 

‘‘ \Vhat< ver,”<-ontinm*d the emneror, when oiir enps had Imtu 
drained, “may hase h- t-n the cimuition of art, in oliier hranehts 
of it, in the time of that emneror, thent no raie then 
]»owcr over the metals, orw liost* knowlodgo of forms. wa.s eoin- 
parable with that I'f our own I)einctriu.s; for ihi-, ln' it known is 
the solcwork of the IJonian--and yid, to speak more truly, it. 
must 1)0 N'jitl the tin*ck - Demetrius, aided by his brother from 
the east, who is now with him. Lei the mii.sie een.-'O; we lU'eil 
that distnrbaiiee no more; and call in the l)rolhers Demetrius. 
Those are men who honour any age and any pre.smieo.’' 

The brothers soon ent<*red; ami never were jirinces or. Anthas* 
sailors greeh d with higher honour. All sccmeil to eonteml whii ii 
should say the Ino^t Hat terinu and agriHralde thing. “MlavfA,*’ 
cried the c*m|>eror, “ a eoueh and nips for the Demetrii.” 

The hrothiTs nxMnvcd ail thiscourt<.*JH* with the native o.*«se and 
dignity which everaeeonipany true genius. There wus no offen- 
sive b<»ldness nor presuming vanit^^iit neither was there any 
shrinking cow*ardiee rnir timidity. They felt that they were men 
not less dislingtiished hy the gocls than many or most of those in 
whose prcfseneo they were, ana they were siiliicient to themsolves. 
1'he Homan Ih'metriii.s resembles much hi.s brother of Dalmym, 
but in both (i)rru and ciiuritenancc isisscvs.>ics beauty of a higher 
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(mltT. Hislool; is contoiuplativc and inward; liis r-oiintfiiaiifo 
]>;dc and .v<*l dark; his feature'! eveu and e\actIy-dia]»od, like a 
slatuu : }us hair short and hlaek ; liis dress, as was that of liim of 
Pidiuyra, i)f the richest siulfs, and showing that \\Lallh had 
he<*om(! their reward as well :ls tame. 

Let us,” cried the emperor. “ iii full (uips drawn from the 
Livian fount do honour to oui>eh<*s and the arts, ]>y drinking to 
the healtli or Demetrius of Palmyra ||id Denietriu'! of Jiome.*’ 
KNcry euj) was tilled and drained. ‘‘ Avt- owe you thanks/’ then 
ad«ied Aurelian/* that you Iwive eomjdi ttd this great work at 
llie time i>roini>ed, lliough 1 fear it has heeu to y(»ur own cost, 
for the ]»aleness of your cheeks speaks uoi of heahl).” 

‘‘Tin* work/’ replie<l the Koniau J)eiiietrius. “could not liave 
been «;omi»leted hut for the titnelyand eir»*etual aid of my la.slem 
brother, to whoso h'anied hand, quicker in its execution than 
my own, y<Mi are inde])te<l for the arealer jiarl of the seulpUircs 
iijam IkUIi the h<»wl and dish.*’ 

“ It is true, noble emperor,” said llte impetuous brot])( r. “ my 
Itaml is the quicker of the two, and iu s<mie parts of this work, 
<''!n<-eially iu whatc'ver ]iertains to the east, ainl t() the forms of 
I'uildimr «)r of vegetation or e«Mume seen ehielly or only the**, 
my Vnowh'dge w;ls perhaps moreexaet and Jiiinutethan his; but 
let it >KJ received, that the head that could design ibex- forms, 
and comvive and arnimn- the<e histories and these graceful 
• !rii;nnenls--to my mind more fruitful of genius than all el.^c— 

' nserve you them ? have yon scanned them all ?— Kdongs to no 
other t han Demetrius of UoiiiO. iu my w lude hand there resides 
not. the skill that Is lo«lgcd iu (»uc of his fiiiJiTs-- in*!' in my whole 
liead the p<iwer that li(*sbeb’nd one of his eyes.” 

The enthusiasm (»f the oaMorii brother called up a smile u]»on 
Ihe faci'sof all, and a bin h upon the w hite cheek of tin* Ivoinam 

“ .My brother is younger than T,” be said, “and his bh)f>d miKS 
quicker. All that he say.s, though it be a picture of the tnu'sl 
lu*art ever loiiircd iu man, is \et to be taken with abatement. 
Put for liiin, this work would have bei*u far below its present 
merit. Let mo jusk you esjK*cially to mark the broad border 
where is set forth tlu* late triumph, and ainhassadors, captives, 
ami animals of all parts of the earth, e'-ptcially of the ea.<t. are 
seen in their ap]»ro])riate forms and habit'!, 'fhal is all from the 
chisel of niy hrollior. Ikhold here”- atid, ri'*im:. ho api»roachcd 
the va.«ic. and va.sl as it was, !)y a tom lc -so was it const met od~ 
turned it round “belmld here, where is ligiired the Queen of*’ 

in the enthusiasm of art he had forgotten for a moment to 

whfiru he was speaking, for at that instant his eye tell iquni the 
(roiiutenauce of Julia, who shxMl near him. and which ho saw* 
ca.‘!l down by an uncontrollahle grief. Ih* paused, coufu.'-ed and 
grievod—saying, as he turned hack the vase, “ Ah me ! cruel and 
iniliscrcel ! Pardon me, indde ladic.s; ami yet I d(*serve it not.” 

“(lO on, go on, Demclriiis/’ said Julia, assuming a elieerful 
air. “ You olfeud mo U(»t . The cour.'!e of empire must have its 
way; individuals are hut emmets in tliei'atli. I am now used 
to thw, Ihdicve me. It is for you rather, and the rest, to forgive 
in me a su<idcu W’cakness.” 

Demetrius, lhu,s commanded, resumed, and then with muuito- 
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iies!*, with much loamiuR and eloquence, discoursed suooessivoly 
uj»on the histories or cnibleiiiatic devices of this the chief work 
of h is hands. All were sorry when he ceased. 

“ To what you have overlooked,” said Aurelian, as he pausc^ 
“ must I call you hack, soeitig it is that part of the work which I 
most esteem, and in which at this moment I and all, I trust, arc 
most intor(*stod — ^thc sculptures iqxm the platter; and which 
rc]>n'sent the new temple j^nd ceremonies of the dedication, which 
to-morrow we cclehrate/' 

“ Of this,” replied Demetrius, ‘‘ I said less, l>ccausc ]ierhapsthc 
work is inferior, having l)oen committed, our time being short, 
to the hands of a pupil -a pupil, however, 1 lK*g to say, who, if 
the Divine rrovidence si)an^ hini, will one day, and that not a 
rein<»te one, cast ikshtuhov upon his teachers.” 

“That will he,” said the bi*otlier; “l*’laccusis full of the truest 
inspiration.” 

“Dut to the dedication— the dedication,” intcmipted the 
hoarse voi(‘e of Fronto. 

Den\c tri\is started and shrank Imckward a step at that sound ; 
hut instantly rer-overed himstdf, and read into an intelligiblo 
laRuuuiiie many of t lie otherwise (»bscure and learned dotails of 
the sculpture. As ho emied, the emi^ror said. 

AVe thank you, Demetrius, f<»r y(»ur l(‘arned lecture, which 
ha« given a new value to ycnir work. And now. while it i.s in niy 
mind, let me bespeak, as sism as leisure and inclination shall 
sene, a silver statue udided of AihjUo, for the great altar, which 
to-morrow will >oarc<‘ Ik* grace* 1 with such a one as will agree 
with the temple and its other t*rnaineiits.” 

Demetrius. a.H this was uttered, again slartcil, and hiseounte- 
nanc«'* became of a «leadly paleness. JJc* hesitated a moment, a? 
if stud) ing how to onler his words .so as to express lea.st (»tlen- 
sively an otfen.sive truth. On the instant I .suspcs*tcd what the 
trutn VMLS; but I w:us wlndly uiiprei)are*l for it. 1 had n.Kxnvcel 
no intimation of such a thing. 

Grent emperor,” he began, I am s#>!T}' to say, ainl yet not 
.sorrj', that 1 cannot now as on<‘e ]alx)urfor the decoration of the 
temples and their worshij*. f am" — 

1 e gfxl.s of Home !” cried Fronto. 

“Peace,” said tlie emperor, “ let him lx> heard. How say you?” 

“ 1 rim now a t’liristian.und 1 hold it not lawful to bestow my 
power and skill in the workmaushi]> of gods in whom 1 Ixdieve 
not, and thu.s become flic in.strimient of an erroneous faith in 
others.” 

This wa.s uttere<l firmly, but with modesty. The counfonance 


of the emperor was overcloude«l for a moment. Put it partially 
clcarwl up again as he said, 

“I lay not, Demetrius, the least const mint uix)n you. The 
four ycfars that 1 have lield this power in Kome. havcrH*ou years 
of freedom to my peoph* in this respect. Whether I have done 
well in that for our city and the empire, many would doubt. 1 
almc/st doubt my. self.” 

“That would they, by Hercules !” .said the .soft voice of Varus, 
just at iny ear, and inteiuleil chiefly for me. 

“ My brother,” said Detnotrius, “ will Ikj happy to oxocute tor 
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the emperor the work which he ]im Ijecn pleased to ask of me. 
lie remains steadfast in the faith iu which he was roared — the 
popular faith of Athens.’* 

^ Apollo,” said Demetrius of Palmyra, “ is my especial favourite 
among all the g(^ and of him I have wrought more statues in 
silver, gol<l, or ivory, or of these variously and curiously cx>ra- 
bined, than of all the others. Jf 1 should Ik; honoured in this 
la1)our, 1 should request to adopt the nmrblo image now standing 
iu, the baths of Caracalla, and once, it m said, the chief w'onder of 
Otho's palace of wonders, as a mtKiel after w hich, with some de- 
lations. to mould it. 1 think I could make tliat that should 
satisfy Aurelian ainl Rome.’* 

Do it, do it," said the emiicror, "and let it be seen that the 
w’orshipi)er of his countr>’*s gods is not behind him who denies 
them, in his power to do them hoiuuir.*' 

“J shall not sleeiv* f^id the enthusiastic artist, “till I have 
made a mo<lel in wax at least of what at this moment presents 
itself to iny iinamnation.’* Sayinu whicli, with little ceremony, 
as if the empire depended iijnm his reaching on the instant his 
chalk and wax, and to the nitiiiite amusement 'of the company, 
he rose and darted from the ajKirlment, the slaves making way 
as for a missile that it might be dangerous to obstruct. 

“ But iu what way,'* said Aurelian, turning to theelder Deme- 
trius, “ have you lx;en wrought upon to abandon the tiiue- 
honotiretl religion of Rome? Meiliinks the whole world is 
^ocoming of this i»ersua8ion.” 

“ in[ may speak freely ’ — 

“ With utmost freo<lom,’’ said Aurelian. 

“1 may then siiy, that <*vor since the power to reflect tipon 
matters so <leep and liigh ii. lK*eii jiiine, I liad doubted first the 
truth of the poimlar rotiizion, and then soon rojectiKl it, as what 
lirought to me neither comfort nor hoi>e, and was burdened >Tith 
things essonliallyincrcdibleuiul monstrous. Pormany yoarsj^ian^ 
wetiry .tears— for the mind demands something positive in this 
quarter, it cannot remain iu suswnse and vacant— I was without 
belief. Why it was so long before I turned to the Christians I 
know not, unless Ix^cause of the rejiorts wliich were so common 
to their disadvantage, and the danger which has so ofl(‘n attendt'd 
anrofessioii of their faith. At length, in .a fortunate hour, there 
fell into my hands the sacred lH)ok.s of the Christians, and 1 
needed little lH\sidosloshow me that theii*s is a true and almighty 
faith, and that all that is current in the city to its dishonour is 
false and calumnious. 1 am now happy, not onl^' as an artist 
and a Roman, but :is a mail aiul an imiiiorUl.'* 

“ You Hjicak earnestly,” said Aurelian. 

“ I feel so,” replied Demetrius, a generous glow lighting up his 
pale counteiiance. 

“ Would,” rejoined the emiieror, " that some of the zeal of these 
Christians might lie infiuscd into the sluggish spirits of our own 
peciplc. The ancient faith sutlers through neglect, ,and the pre- 
vailing impiety of those who are its disc'iples.’’ 

“ May it not rather be,” said Pronto, ‘ that the ancient religion 
of the .state, having so long IxH'ii negUKiteil by those who are its 
appointed guardians, to the extent that evou Judaism and now 
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Christianity, wliicli arc but dis^miscd forms of ath(‘ism, liavc been 
iillowod to iusiiuiato and iiititmcli tlicmsclvos in the empirtf, tho 
jjods now in angcT turn away from us, who hiiv<‘ tH*cn s»> unfaith- 
ful to ourselves, and thus this iilausi])]e impiety is permit tod to 
commit its liavoes. 1 K'lievo the gods arc over faithful to Iho 
faithful." 

“ M'hai gocMl eiti/en. too," adiknl Varus, but must lament to 
witness tbo undermining and supplanting of tb<»se venerable 
forms under which this uiuvorsal empire has grown toils prt'seu^ 
lu'ight <»f P'ower Y Ho is neareely a Koman \\ho denies tlie puN 
<»f Koine, however olwervanl be may Ik* of her laws ami other 
institutions. iioligh>n is lior greatot law.'* 

"Tliese are hard <iue>tit»ns," said theemi'eror. ‘‘ Vor know 
YOU not that .<01110 of her noble.st. and fairest, and iin^M beloved, 
have written themselves followers of this (ialilean toMl ? How 
can we deal sharply with a j*eople at whose heat 1 staniU tlw* head 
of the noble house of the Piao.<, and a i)riiiee.'*s of tlur hl(H»d of 
Palmyra r’’ 

AUiKUigh Anrelian ntternl th€*so words in a manner ahno>t 
six»rtiveh» tlie careless ear. >et 1 e<ujfe>s mysi'lf to have disnivert'd 
at the moment an inward e\pre>.Mon of the eounteiianee, and a 
tone in the v(»iee, w'hieli lor the lime gave me nnej‘sine'«». 1 was 
about to >peuk, when the venerable Taeilns addrc'scil the 
enij)en»r, and .siid, 

“Tran never think it wise to interfere with violi-nee in the 
matter of men’s wor>hip. It is i!ii)M.isMble, I lH‘lu‘\e. t<»ea|nptd 
mankind to receive any one iu.<titntion of reliudou, lu'eausedilUT- 
eiit tribes of men, diirereiit by nature and by edueatitm, will and 
do demaml, not lhes;une, but diHerent ft>rmsof lH*lief and wi)rshii>. 
Why .<houM the.\ lx* alike in tlii.<, while they M*|>;»rate so widely 
in other matters r and cnui it Ik* a more hojM*fnl entorprixe to 
oblige them to submit to tho *»amc* rubs in thi*ir n lizion, tliaii it 
wouhfTx* to com|K‘I tlioiii to feed on the same fifiod, ;tiid u<e the 
same forms of lanmiam* or drt*ss •' I know that fonia r em}H*rors 
have thought and acted ditferently. They have dn*med it a ].o«isihli* 
thing to reshiro the ancient unity of worship, by puuisluiiir with 
severity, bv ^^estroyiu^Mh(^ livi*s even fif smdi a.< shouhl dare t4> 
think for ihemseUes. Hut their eoiidiiet is not to U* defended, 
either JL< riudit in itself, or Ix-st for the state. It has not been 
true a< THil icy. por is it not evident, liow ojipre^sion of those 
who Ix'lieve them.<elves to Ik? ]x»^-e»ed of frulli im|M»rlaiil t<i 
mankind, serves hut to hind them tin* more eloM-ly to their 
opinions? Are they, for a little .<uirering, to show theiii.^*lv<*x 
such wiwards ;w to de'-4‘rt their own ecuivielions, ami ]»ro\t* fal.H> 
to tlie interests of midliliides ? Ikither, .say tliey, let u.n rejoice in 
.*-uch a<,cau.«* to Is-ur reproach. This i.< the language ’of our 
nature. Nay, such ]»cr>oii.' come to prize sulfering, 1*> make it a 
matter of pride and Ixmstiijg. Their rank among I )M*m<elvcM is 
hy-and-by dctermimsl by the rea<liiiess with which they olfer 
them.selvcs .'is Kiicritices for truth and HcmI. Are such ixtsoiis to 
be deterreil by threats, or the actual iunb iioii of piinisfimeiit ?“ 

“ 7'he error liU'* Ix-eii,” here .said the evil-UxIing PronUt, “ that 
tlie infliction of piiiihhiiierit went not to tho e.\t4!iit that is iiidis- 
pentiablc to the tmeem' of »uc!i a work. The noble Piso will 
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cx<*UPC ni 0 ; wo arc but doaUii^ with absf ra^'t ions. Opfiross tliosr? 
who are in error only to a cerlaiii dcvrroo, not extreme, and it i.s 
most true they cliiif? the elo.<er to their error. AVe ser ihi.s 
in the ])unishnu*nt of ehildreu. Their ohstimiey and jiride arc 
increased hy a sll^^e^n^^ which is sli^rht. and which seems to .‘•ay, 

‘ 1 am t<»o timid, weak, or lovinc, to iiilliet more.’ So, too. with 
our slaves. Whose slaves ever nee a second time a.L^ainst the 
uia.ster’s authority, whosi* first oHi‘ncejhowe\er slii/ht, was mot, 
not l>y words or la.shes, but by racks and the cross y ’ 

‘*]Say, irood l>ont«), hold; your zeal li^r the go(l.s bears you 
aw ay heyoml the hoiimls of courtesy.*’ 

“ ForiiiNc me, then, ltouI sovereign, and ymi who are here— if 
you may; hilt neither time nor jdaee shall deter me, a minister 
of the great god <»f liodit, fnmi a.ssertingtlie iirinei]il(siive.n which 
his w«»rslii]) rests, and as I deem, theempire itself. I'nder DeCius, 
had true lh»mans sal <m the tribunals; hatl no hearts to«) soft fur 
Mieh otlo'cs tiirnwl traitorsto the head; had no :Kcurse<l spirit of 
avarice re<*eive<l th(- bribed w Inch procured .<ccurityto individuals, 
families, and ciuinimnities; had there been no commutations of 
]»uiii'‘hment, tlien*' 

** iVace, 1 say, l‘>onh»: tbou marrest tbe s]*irit of the hour. 
Jlnw came wc thus again to this )»oint ? Such (piestiims are ft^r 
The eon mdl -room or the senate. A’et. trntli to say. so stirnd 
seems the mind <if this whole picide in the matter, that in battle 
mic may as well escape from the din of clashing arms or the 
.gptiam* of till* (lying, :uj in hN*me av(»id this argument. >iay. by 
my sword, not a voiev oau 1 bear, either applandiiig. disputing, 
or eondcmining, since I have set on f(M»i this new war in the ea.-t. 
Once, tlie city would lnv( I ’ug with aeelamalions that an army 
Avas gathering for such an eiiterprize. Now', it stems quite for- 
gotten that Valerian oi. e fell, or that, late though it he, he 
(Uight to he revenged. This Jewish and Christian argij^uent 
tills all heads, and clamours on every tongue. Como, let us shake 
(»tf this demon in a new ciij', and drink deep to the revenge of 
A’alerian.” 

“ And of the gods,’’ ejaculated Front o, as ho lifted the goblet to 
Ills lips. 

“There again?” quickly and sharply demanded Aurelir.n, 
bonding his dark brows mum the olfendcr. 

“ Doubtless, ’’ said I’ortia, ** he means well, though over zealoiu? 
and ra.sh in speech. His heart, 1 am sure. .Seconds not the cruel! 
language of his longue. iS) at lea.<l 1 will believe; and in the* 
moan time hoiie that the zeal he has dis]ilayed for the ancient 
religion of our country may not he without its use ujum .<oiuo 
l>n‘seuti”— glaiieiug her eye towards me and J iilia- “ w ho. with 
what I trust will iirovo a brief truancy, liave wandered from 
llieir boiisohold gods and tlie teinnlcs of their fathers.” 

“May tbe gods gniiit it,” added Livia. “and restore the har- 
mony which should reign in our families and in tbe capital! 
Jiift* is over brief to b(* jia.ssed in quarrel. Now lot us abandon 
our cups. Sir Christian ri.*<»! lead me to the gardens, and lot 
the others follow' as they may our goinl example.” 

'Hie gard(‘us w'e found, as we pn.ssed from the ptilace, to bo 
most bnlliuntly illumiiiuled with lamps of every form and hue. 
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We seemed suddenly to have p4ass(>d to another world, so dream- 
like was the ctfoet of the multitudinous lights as they foil with 
white, red, lurid, or golden glare ui)ou bush or tree, grotto, 
statue, or marble fountain. 

“Forget here, Luoius Piso,’’ .said the kind-hearted Livia, 
“what you have iust iicard from the lips of that harsh bigot, the 
sav^ rronto. who could have looked for such madness ! Not 
again, if I posscs.s the power men say 1 do, shall he sit at the 
table of Aiirolian. Poor Julia, t<K>! But see! she walks with 
Tacitus. W isdom and mercy are married in him, and l>otli will 
shed e«>mf*>rt on her.” 

“ I cannot but lament/' I replie<l, “ that a creature like Fronto 
should have won his way so far into the conlidence t)f Aurelian. 
But 1 fe:ir him not, and do not Indievo that he will have power 
to urge the emperor to the adoption of measures to which his 
own wistloin and native feelinvfs must stand opi)osed. The rage 
of such men as Fronto, and the .<ilent i)itv and scorn of men im- 
measurably Ills superiors, we have both iu>\v Ufanied to bear 
without complaint, though not witlhnit some inward snlforing. 
To be shut out from the hearts of s«) many who on<*e ran to lueot 
us on our approach — nor only that, but to Ihj held by them aa 
impious and atheistical, mon.<ters whom the t'arih is sick of. and 
whom the god.s are be-ought to dt‘slroy— -this Is a part of our 
burden which we fwl to l)e heaviest. Heaven pn^serve to us 
the smihs and the hive of Livia.” 

“Houbt not that they will ever l>e yours. But I trust th)^ 
sentiments like those of Tacitus will liear sway in the counciB 
of Aurelian, and that the prt‘sent f*alm will not U* di^t nrl)CHi." 

Thu.s conversing, we waiidereil on. iH^guibsl by such talk and 
the attractive splendours of the gjmUm, till we found ourstdves 
separaR*rl, apimrently by .some di>laiice, from our other friemls: 
none passfsl us and none met u.s. W> liad n*acbed a nMuoie and 
.solita^' s]H>t, where fewer lamps had lK*en hung, and the light 
was faint and unequal. Not M»rry hi Ixr thu.s alone, we stilted 
oursfdvesori the low iM'destal c»f a group of statuary -^mco the 
favourite resfjrt of the fair and false 'rcrcmlia -who.'s? forms 
could .-w^'in’cly ho dcfinefl, ami which wits cnvelf»iM*-d at a few 
paces <lLstarit with shrulH ;uid flowers, forming a thin wall of 
partition t>/'*tw(M n us and another walk, corre,s|H»nding to tho one 
we were in, but winding away in a ditrereni diroidiou. ^Vo had 
sat not long, cither silent or conversing, ere our attention was 
'Caught by tlie sound of appruudiing voiees, apprently in eamessi 
discourse. A moment, and we knew them to lx; tho.’w; r»f Fronto 
and Aiireiian. 

“By the grids, his life shall answer it ! ” said .Vurelian, with 
vehemence, but with Hupnnwcrl tomw: '*who but ho waa to 
observe the omens ? Was i to know that to-day is the ides, and 
to-morrow the day after ? The rites# mitsl lx» pcHtiHUMsl.” 

“It were IxiUer not, in mv judgment,” .njiid Fronto; “all the 
other signs are favourable. Never, Papirius aMiinni me, did the 
fttcrerl chickens mze tHf eagerly tho cntmlw. Many times, as he 
cbjsely watched, did he oh}S*rve them— whi<;)i is rare -drop them 
from their rnriuths overfilled. The times he has e.\aetly reoorded, 
A rite like this put oO; when all iiomc is in expectation, would. 
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in the opinion of all the world, ha of a more unfavourable inter- 
])retation than if more than tlio day were against us.” 

“ You counsel well. Jxjt it go on.” 

“ Bui to insure a fortunate event, and propitiate the gods, I 
would early, and Ixsfore the siugust ceremonies, otler the most 
costly and jicceptablo .sacrifioe.” 

“ That were well also. In the prisons there are captiites of 
tlcrinany, of f^aul, of Egyjit, and Taknyra. Take what and as 
many as you will. If we over make fure of the favour of the 
gods, it is when we olfer I'roely that which we hold at the highest 
pric(‘.'’ 

“ 1 would rather they were (.’hristians ” urged Pronto. 

‘'That <*annot lx*,” sjiid Aimdian. “I question if there be a 
Christian within the i»riH>n walls; and, wore there hundreds, it 
is n(»t a criiiiinal 1 would hriinr to the altar. 1 would as soon 
oiler a diseas<Ml or ili-sha]KMl hull.” 

Bui it were an ea.sy inaltor to seize such as we might want. 
Not, () Aurolian. till this acourstil race is exterminatea, will the 
lioavous Miiilo as forinorly upon our (jountry. Why lU'e the 
idtar> thus forsaken ? ^Vhy arc the temples no longer thronged 
•'s ouco Y ^^'hy do th(‘ great, and the rich, and the learned 
silently wilhlioM their aid, or openly sc‘oti‘ and jeer ? Why areour 
s**nctuarios <T<»wde<l only hy the s<*um and refuse of the city?” 

‘‘ I know not — questioM ilie not thus.*’ 

Is not th(‘ reason palnahle and gross to ihodullost mind? Is 
’.t not hecause of the Qiiii; growth of this blaspheming and 
atheist leal crew, who hy horrid arts, seduc4‘ the young, the timid, 
and, ahov4‘ all, tin* women, who ever draw the world with them, to 
join tliein in 11u‘ir nnliclh* . 1 orgies, thus strip}dng the temples 
4»f their W4trsliipi»ors, and dragging the gods themselves from 
their seats? 'riiink you .he'go<L< Unik on with ])leasurc, while 
their altars and temph^s are i>rofaned or abandoiKHl, and a reli- 
gion that tlenies them rears itself uixm their ruins?” 

“ I know not— say no more.” 

Is it pos.dhle religion or the state should prosper, while he, 
who is not only vu’cgerent of the gods, universal monarch, but 
what is more, their sworn iMJiitifcx maximiis, coiinivos at their 
exist<*m*e and ilisscinination ” — 

” Thou liest !'’ 

“ Harbouring even Iteneath the imperial rewf, and feasting at 
the imiHTial table, the very heatls and chief ministers of this 
black mis4*bicr” 

” llobl. I .say. I swear, by all the gods kno^vn and unknown, 
tlmt another word and Iby luanl shall answer it. Is my soul 
that of a lamb, that 1 neetl this stirring up to deeds of olood? 
Am 1 so lame and liackwanl, when the gods are to Ix) defended, 
1 hat I am to bo thus charged ? the lion .sh»ep when he will ; 
(diafed too much, and ho may spring and slay at random. I 
love not the l.'hristians, nor any who llout the go^ and their 
worship; that thou kuowest well. But I love Piso, Aurelia^ 
and the divine Julia; that thou kuowest as well. Now no 
more.” 

“ Fnr my life,” said Pronto, “ I hold it cheap, if I may but be 
fbithful to my ollico and the gods.” 
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“I believe it, Froiito. The ends >\ill ivward tluv. I.rt 
on.” 

In the camMiicss of their talk they had paused, and >1^0(1 
just holbre us, beiie-rsepanitetl hul hy a thin sereeii of shrul>^. \V«* 
e<)utiuued nM)t»‘d to mir si-ats >\hile ihi^ ^-ouver^^atitm ui ut <mi, 
held there K»th h\ tlie iun»<»':sihilitv withdrawiiiLf witlamt i»h- 
servatiou, and by a desireP* hear, I ci. fexit, what \\as tlius in a 
manner ibrced U])«»n lue, a»d etme«Tii 1 so uearl\. not nnly mv- 
sclf. hut thousaiuU of iu\ leih»\\-(*hri>iiaus. 

>Vlu*u they were liiddeu tmni u> hy the uiudiii.r i>l' tiie ]:at]», 
we n»>e and turned to\^ar^{> tlie palaee. 

**That .'•avaiiel" saiil hivia. “ llou stranuv that Aundiau. 
who knows s.» well how ti» «ulxlue the world. should lia\<- litth'. 
jtower to >hake oifthi^ reptile!’’ 

“There i> j»ower eiioip^h.'* I repli»*d. “ hut. alas ! 1 le.i*' tlw will 
i< wail tin Super-iiiiou is as deep :i pnueiple in tli.- t«re:!-i 'st* 
Aurelian as .aiuhilioii. and <d'lhat Front. i w the hiok* liftin ' hiJU 
I»ricst. Aurelian idaees him at the he:id >1 ndi-rion in ili«* 
lor those very qualities who-.»‘ tieree e\pr*‘'-it>n h-i'- n'»v. nci'le n< 
tremble. Let us Impe that tin* emperor will n tnain w!.. n- In* 
now is, ill a pf>.'.iti<ni from whieh it 'eeriH I’ronpi u.mM - !.• 
di'hKlu^‘ him, and all will uo well.’-’ 

We S 4 »ou n^aeh'-d the pal*i.*o. w her**, joinin'-' d ulia and I’ortia, 
our eharioi hmhi bore u^ to the (’'ehan iull. Karewe'.i, 
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ruoM VO lAf'-rt. 

I PHoMisTP y.iu, Kaii'ta. h'-ion* th*‘ news -InmM n*.aeh you in 
any otln r wa.\ . to relate- tie* i>«'eurf*ene.‘'< and d' ^.Tiho iia* eere- 
mouie' Ilf t he da> ap]Hiint«tl for the d,.* ii •ati<»n «>f th" m-w toim.l,- 
of tin* .Sun. 'Idle day ha-: now j.a-'M-d. not wuiion! ua id.-uo of 
even paiiifn! int‘-re<.t to oiu'tdve:*, an«i therefore to \oii, an 1 I 
do\vn t<i fuhd my em::i;:emoiits. 

Ahust prep iratioiiN had !>*-en makin-' for the dKlii'ation fo*jriau> 
lav? <;r even moiitiis pre'-eflui-'. ajid the day arose U|n»n a eil> 
full of c.\|w‘^ tati»>ii of tin* show-, eeremonir-.. and LMme> that were 
t<» rewaru their loiu and patimit waiiiie^. For the seiu-^ou of the, 
year the day was hot, unnaturally .-o ; and the sk.\ lille l wiili 
tlio.'i^i masdv** eloud-, pile<i like monntains of vn«»vv one U)h>u 
another, wiiii li, wliile they Isitl.* ploas** tlie eye 1>> their forms 
and veil the heree -•'plemhmrs fif the "iiii a> they Uf»w am! th«ii 
Kill a»:ross hi.s fare, at tlie same titiie iH»rteud wind and .■‘lonii. 
All Ilome w':iri early a.stir. It wa.-% iisle re*! iii hy the eriers tiu- 
versini? the str<'«ds and pr^H laimiiiyr the rites and s]M‘<'iai’h*s oi’ 
the (biy— what the^' were and where to Yh^ w ituexsilj - ffillowifl hy 
trtxips of lx»ys, ituifatin^ in their ifn>U*s(tue way the |Knnt«oiis 
djxdanitious of the men of aiilhority. not unfri^tpiently dniwinjc 
down uiton their hcsids th»? rurses and the )iiitou« of the tiisultetl 
dignitaries. A tnsHi of thi.** sort p;»ssf*d the window* of tlio nxmi 
in whieh Julia and I were .^.ittiug at our moruiutf nwal. tho 
crier ended his ^iri^jlamatiou, aud the shouts of thf* ap]daudhtK 
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iircliiiis iliod awsiy, iAlilo, ^^ho is our attendant in preforonro to 
any othiT and all oUkts, ()bM.‘rv<‘d — 

“ 4'liat I In; Ibllow of a crier dcstTvod to lin vo liis head boat 
v.ilb liis own rod, for coinin;^' round with liis nows not till after 
llic {zri‘aU‘st show of the »lay w?us over.” 

“ What mean ycni?” I n<ked. ‘‘ Kxidaiii.” 

“ What >houl<l 1 mean,” he replied, “hut the inornin" sacrifice 
at the teniple'r” ^ J 

“ Ainl V* hat so wonclorful,” said .Funa, “ in a inorninir sacrifice? 
The temple^; are open every inorninL', are they not ?” 

“ Ves, iruly are they,” rojoinod Milo; ‘‘hut not for so «rroat a 
purpose. Curio wislied me to have hcim there, and says notliing 
ciiuld l)iM*n more propitiou.<. They died as the jiods love to 
have tliem.” 

“ \\ a> ihere in) hellowini; nor struirLdint: then ?” said Julia. 

“ Neii'i'.er, Cuno ;u<Mires me; hut they met the knife of the 
]irie-^i j'.s I hey would the ."Word of an enemy on the field of battle.” 

“ ll«»\v ^ay yoii ?” said .lidia, quickly, turniii ‘4 ]>tde; “do 1 hear 
ari-'ht. Milo, or are you mocknejr ? God forbid that y<»u should 
-;‘o ik .'‘ a human saerilii-e.*' 

“It i' even >o, mistress. Ami why .MiouM it not Ix^ so? If the 
t'lve ir of the viods, u]Km wlu'in wo allde]umd.as the priests tell us, 
\n lie p'ireh:u''ed so w< 11 in no other way, uhat is the life of oim 
■I’nior o'.‘ many in such a eau>e? 'Hie urreal GalUeniis when his 
;«i had been ie-s <»rder(sl tliau U'‘Ualafu>r the rules < if tunperance 
■ lid reliLM*m, us»‘d to mak' mends by a few eapti\i*s slain to 
.lupiu-j; to uliich. doubtii*'^ may be aserila 1 hi'; prosj»erou.s 
rei'ju. lint, as I v.U'! sayim:, there was, as Cun*> intormed nu\ 
at the market imi hn,..? .. rwards, a ."aeritiee, on the private 
altar (»f the temple, of ten eapli'**';. 'I'lieir hl«»od llowed just as 
tin* fin al LMid (if the tmu^ lo showed himself iti the hori.'.tm. It 
would lia\e done y(>ii ;j:<»od. Curio said, to see with what a^earty 
.•Hid tlevterous zeal Knmte struek the knife into th(*ir hearts— for 
to no interior minisl(‘r \Nould he deleiiate tlio sacred olliee.” 

“ laicin-i,“ cried Julia, “I ihouiiht that such otferiniis were 
now no m.ire. Is it so, that suiicrsiition yet delisihts itself in the 
bliKMl of murdered men?” 

“ It is just so." 1 was ohliiiod to reply. “ >Vith a people natu- 
rally more irentle and Innnaue than we of Jhmie, this custom 
would lenu! aiio havi* fallen iut<» disuse. They wotild have easily 
found a way, as all ih*o])1o do, lo conform their reliirious doctrine 
and otferiiivcs to tlu'ir Uf'liniis and instincts. Hut the llomans, 
by natnn^ and loni; trainiiu:, lovers of blood, their eonntry Imilt 
UTM)n the ruins of others, and cemented with 1 )I(mx 1— the lav*;te for 
it is not ojusily erailicati'd. There are temples where human sa- 
«'riti(^es have never ceased. Ijaws have restrained their frequency 
- have Ibrbiddeii them under hoavie.st iwnaltios, unless i)ermit lea 
by the state ; but these laws ever have lHH'n,and are now,ovadt?d; 
ai\d it is the settleil pnrt>ose of l^onto and others of his stamp to 
n^ston* to them their lost honours, and make them again, as they 
ustnl to he, the »diief rite in the worship of the gods. I am not 
sorry, Julia, that your doubts, though so painfully, have yet been 
,so rrfi»rtually removed.” 

Julia had for sonic time blamed os ovor-ardciit the zeal of the 
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Christians. Slio had thought that tho ovil of tlic exist inp super- 
stitious was over-estimated, and that it were wiser to pursue :i 
course of more moderation; that a .system that nourisluHl such 
virtues as she found in Voilia, in Taeitus, and others like them, 
could not he so corrupt inp in its power its the Christians were in 
the habit of representing it ; that if we could suecetsl in suhsii- 
tutin^ Christianity quietly, without alienatimp the alfections or 
shocking tCK> violently tlif prejiulieesof the ]>elievers in the ore- 
vailing superstitions, our cain would Ik‘ double. 'Po this mode nl 
arguing 1 knew she was imindliHl by her hne nml almost reve- 
rence of Portia: and how eoiiM *1 blame it, I’nim 

such a cau.se ':' I had, ahuOwSt eriminnlly, allowed her to blind 
herself in a way she ne\‘?r wouM have tlom* had her stromr 
mind acted, as on other subjtHqs, unlraiiimelh^l and frer. I 
was not sorry that Milo had brought liefbre her mind a l-e t 
which, however revolting in it> horror to such a nature a> hers, 
could not but lieal while it woumbnl. 

“Milo.'’ said Julia, as 1 ended, s:i> now that you have bemi 
jestinp: that this 1 .*^ a piei*»‘ of wit wiib which you w»nild Ih lmu 
in a suitable w;iy an e.\lra4»rdiiinry day — this is one of \our (ial- 
lienus fictions/* 

“ Before the prxls, if never before” re]»lietl Mih», f have told 
)*ou tho naked truth. But not the whol«*“-for Curio fdi in** im* 1 
till he had shown how each had died. Of tin* ten, bn! llinM*, hr 
averred, resisted, or dird unwillimrly. The !hr«‘r were tierman- 
from Ixwond the Danulx* "brother^, he said, who had lomj lain 
in prwm, till their Ixmes were retidy to start throu*,/!* th“ skin. 
Yet wen* they not re,ady to the. It M'eined as if ila re wen- 
somethiim they hnnretl- -mr»re e\eu than Ibr life or fnx dom— to 
gay; but they niipht a.s well havi* lM*t-ii liuiiibaml toupijeless, f.r 
none untlerstotxl their Imrburous j.arpon, Whiai they f *10111 that 
theii word.s were in vain, they w run*-' tlnar h:ind> in thfir wfM-, 
and cried out alou<l in tle-ir ;r-'Muv. ’Hieu, however, at the stem 
voice of Front** W’aruim! them •>f the ht*ur, they eerised - einbraeed 
each other, nml nn-eivetl the fat:d blow ; th<* others siirnifietl tlieir 
pleasure at dying fx» ratln-r than lx* thrown to wihl be:isis or left 
to flic by .«low *letfrees within their tluiigeon’s walls. Two ndokre*! 
that it was their fate to |xnir out their bloofl upon the altar *>f 
a god, and knelt devtnitly l¥*fore the npilifteil knife *»f Pronto. 
Never, said Curio, was there a more* fortunate offering. Aurediau 
hoard the reinirt of it with lively jtiv. and said that ‘ now all won)*! 
go well.* C'urioisa gfKxl friend of mine; will it ph-ti,'*** you to 
hear these things from his own lips ?’* 

“No” .said Julia; “1 would hear no more. I have heai*l 
more tnan enough. JIow iieedhil, Lucius, if lhes<* things are 
BO, that oiir Chri.stian steal abate not 1 1 see that this stern 
and Woody superstition rfHiuires that they who would d«il 
with it mu.st carry their lives in their hand, rcaily to part with 
nothing so easily, if by so doing they can how away one of the 
branches or tear up one of tho TOf»ts of thl*i ancient and nomi- 
cious error. I blfline not Ihrobiw longer— no, nor the jrild Ttgi* 
ofMacer.” 

“ Two, Ivly, of the captives were of I'almjTa ; tho queen's name 
and yours were laat upon their lipB.** 
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“ Grejit God ! how retribulion. like a dark pursuing shadow, 
hanra upon the steps of guilt. Even here it seeks us. Alas, my 
motner! Heaven grant that these things fall not upon your 
ears!” 

Julia was greatly moved, and sat a long time silent, her fiieo 
buried in her hands, and weeidrig. 1 motioned to Milo to with- 
draw and say no more. Upon Julia, although so innocent of all 
wrong— guiltless m an infant of the blame, whatever it may be, 
which the world lixos upon Zenobia— ^^et ui)on her as heavily as 
upon her great mother fall the .^sorrows which sooner or later 
overtake those who, for any puri)ose, in whatever degree selfish, 
have involved their fellow-creatures in useless suffering. Being 
I)art of the royal house, Julia feels that she must bear her por- 
tion of its burdens. Tiiiui alone can cure this grief. 

But you are waiting, with a woman’s impatient curiosity, to 
hear of the dedication. 

At the apix)inted hour wc w'ere at the palace of Aurelian on 
the Palatine, where a procession, poinpf)u.s as art, and rank, and 
nural)crs coiild make it, wjis fornie4l, to move thence by a winding 
ind distant rouU* to the temple near the foot of the Quirinat. 
Julia repaired with Portia to a place of observation near the 
ten.ple— I to the palace to join the company of the emperor. Of 
the gorgeous magnificoiwc of the iirooession I shall tell you 
nothing. It WJIS in cxt< nt Jind variety of pomp and costliness of 
decoration, a copy of that of the late triumph, and went even 
txjyond the captivating .*si)lrj».ionr of the example, lioman music 
— which is not that of I’almyra— lent siudi charms it could to 
our i)as.sagc through the streets to the temple, from a thousand 
performers. 

As we drew' near to lofty fabric, I thought that no scene of 
such various beauty and magnificence had ever met my eye. The 
temple itself is a work of unrivalled art. In size it surpas^s any 
other building of the sjinie kind in Borne, and for the excmlenco 
of workmjinship ;iud jiurity of design, altliough it may fall below 
the .staiidjird of lladnau’s ago, yet for a certain air of grandeur 
and luxuriance of invention in its details, and lavish profusion of 
embelli.sliniont in gold and silver, no temple or other edifice (»f 
any premling age ever perhaps resembled it. Its order is the 
Corintliian, of the Bonian form, and the entire building Is sur- 
rounded by its slender coluiiiiis, each (Ximposed of a single piece 
of marble. I^pon the front is wrought Apollo purrounded by 
tho Hours. The western extremity is approiiobed by a flight of 
steps, of the sanio hrejultli us the temple itself. At the eastern 
there extends Ix^yond the walls, to a distance equal to tho length 
of the building, a marble idatiorm, upon which stonds the altar 
of sacrifice, and which Is jiscimded by various fiip:hts of steps, 
some little more than a gently rising plain, up which the beasts 
are led that are destined to the altar. 

"When this vast e.xient of wall and column, of the most daz- 
riing brightness, ceme into viewr, everywhere covered, together 
with thiisiirrounding temples, palaces, and thj^tres. with a dez^ 
mass of numan beings, of all climes and regions, dressed out in 
their richest attire — music from innumerable instruments fil^g 
the heavens with harmony— shouts of the proud and excited 
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Twpulacc every few nionionts, and fniin tliirorent points, as Aure- 
lian advanced, shakini! the air with its thrilling din - the neiirh- 
inR of horses, the fmpteni bhists of the trumpi't -tlie wlioht 
nvcule more solemnly imi)OMn}; by the vast masses of idotid whif’h 
.«5wept over the sky, now snddeulv iinvciliin; and awiiii e<'li|)sintf 
the snn. the mvat irod (»f this idolatry, anti fnmi which few could 
withdraw their uaze:— when at once this all broke ujKnMiiy eye 
and ear. I was like a child who Itefore had never stSMi annht but 
liistnvn villau'e and Ids own rural temple, in tlie etiect wronuht 
upon me. and tlie pas.-'iveiie.s.s with which [ abandoiK'd my. self to 
the sway of the si'iises. Not one there was more ravisluHl by the 
oiiiward cirenmstanee and .show. 1 thnuuht of Rome's thousand 
vt'ars, <if her power, her greatness, and nniversrd empire, and for 
a moment my step was not le.ss proud than that of Aiirelian. Hut 
•after that nmniont — when tin* .senses had lunl their till, when th<^ 
eye had .seen the irlory, and the ear had fed u|Min the harmony 
and the pr.dse— then I thoiezht and telt very ditl’erently. Sorrow 
and compassion for th<>«e iray multitudes were at my heart ; pro- 
plietic fon-hodintri (*r disa.ster. «lan;rer. ami ruin tothoM* to wlios*** 
sacred caii'O I had linked mysidf, ma<ie my tonjnie to falter in its 
sp»i*ch and my limbs to tremble. I thought that the sut»er.siition 
that was iijdiehl by tin* wealth and the ixwver. whost* maidfesta- 
tions Wi-re U-fore me, had ii.s n)«»ts in the very centn* of the eartli 
— far <leep down for a few like mys4*lf ever to n*:u‘h them. I 
wa.s like one w'ho.se la.sl hoin* of life and cscai.e is suddenly struck 
tiway, 

I was roiHe<l from meditations by our arriv.al at the 

ea.storn front of the temple. Hetwetm tin* two central ♦•olumiis, 
ou a throne of cold and i\ory, sat the emt»eri»r of the worlil, sur- 
nuiiided by the sonaic, tic* collect's of au;;urs and harii''piees, and 
by the ]iriests of the various temples of tlie ennital, till in their 
p»*cj^,liar c<i:<tumt*. Then Pronto, the t)ncst of im* temple, when 
the crier had pn»elaime<l that, the hour of wowhip and sacritieo 
li:nl r*f»me, auu Inii comin iiide<l silence to be ob.s<*r\c»l Ntaudinc 
at tin- altar, clitieriiic in his while and pdden rolK*s like a me."- 
.""UL'er of licht - barfsl Ins he,ad, and liflin^^ his face up toward 
lie* ^nn, offiTcd in < lear and s^mndinc tom*s the praver of dedi- 
cation. As he cuTiie toward the clos4* of his prayer, he. as is so 
Usual, with loud and almost frantic cries and im|>ortiin:ile repeti- 
tion, (‘ailed upon tl»e e,„t p, hear him, and then with a]r]tropri'.ito 
names and prai-es iuvokt*d tlic Pat her of itfHis and mc‘n toK* pn*- 
sent and hear, .fust as he had thus sfdeiiinly invoked ,lupiter by 
iiaiTie, and was alM>ut to rail ii]>on the other mnU in the sjuno 
manner, the clouds, which had l)o«*ii dee|H*ninc and darkenintr, 
tifiddenly obsriirefl the .sun ; a distant t»f.*al of thunder rolled alon< 
the hcjivens, and at the .s;ime moment, frinn the dark rercs^sea of 
tdm temple, a vt»i<*4* of preU-rnutund |s»wer came forth, proclaim* 
inc so that the whole multitude beard the w'ords — *U.iod is but 
one; the Kin '4 eternal, imtnortal, invisible.” It in impowible to 
deserribe the horror that sewed those* midtitiidcH. Many rrieil 
out with f(*ar, and eardi J«ecmod to shrink hfdiind Iho other* 
J*aleiiess .sat upon every fact). Tlio priest paiiset] ad i™riiek by 
a iK>wer from above. Kven the bnwen Pronto was apfialloa. 
Aureiian leaptxl from liw .fail, and by his coutitonanas white and 
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:n\o-s1r\ick. that 1«> liini it came as a voice from tli<‘ ‘jods. 

Jle si>oke not, l>iit sIimkI jxaziiij' ai 1 lie (lark entrance into the 
lcmi>l(i from nliich the sound liad come. J'ronto hastily a]>- 
I»r<Kichc<l him, and \vhi>i»crin!' hnl one word as it \v(*re into his 
car, till! omiK'i'or started ; the .n]h‘| 1 that hound him was dissolved; 
and n'covcriicj liimwdf- niakiritr indeed as thondi a very dillerenl 
le(din;i had pos.^esso*! him -crit;d out in fiercer ton(*s to his guards, 
‘'Soareli tlu* tempK*; some mi>creani hid away anion*; th(; 
columns profanes thus tin* worship aful the jdace. {Seize him, 
and drau' him forth to instant death. ’ 

The uuards nf the emperor and the .•‘(•rvants of tlic temple 
ruslied in at tliat hiddimr, and sean hed in every part the interior 
«»f the hnildinu. 'fhey soon einefaed, savin;; that the search was 
fruit Ic.'S. The tem])le in all its aisles and a]»artmcTits wsis einiily, 
'rh(j ^■eremonies, (pnet heiu;; airain restored, then went oil. 
M’\velv<‘ hulls, of punst white and of ta rfecl forms, their horns 
iiiiitnd ahmil with lillets, were now led by thes(Tvants4)fthe tompUi 
no the marble .steps to tlu* front of thi* altar, where .stofal the cul- 
Irarii an<l harnspic(‘s, rea*ly l*» .‘•lav tliem and e.xatnine their 
* u!!'ails. 'file omens, as urallieretl hy the eyes of all from the 
li. ice slr:nz'j[lin'-fs and bellow intrs of the animals as they were led 
ft war I the plaee (»f saeriliee— some even iMiea])ini: from the hands 
of tUose w hn had tlu' nmiia:j**ment of ihem*~and from tlm violent 
:i:id «'onvnlrMV(‘ lhn»es of o’hers as the blow fell ui>on tludr heads, 
i>t’ Kie knife severe<l their throat.s, were of the darkest eliaracter, 
a. id hrondil a deep cloom np '» the brow of the emjieF’or. The 
report **1 the liarnspices upon examinatam of th«' *‘nfrails was 
liitle calculated to remove that j^looin. It was for \ mo.st jiart 
nnfavoiirahle. Ks|»e<*iall> ai . ’liie^rwas the smlit of a licart so 
lean and wilhere<l that scaree secmicd po.ssible it should ever 
have formed a pari of a li\ animal. Ihit iiufre harrowim/ than 
all was the Noiee of Fronl<», who, iiryinii: with the harus])iee.sJnto 
the sniokim: carcass of one of I lie slauahtiavd bulls, .sudiieiily 
/■ried out ^\it)i horror that “no lie.irt was to be found 1” 

’file cmperoi-, hanlly to be re.>‘iraiinHl by those near liini from 
som(M*\pie'‘si-m of a nwr, ordered a more dili'^eiit search to be 
imi'le. 

“It is not in nature tint such a thint: should be,” ho said. 
Men are, in truth, sometimes without hearts; but brutes, as 1 
think, inner.” 

'J'he reiiorl was, however, eonlidoutly confirmed. Tronto liim- 
self ajiproaclu'd, and .sai<l that his eye hail from the lir.st Ix^eii 
iip'Mi I lie beast, and the exact trulli had been .stat(‘d. 

The carca.N.ses, such iiarts as were for the llaine.s, were then laid 
U]M)n the vast altar, and tlie llanies of (ho saorilici* asoonded. 

Tlie boa veils were a;;ain nhsoiircd by thick clouds, wliiidi, aceii- 
miilatini; into dark ina.sses, Ih'^piu now* nearer and nearer to .shoot 
forth liudltnin^ and roll their thunders. The jiriesl coinmenoed 
the bust ollico- jirayer to the ;;od to whoni the new temiile had 
bomi tlnis solemnly <!onsccrated. ll(? again })ow(?d his hi‘ad, and 
agiiin lifusl \\\i his voice. Jhit no sooner had he invoked the god 
of th(.‘ ti'inple and Inxsought hU car, than again from its dark 
intorior the same awful sounds issui?d forth, this time sitying, 
“ Thy gods, O Koine, arc liilse and lying gods. God is but one 

E 
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Aiirelian, pale as it sooiiiod to me with sui>erstitious fear, strove 
to shake it on, civing it artfully and with vit»lenoe the apiM^aninec 
of otleudod di^niity. 11 is voice was a shriek rather than u human 
uttenuico, as he critnl out — 

“This is but a (’hristiaii device; search the temple till the 
accursed Nazarene lx* found, and hew him picoemear — More he 
would liave said, but at the instant a Ixdt of liphtnin^ shot fnan 
the heavens, and liiihtiim uiKm a lari^e syramorti which sliadcd a 
part of the temide court Jciovo it in twain. The swollen cloud 
at the same momeiii hurst, and a dtluite of riin nounnl uism the 
city, the tomp'.e, the ifuzim; niiiltitudes, and tlie just kindled 
altars. The s;icrod tires went out in hissinp and darkness ; a tem- 
pest of wind Avhirled the limbs the .*ilau{thtered victims into 
the air, and abroad over tlie nei(i:hl)ourin{.; strivts. All was con- 
fusion, upriKir, terror, and dismay. Tlu* crowds .‘»nimlil sal\?ty in 
the houses of the neare.si inhahitants, and in the i>orchesof the 
palaces. Aurelian and the senators, and those nearest him. lied 
to the interior of the temple. The heavens blazisl with the (piiek 
flaslnnu of the liuditniim, and the temple itself seemed to ns’k 
beneath the voice of the thunder. 1 m*ver knew in luiinc .**0 
tenific a trmp<.‘>t. The stoute>t trembled, for lite hiinn by a 
threatl. (treat nuinlH>rs, it ha* now* l»cen found, in every ]tart of 
the capital, fell a prey to the liery Isdts. Tilt* Canilol itself was 
struek, anci the brass statue of \ esp.'U'ian in tin* r«>rum thrown 
down and partly meltetl. The 'I’iU'r in a f(*w hours overran it.-^ 
bank.s, and laid niu< li of the eity on its lM)rders nijd(‘r water. 

Hut ere bum tin* storm wu* i»vt‘r. The retreaiim: elouds, hut 
still sullenly muttcriui: in the distance jls they rolle«i away, ivero 
paily liijbted up by the stin, wlncli a^nini dame tbrlh in his spleii- 
anur. 'fhe M-attered limits ol the vu^ijus wen* colleeietl and 
aifain laid tipoii the altar. Jtry avihmI Ix-iiu: hrouiflit, the tlame.s 
miijikly shot upwanl ami r^fJii-umed to the last jouit and Isme 
tlie sacred oireriniT'. Kroiito once nn»n‘ stmKl h<-lbre the altar, 
and Tn»w Mninternipt^si, )M*rl'orme<t the la.st otlice of the eeremoiiy. 
Then around the table.> ^]»rea*l within the temple to the honour 
of the i:od.', feii.''tim: uih»ii the hivurhrs conlnbuti*«l l>y e\ery 
quarter of tlie eanli, and tilling hiuh with wiin-. tlie adverse 
omens ot the da\ were by m<tst forgotten. Hut not by .Viiivli.ui. 
No smile was si*eri to liudit up his d^rk couiitenanr-o. 'I'ln; 
of VarU' and the wisdom <»f l*orphyrus alike f;nh d to nwh him. 
WrajifMrd up in his own thoiiuhts, lie hroofled i:hK»iiul.v over wb;i( 
hafl hapi»ened, and -tro\e to read the interi>relalion of ]M»rlent.s 
so unusual and alarnuiiLr. 

I went imt in to the fea.d, hut rctnnietl home, reJlHrliiu? a.s I 
went uf)on the Cfveiits I had witness«*<l. I knevi nf»t whal hi 
think. That in times lorn: after the ilepnrture frt»m lln* 
earth of Jesus and his immediate* fulloivers, tlu; Deity h:ul mter- 
IK>se<i in se:wons of peculiar |vert»lexity to the. church, and in a 
way t<» Ik; rd^K‘r\ed ha^J inanifestwj hi.s iK>wer, I did not doubt. 
Huf for a lorm time siieli rt*%'eIation.s had ivholly eeji^sj. And 1 
c^mld fiot MK* any .such f<*atures in the present iiincturo, a* would, 
to vfH'ak a.s a man, justify and vindieato departure, from the 
ordinary niethod.s of the Divine pr«>videm£. Hut then, on tho 
other hjind, 1 could not othcrwuio acooiiut for tho voiw, nor din- 
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cover any way in which, li»(l one been so dLsp^ised. he could so 
succ'essl’iilly and securely have accomplished his work. Revolvinj^ 
those things, and perplexed by doubts, I reached the Cadian, 
wlu‘n, lus I entered my dwolliujr, I tbuiid to my j^reat satisfaction, 
Probus seated with Julia, who, at aii early period foreseeing the 
tempest, had with Portia witlidrawn to the security of her own 
poor. 

“ I am glad you are come at length ” said Julia, as I entered ; 
“our friend has scan-e spoken. I sluiuld think, did I not know 
the contrary, that ho had suddenly abandoned the servi(?c of 
truth and be(!omi? a disciple of Xovatus. lie hath done little 
but groan and sigh.” 

“Surely,” I replies!, “the occasion warrants both, sighs and 
groans, lint when came you from the temple?” 

“On tlio appearance of tlie storm, just as Pronto approached 
1h«‘ altar the tirst time. The signs were not to be mistaken by 
any who were not so muoh engro>stid by the scene lus to be insen- 
sible to all else, that a Uunpest was in the sky, and would soon 
bnvik upon the crowds in a deluge of rain and hail, a.s Iuls hap- 
])( nod. So that, warning Portia of the danger, we early retreate<l 
— she with reluctance— hut for myself, I was glad to l>e driven 
a.' ay from a s(‘enc that brought so vividly before me the events 
of the early morning.” 

“ 1 am glad it was so,” ’ replied; “you would have been more 
orely tried had y(ui remained.” And I then gave an account 
of the c''curronees of the dav , 

“ I know' not wdiat t<i make of it,” slv* sai<l, as T ended. 
” Prnhus, teach us what to tliink. J am Iiew ildered and amazed.” 

“ I;ady,” said Prohns, ‘ the ' iiri.stian service i'i a hard one.” 

“ [ have not found it thus fir; but, uu the other hand, a 
light and easy one.” 

“ But the way is not ever smooth, and the palh„onee 
entered upon, tliere is no retreat.” 

“No rniighuess or peril. Prolms, lie they what they may, can 
ever shake me. It is for eternity I have embraced this faith, not 
for time; f<»r my .sail, not for my IwKiy.” 

flod he thanki-d that it is s^>. But the evils and sorrows that 
time has in st4>re, ami whiirh nlllict the body, are not slight. And 
sometime^; they hiir>t forth fnmi the overhurdeiu'd elt)iids in 
lerrilic vhdeiice, and p<H<r human strength sinks and trembles, as 
to-day helbre tlie coutlict of the elements.” 

“They would lind uh» slr«mi: in spirit and purpose. l am sure, 
ProI)us, however my wt)mairs frame of lle.'jli might > ield. No 
fear can change my inimh nor tear me froin the hopes which 
through Cdirist I cherish, more a thousand-fold than this life of 
an hojir.” * . 

“ ^Vh.^^ w'hy is it so ordained in the ]>rovidenee of God,” said 
Prohns, “ that truth must nei'ds Iki \vaterod with tears and blood, 
ere it will grow and Ix'ar fruit ? When, as now, the sky is dark 
and threatening, and the mind is thronged with fearful anticipa- 
tions of the sorrows that await those wdio hold this faith, how 
can I, w ith a human heart w'ithiii me, labour to convert the 
unbelieving? The words falter uixm my tongue. I tiirii from 
the young inquirer, and with .some i)oor reason put him olT to 
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rnioilior AVhoti I proriclu it is with a coUhioss that iiiiisi- 

vi-pd, and it is that which 1 alniosl desire to bo tlio oll'ccl. My 
l-raycTs never reach Heaven inn* the roiiscionces of Un)so nho 
hear. IVolais, liicy say, is i;rowinj» worldly. His heart burns no 
loinrer nilhiii him. Jlis zeal is >\'e must look li> .Ma<'er. 

I fear. I:id\, lhal ll\e repn^judies are well «ieservi‘d. Nottliat I 
am irrowiui: woHdly or«‘(ild. but that my liiiman airecli(»n> lead mo 
away from duty and niake,.mea traitor to truth audmy Master." 

‘‘Oil no, Probus” said" .1 uiia : “the«‘ arc ehar}j:»“s fi>oli>h and 
I'.Ue. 'I'hcre is not a Chri'jtian in Ki»mc but woultl say so. \\ e 
all rest upon y< u." 

“Thoii uj'ou what a broken rec»l I I am clad it was ned T ^^ho 
made you a ('hristiau." 

“ Do jnii ^'rieve to have bc-cn a bencfaclor- a rctlcemer—a 
saviour r " 

“ Alnlo^t. when T see the evils wliich are to overnhclm the 
helie\er. 1 l'>ok nmud upon my little th*ek of hearers, ami I 
‘'eem see tlueu led a> kiinhs to tin> slauudiler: ]M)or deriMn'eli'NS 
creatuns, set up.»ul»\ wor<eti»au liMU^ ami woUes. Ami \«ni. lady 
f>i' Piso, how (MU I '•iticendy reji.j.-i* that you lia\e added \ (»uf* 
jrreat name to our liumble roll, nh»Mi I tliiuk »*!' uirit may av.ait 
\ou. Is that form to dra-M *d nith Mi»lenci\ amid tin- la ^i- 
in;:s of the- ]ioj»u!>ice. to lie* irinund ••!' the b^ast \a^u^.■' Ai’i* 
f <■ es* limb^ for tlm rack or the lire:*' 

'■ I trM-.t iutoMitic;, r.io md. P:'m!.--.v l>ut if theyare medtd, 
lllcv a.*'* liMle to I'I'.e 1'*." I.’etl V. /O ’.j I’.a.' made tile vo r,eii. and 
•-•.v. ii w in.*' to tl:e otui. 1 ei.i 'o«- ti.e l>ody. now that tli**'«ml 
( .1!) li\f uiMeai* it.*' 

’■ 'I’i. spoke tlm uni\er-..l t ‘iivi ’ian ! \\ hat but truth eiadd 

s » cirui.'e our iiunitu u Jur.- into >crm*‘\\uat rpuie di\ im* 

: id ! Tuiuk uoi | '•ii.'. j\ at tli(‘ ]»ro-'i«et j.f 

t'.o?! and : ",iuh. f am a man l< upon tin* world, 

}i\ Mith rijiJ aud juiu- r’*iue tVoui earth, and read\ al :my 
i. ur to d- part from r \ oji k;e.e. tn\ early >l*iry. Du' I ui 
va;u ' k to .-to. I ir.'.'., If to th»’ pMii' el oTher>. I eaii b*-ar. but 
1 i uiuot. ii-dso!«l. liut Iroui utr.»- I have >aid. I f« ar l»-*t \ou 
- laid i tuuik na- o\» r :n prem sor** . I ui-h it wen* Mr. lint ;dl 
m- at lid' moment lo i>ea‘jan 5 't Us. ’ 

*’ M'-r ■ l!:' !!. ' sml .1 ulia, ” m*.'l bate eonn* 1" your ( ar^ lli ui to 
ours. SVtieu l:e-‘i We eat w itb til'* (‘Uip'-ror at hi*' tal‘|e. be .M (‘mf d 
W 'll im i'ii.-d, ami when iiru-d b\ l roub>, rebuked him e\»m 
v«if li \ ioi.-ue -." 

*■ Ve it was Ml.*' 

*' f.' it tljen from tl.e >cem*s of t«i-d;i\ at tin* temple tha‘ yott 
dciw fre^h oiucu^ of mi-'fortune r 1 have a^ked wui what wc 
'•ould Ihitik of tiTem," 

I alinod, tpemide to s.'iy. f >tood. Piso. not far from >o(t, 
npou the lower lluhl (d sfep*\ where I iliiiik \oii obM‘r\cd me 
” f d!‘l : and at tin' "ouml of that \on*,- from tin; ti'inple. me- 
leom.djt your face w.as p.alcr than .Viirnliau s. \\ liy Win that 
“ Ib'eause, l*i,-o, I km*w tin* voi»*»*.'’ 

‘‘Kuev\it: What mean you ?■' ^ 

*■ lb ; eat it. md— |ei it .sink into your tar and there abi«le. It. 

was M u < ;•* 
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“ ^lacov’s ? Snroly you josl.” 

‘‘ Alas ! I wish il were a But liis tones were no more to 
1)C‘ mistaken than were the 

“'.riiis, should it he known, would, it is i»lain to see, prc:«t\v 
exasperate Aiirelian. It. would he iiion* tljaii enou;.di for hVonto 
lo work his worst ends with, llis sn.^picions at unco lt*Il upon 
the Christians.” 

“'riiat,” said Probus, ‘*w!is, 1 ani eon fident, an artifice. TIu; 
eouuh'iiance struck with supt‘rstitioi4 Imrror, is not to he read 
amiss. ISmi ihouiili hut, fora moment, ami iho sitrmiture uisai 
it, one and uiUHjnivoeal. Hut with quick iu>tinct the wil,\ ]»rie>t 
saw' his advantaja*, seized it, anil, whetlier l)idii‘\ini: or not him- 
self, sm*e«*edc<l in p<»isoninu' the mind of Anrelian and tliat <d‘ the 
multitude. So ^o*eal was the commotion amont: the isijiulace, 
that, hilt for the tenipot, I hidieve sc:ir<*e would the leeions of 
the emiieror have saved us from >iau.i'lilcr u]»oii thesiM»t. lloue>t, 
mi.'ii'iiided Ma<‘er little do>t tlmu know how deoji a wound llum 
hast striiek into the vi'ry deare-i liU- of the truth for whhdilhou 
wouldst vi't at any moimait lh>>elf fri-idy >uth‘r and die!” 

“ What,” said Julia, “could li;*\e moved him t«>>uch madness-'” 

“With him,” re]died Ih-olms “i* w:s a ileed of piety and 
‘^l uuine zeal lor (iod ; he .siw it in tlie liiihl of an aei godlike ami 
j: ul-di reeled. Could \ou read his hi-art, you would iind il ealoi 
and serene in the <*oiiM'ioU'Ue-'. t»f a yrn al duly irreaily iierformcd. 
I' is very ]»ossihle he msi\ *..i\e felt him.H*lf to he hut an instru- 
ment i'. the hand uf a liiuiier power, to wliom he !ii\e'i all the 
udory and the praise. There are innu\ like iiim kaly, loth 
amoiu' Christians ami Pacei^. The >il)yl.s imp'»H* not so inmdi 
iqiou others as upon tlK-tiiMives. They who ^dve forth the 
responses of iIk' oria-le, ‘iiim**." wditwe that tiiey are in very 
truth full of the god, and .'«j]'eak not their own tlmnghts, 1ml the 
inspirations of him wIiom* prieNts they are. 'fo Ihenwelves ^nore 
than to others are they im]M»stors. The conceit of the peculiar 
fav(mr of Cml, or of the gods in return lor extraordinary devo- 
tion, is a weakne.'^> that l)e>et< onr nature wherever il i> found. 
An ap<»^lle pi rhaps mwer believed in his insi>iration more tirinly 
than at times does .Macir. and others among us like him. But 
thi-^ iiiwanl >olitary I'ersua.'iou we know is nothing, however it. 
jnay carry away cairtivc tliO' inidiMTiminaling multitude.” 

*’ lleiuv, l*rohus, then I sii]>po.M* the need of some outward act 
of an extraordinary nature to >how the insiiiration real.” 

“Yes,” he replied. “No as>ertion of divine impulses or 
revi'lations can avail to I’cisnade n." of their reality, except 
Hipported and coiilirmed l»y miracle, 'fhat, and that only, 
provivs the present (Jod. Christ would have died w illunit followers, 
had he exliihited to the world only hi" ehantMer and his truth, 
oven though ho had elaimed, and idaimeil truly, a descent from 
and communion with the IViiy. .Men would have sjud,‘ This is an 
old and eonnnon story, ^^'e .sm* every day and everywhere I hoso 
who atfeet divine aid. No act is so easy as to deceive (ine's self. 
If you i»ropose a s]nntual moral system, and claim for it a divine 
iinthorily, show' your authority hy a divine work a work impos- 
sihlo to man -arid wo will tlieii admit your claims. But your 
own inward couviclions alone, sincere as they may bo, and 
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possibly founded in truth, pass with us for nothinp;. Haise one 
that was dead to life, and we will believe you when you reveal to 
us the spiritual world and the life to eoine.’ ” 

“I think,” said Julia, ‘‘such would be the process in my own 
mind. There seems the same natural and necessary connection 
here between spiritual truths and outward acts, as between the 
forms of letters or the sound of wt)nls, and ideas. AVe receive 
the most subtle of Plat-p’s reasoninjjfs throuph words -those 
miracles of material hcliK -which address themselves to the eye 
or ear. So we receive the truths of Jesus through the eye 
witnessing his works, or the ear hearing the voice from heaven. 
Hut we wander from Ma<^er, in w hom, frf>m wdiat you have told 
us and Piso has known, we both feel (U'eply interested. Can ho 
not be dniwn away from the.se fancies which luissess him ? ’I'is a 
pity we should lose so strong an advocate, to some minds so 
resistless; nor only that, but sutler injury from his extravagance.” 

‘‘It is our purpose,” I replied, “to visit him, to try what 
etleet eame.st remonstrance and appeal may have. Soon as 1 
shall return from my promised and luiw necessary visit to 
Marcus and Lucilia, I shall not fail, Probns, to reriuost you to 
accompany me to his dw'clling.” 

‘‘Does he dwell far from us?” a.^^ked Julia, 
llis house, if house it may be called,” ri‘plied Probns, “ is in 
a narrow street, which runs just IkjIuikI thoshop of Demetrius, 
midw'ay between the Capitol and the Qnirinal. 11 is easily found 
hy first pa.ssing the shop and tlien de.scending fpiick to the l(‘fl - 
the street Janus, our friend Isaa(;’s str(‘et-, tuniinc olf at the 
same point to the right. At Maccr’s, should your teel (wer bo 
drawn that waj* you would .<ce how and in what crowded sjiaco 
the poor live in llomc.” 

“ lias he then a family, a.s your words seem to imply ?” 

“He h.'us; and one more lovely lUvells not within the walls of 
Koine. Jn hi.s wife and elder children, as I have informed Piso, 
W’C shall find warm and eloquent advocate tm our side. 'I’he.y 
tremble for their husband and father, w hom they reverence and 
love, knowing his impetuosity, his fearlessness, and his /.eaJ. 
Many <an assault has ho already brought upon liimself, and is 
destined I fear to draw dowm many more and heavier.” 

“ Heaven shield them from all harm !” said Julia. “ Are they 
knowm to Demetrius ? His is a bonovolont heart, and he would 
rejoice to do them a service. No omi is better known, too, or 
respected, than the ilonian Demetrius : his name merely would 
he a^irotection.” 

“ It was from Macer,” replied Prohn.s, “ that Demetrius first 
heard the truth which now hohls him captive. Their near 
neighbourhood bfought them often together. Demelriu.s was 
inii)re.s.sed by the ardour and evident sincerity so visible in the 
conversation and manners of IMacer; and Miu'er was drawn 
towards Demetrius by the ca«5t of melancholy— that sober 
thoughtful air — that separates him so from his mcrcjurial brother, 
and indeed from all. lie wished lie were a Cliristian ; and by 
happy accidents being thrown togcjlhcr— or rather drawn hy 
sonic secret bond of attraction — he in no long time had the 
hapi)incss to see him one. Prom the hand of Felix he received 
the wat-ers of baplLsm.” 
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" What you have said, Probus, gives me great pleasure. I am 
not only now sure that Macer and his little tribe have a friend 
at hand, but the knowledge that such a mind as that of Deme- 
trius liJis been wrought upon by Macer, has served to raise him 
in my esteem and respect, lie can be no common man, and 
surely no matlraan.” 

“ The world ever loves to charge those as mad,” said Probus, 
“ who, in devotion to a great cause, exceed its cold standard of 
moderation. Singular, that excess ii# virtue should incur this 
reproach, while excess in vice is held but as a weakness of our 
nature I” 

We were here interruidal by Milo, ‘who came to conduct us to 
the sui)per-room ; and there our friendly talk was prolonged far 
into the ev(‘ning. 

When 1 next write I shall have somewhat to say of Marcus, 
Luciiia, and the little Gallus. Ilow noble and genen>us in the 
nue(‘n, Ikt inagnilicent gift ! When summer comes round amiin, 
I sliall not fail, together with .lulia, to see you there. Ilow 
many reeolleetions will come thronging ui)on me when 1 shall 
again lind myself in the court of the Ele])haul. sitting where I 
once sat so oftcai and listened to the. voif.^e of Longinus. , May 
y<»u see there many hajipy years. Parewell. 

Nothing could exceed the sensation caused in Home hy the voice 
Iv.ard at the dedication, and am(mg the adherents of the popular 
faith, hy the unlucky oinens of the day and of the sacritice. My 
ollicc at that time (’ailed nu’ often to tin.’ capital, and to the 
pahuie of Aurclian, and thnwv me freciuently into his company 
and that of Jjivia. JNly ixvocnce was little heeded by tlie 
emperor, who, of ahold and manly temper, sp<>ke out with little 
reserve and W'ith no disguise or fear, whatever stmiiments 
possessed him. J<>om such opi>ortuuities. and from (’onununi- 
catioiis of M(nie,slheus, the secretary of Aurdian, little^ l»»ok 
place at the palace which came not to my knowledge'. The 
morning succeeding the dedication, 1 had come to the city 
bringing a packet from the (jneen to the Empress Livia. AVhile 
I W'aitod in the <’ommon root*] ►lion-room of the palac(s I look, 
from a case standing there, a ndl, and read. As 1 read, 1 ]>re- 
sontly wa.s roused by the sound of Aurelian's voi(X'. It wa.s as if 
engaged in earnest conversation. Ho soon entered the apart- 
ment, accompanied hy the priest of the new tcmjdo. 

“'llien*. is something,” he said a.s he drew near, “in this 
combination of unlucky signs that might appal a stouter spirit 
than mine. This, too, after a munificence towards not only one 
but all the temples, never, 1 am .sure, surpassed. Every god has 
been propitiated by gifts and appropriate rites. How e^ui all 
this iKi interpreted other than most darkly-— other thiui lus a 
general hostility— and adi.sixmragemcut from an enterprize upon 
which 1 would found my glory ? This has come most unlocked 
for. I (confess myself yierplexcd. I have openly proclainied my 
purpose— the word has gone abroad and tntvelhHl by this to the 
court of Persia itself, that with all Mmno at my back 1 am once 
more to tempt the deserts of the east.” 

He here suddenly paused, being reminded by Pronto of my 
presence. 
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“ All ! it matlcTs not,” he said ; “this is hut Nichoinachiis, the 
good servant oi‘ the Queen of Palmyra. 1 luiix*,” he said, 
turning to me, “ that the queen is well, and the young Paustula ? 

“ They are well,” I replied. 

“How agree with her these cooler airs of th(‘ west ? Those 
are not the breezes of Arabia that come lt>-day from the 
mountains.” 

“She heed.s them little,” I replied; “her thoughts arc en- 
grossed by heavier eares.”i- 

“ 'I'hey must be fewer now than ever.” 

They are fewer, Imt they are heavier, and wei-ih iii>()n her 
life more tlian the whole east once ditl. The ri'inenihraiiee nf a 
single great disaster weighs as a heavier burden than the suc- 
cessful management f)f an emi>ire.” 

“True, Xichomachus, that is over true.” Then, without 
further regarding m(», he went on with his eonve-r>atii)n with 
Pronto. 

“ I cannot,” ho said, “now go back ; and to go forward may be 
presumptuous.” 

“I cannot but believe, groat emiuTor,” said Krtmto, “ that I. 
have it in my power to resolve your doubts, and si i your mind 
at ea^^O;” 

“ Rest not then,’’ s«aid Aiirelian, with impatience, “])nl say on.” 

“You .'^oughi the gods and read the omens with but one prayer 
and lh(»uirhl. And >ou have construed thou as all bearing u]mhi 
one point and having one .«'ignili<*ancy— because you have looliod 
ill no other direction. 1 believe they bear iiixm a dilierenl ix'int, 
and that when you l(X)k behind and before, you uill bo of iho 
same judgment.” 

“ \\ hither lends all this?” 

“ To this— that the omens of the day hear not niion your 
eastern e.vpeditioii, but niK)u the new religion I ^'oii are warned, 
as tbt great high i)rie.st,by these signs in heaven and on earth — 
not against this projecte<l <*Npeditioii, which is an act of piety, if 
a warlike c.xpedilion ever maybe termed so-hnt ag:iinsi this 
accursed sup<;rstiiiou which is working its way into tlie empire, 
and threatening the oxtcrmiiiation and overthrow of the very 
altars on which yon laid your costly otferings. What c<)nc(.‘ni 
can the divinities feel in the army of an army, compa.rc<l with 
that which must agitate tludr sacred breasts as they behold their 
altars ca.st down or forsaken, their names i)rofaii(Ml, iludr very 
being denied, their worship|K?rs drawn from them to the secret 
midnight orgies of a tribe of atheists, wh»>.sc aim is anareliy in 
the state and in religion ; ow'niiig neither king on earth nor king 
in lieaveri — every man to lie Ills own priest --every man his own 
master ! Is not this the likeliest reading of tlic^ oim-ns ?” 

“ I confess. Pronto,” the emperor replied, the rloud upon his 
brow eleariiia away as he spoke, “that wiiat ymi .say posse.s.ses 
likelihood. I believe 1 have interpreted according to my fears. 
It is as you sjiy—tlic east only has Ixjeii in my thoughts. It can- 
not in reason be thouf;ht to be this enterprizo, w'linrli, as you 
have .said, i.s an act of pu;ty — all Romo would judge it so- against 
which the heavens have llms arrayed tlicmsciV(*s. I'Vonto ! 
Pronto I I am another man! Slave,” cried li<^ aloud to orio of 
the menials as ho passed, “ let Mucapor be instantly summoned 
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JiOt llioro he no delay. Now can my afrairs he .«ct on witli sonic- 
lliinj? more of speed. VV'hon the jrods smile, mountains sink to 
molehills. A divine energy runs in the current of the blood, 
and lends more Hum mortal force to the arm and the will.” 

As ho spoke, never did so malignant a joy li^dit U]) the human 
countenance, as was to ho seem in the face of Fronto. 

“And what then,” ho hastily put in, as the emiioror paused — 

what shall ho done with these profane wretches i'” 

“ The C’hristians they must he *000 to. I will consider. 
Now, Kroiiio, shall 1 fill to the hrim the cup of human j'lory. 
Now shall Rome by me vindicate her lost honour, and wi]>e off 
the foulest stain that since the time of Romulus luus darkened 
her jinnals.” 

“ Vou uill do yoiirs(*lf and the empire immortal lionour. If 
danuor ever threatened the very existence <»f the state, it is now, 
from the secret machinations of this j;od-denyin:-c trihi*.” 

“ I. spake of the east ami of Valerian, Fronto. Syria is imw 
Rome’s. Palmyra, that mushroom of a day, is level with the 
jrrouml. Her life is out. She will he hereafter kmuvn but hy 
the fame of her ])ast .irn^atuess, of her matchless queen, and the 
fjrlory of the vi(^lories that erowiied the arms of Aurelian. What 
now remains hut Persia?” 

“ d'lie (’hristians,” said the priest, shortly and bitterly. 

<m are riiiht, Fronto; the omens an* md to be read other- 
wise. It is against them they point. It shall he maturely wei|ilic<l 
what shall he done. When Persia is swept from the ludd. and. 
riesiphon lies as hiw’ as Palmvra, then will I restore the honour 
of the ,;»)ds, and let who will dare to worshi)> other than as I 
shall ordain ! Whoever worships them not, or other tlian them, 
shall di(*.” 

“ In that s])okc the chief minister of ndiizion— the represemta- 
tive <»f tlie jjods. The pi«‘i.v of Aurelian is in the months of men 
not less than his ^dory. The city rebounds with the praise 01 
him who has enrhdied the temples, erected new* ones, made now’ 
pn>\i.M»)ii for the ])ri(‘s1hood, and fed the i)oor. This is the he^t 
j^roatness. Posterity w ill rather lionour ami remomhor him wlir> 
saved tliem their faith, than him who pained a Persian victiwy. 
The victory for relipion, too, is to he had without cost, without 
a step taken from tin' palace p;ne, or from the siile of her who 
Is aliKO Aurelian’s ami the empinfs Itoasi. ’ 

“ Nay, nay, Fronto, you are over zealous. This eastern ]nir- 
pose, admits not of delay, llorniisdas is new’ in liis ]>ower. Tlje 
pec »ple are restless and divided. The present is the moment of 
siieeess. It cannot bear chday. To-morn»w. could it he so, would 
£ start for Thrace. The heavens arc propitious. Tlu‘y frown no 
loupor.” 

“Tlie likeliest way, met hink.s,” replied the priest, “to in.'^ure 
sucrcess, and the c'ontiiiued favour of the pods in that w hicdi they 
do not forbid, were first to ftillil their eommands in what tliey 
have enjoined.” 

“That, Fronto, cannot Iv denied. It is of woipht. But where 
of Iw'o commands botii seem alike urpeiit, and both I'aniiot he 
done at once, whether wo will or not, we must choose, ami in 
choosinp we may err.” 

“ To an impartial, pious mind, 0 emperor, the pod of thy wor- 
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ship never shone more clear in the heavens, than shines his will 
in the terrific signs of yesterday. !Forgive thy servant; but 
drawn as^hou art by the image of fresh laurels of victory to be 
bound about thy brow, of the rich spoils of Persia* of its mightv 
monarch at thy chariot-wheels, and the long line of a new triumph 
sweeping through the gates, and the great heart of the capital ; 
and thou art blind to the will of the gods, though written in the 
dread convulsions of the elements, and the unerring language of 
the slaughtered victims.” » 

Jloth may be done — both. Pronto. T blame not your zeal. 
Your freedom ideases me. Keligion is thus, I know, in good 
hands. But both, I say, may be done. The care of the empire 
in this its other part may be left to thee and Varus, with full 

E owers to see that the state in the matter of its faitli receives no 
arm. Your knowledge in this^ if not your zeal, is more than 
mine. 'While I meet the enemies of Home abroad, you shall be 
my other self, and gain other victories at hom(‘.” 

‘"Little,. I fear, Anrelian, could be done even by me and Varus 
leagued, with full delegated powers, opi)osed as we should he, by 
Tacitus and the senate, and the best half of Rome. JS’(nio but 
an arm omnipotent as thine can crush this mischief. 1 sec thou 
knowest not now deep it has struck, nor how wide it Inus spread. 
Tlio very foundation.s of the throne and the empire an* under- 
mined. The poi.son of Christian atheism hju« infected the whole 
mind of the people, not only throughout Home, hut Italy, (luul, 
Africa, and Asia. And for this we have to thank whom 'r Whom 
but ourselves ? Ever since Hadrian — otherwise a patriot king — 
built his imageless temples, in imitation of this liarren and hfo- 
le.s.s worship; ever since the weak Alexander and his super>titi()us 
mother filled the imiierial palacH> with their statues of C’hrist, 
with preachers and teachers of his religion ; ever since llie Philips 
openly and without shame professed his faith ; over, I say, since 
these great examples have been before the world, has the ancient 
religion declined its head, and the new stalked proudly by. lict 
not Aiirelian’s name he afhlod to this fatal list. JjcI him first 
secure the honour of the gods ; then, and not till then, seek his 
own.” 

“ Y"ou urge with warmth, Pronto, and with reason, too. Your 
words are not wasted • they have fallen where tlHUy shall be 
deeply pondered. Jn the mean time 1 will wait for the judg- 
ment of the augurs and haruspices; and as the colleges report, 
will hold myself bound sri to act.” 

*So they conversed, and then passed on. I was at that time 
but little conversant with the religious condition of the empire. 
I knew but little of the character of the prevailing faith, and 
the Pagan priesthood ; and I knew less of the new rfeligion, as it 
was termed. But the instincts of my heart w'cre from tho gods, 
and they were all for humanity. 1 loved man. whoever he was, 
and of whatever name or faith ; and I sickened at crueltie.s per- 
petrated against him, both in war and by the bloody spirit of 
superstition. I bunu^ writh indignation, therefore, as 1 listen^ 
to the cold-blooded arguings of the bigoted priest, and wept to 
see how artfully he could warp aside tho better nature of Auro- 
lian, and pour nis own venom into veins that had olso run with 
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liiinian blood, at least not the poisoned current of tigei% wolves, 
and Kori)oiits, of every name and nature most vile. My hope 
was that, away from hi.s prompitjr, and the first punxiseof Aure- 
lian would return and have its way. 


LETTEU r. 

PROM PISO TO FAVSTA. 

I AM now returned from my l<»n*4-intended vi.sit to the villa of 
]Marcus, and liavt* much to say coiictTnin^ it. 

Ihit tirst of all rejoice nilli me in a fresh demonslralion of 
li’oodwill on Ihe part of Aurelian towards /xmobia. And what 
think you it is? Nothintj less than this, that Vabalathus has 
ix'on made, hy Aundian and the staiate, kini< of Armenia I The 
kiuiidom is imt larjte, Inil larije enoni:h fur him at liLs present 
auc; if li(» sliall show liiiiHelf competent, additions doublle.s3 
nmU Ik* made. Our only rejrrct is, that the queen l<»ses thus his 
in-cM'iicr with her at Tihur. lit* luul heeoine to his luotlier all 
that a son should be, iSot that in resi>eet to native force he 
eould ever make jrood the loss of Julia, or even of Livia.but that 
in all 1h(‘ many olliees nhich an alfeetionale child nouid render 
In a i»arent in the <*liaii'4c<l cinamistances ot Zeiiobia, he has 
I cnvi**! a soiac<' ami a support. 

The second <lay from the dcdi<*ation, pas.sing through the Porta 
Asinaria, with Mil<» at my side, I took the road that winds along 
theliillier hank of the 'rilK% and lead**- most i>leasruitly, if not 
jnosi directly, to tlie scat of n»y friends; and you are well aware 
how willingly I sjicritiee a lime time on the way, if hy doing so 
1 can more than make u]* 'he loss oy obtaining brighter glimpses 
of eartli and .sky. Had I not fouiul (’hristiaiiity, Pauslfl, this 
would liavc lH*en my reliviinii. I should have forsaken the i)hilo- 
sopher,s, and gone Ihrlh into the field.s, aniong the eternal hills, 
uiMui the banks of the river, or the margin of the ever-ilowing 
ocean, and in the le.ssons there silently read to mo, I should, I 
think, have arrived at s()m(‘ very iirm and comfortable faith in 
(hul and immortality. And 1 am especially happy in lhi.s, that 
nature in no way loses its inlert^st or value, heeause 1 in »w draw 
truth from a more certain source. 1 take the sjune pleiusure as 
hidore in observing and contemplating her various forms, and the 
clearer light of Christiauity brings to view a thousand beaulie.s, 
to which before 1 wa.s insciisihle; ju>t jus in reading a ditlicult 
author, although you may have reachi'd his sense in some good 
dogrc*e unaidcHl, yet a jmlicitms commentator noints out excel- 
lences, and unfolds truths, whieh you had eiMier wholly over- 
looked, or but imperfectly eom))reliended. 

All without the city nails, as within, bore witno.ss to the gra- 
ciousness of the emiieror in thei>roJonged holiday ho had granted 
the ])eople. It was as if the Saturnalia had arrived. Jiidustry, 
such n.s there ever is, was susi»oiuled ; all wore sitting idle, or 
thronging some game, or gathering in noisy grou))s about some 
mountebank. As we advanced farther, and came jtisl beyond 
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the jrreat road leading; to Ti])iir, wo passed the soliool of the oolo- 
braUid ^la^lialor, Sosia, at the door of Avliich there had jost 
arrived from the amphiiheatre a cart Ixjarinj? home the bodies of 
such as hud been slam the preccHlinjj day, ])reseiitiug a dismistiiii; 
spectacle of wounds, hruisi^, and ilowin;^ blood. 

There was brave tight ini; ye.sterday,'’ said Alilo; “these iim 
but a few out of all that fell. The first clay’s sport was a hundred 
of the trained gladiators, most of them from the school of Sosia, 
set against a hundred pitf:ed eaptives of all nations. Not les.s 
than a half of each number got it. These fellows look as if they 
liad done their bej<t. Voifve fought your last battle, old boys, 
unless you have a bout with Charon, who will be loath, I war- 
rant you hoforeliaiid, to ferry over siH*h a slashed and swollen 
company. Now ouudit you in charity,” he coutinued, addressing 
a half-naked .savage who was hel]>iug to drau' the bodies from tho 
cart, “ to have these trunks well washed ore you bury lliein, or 
]»iteh them into the Tiber, else they will never tret over the Styx ; 
not forgetting too the ferry age — What more folly hi* non Id havo 
uttered I know not, fur the wretch to whom he siioke suddi‘nly 
seized the lash of the driver of the cart, and laid it ov(‘i* Milo’.s 
.shoulders, .saying, as ho did it, 

“Oif, fool, or ihy list shall do fur you what it did for one of 
these.*’ 

Tho hystaiidors at this set up a hotirsc sliouliug, oin* of iheiii 
oxelaimiug so that 1 eould hear him, 

“There goes the (’liriMiau Piso -we or the lions will Icivi* a 
tuni at him yet. These are tho fellows that spoil onr trade.’’ 

“Never mind,’’ replied another, “if report goes Irui*, they 
won’t spoil it long.” ♦ 

No rank and no power is secure against the atfroutsof this 
lawless tribe; they are a sort of licenced brawlers, their brutal 
and iphuniari trade rendering them insensible to all fear from 
any ijuarter. IJeath is to them but as a serateb on the linuM-r — 
they care not for it when or liow it eoines. 1’ln‘ sliirhtest ean<(‘ — a 
l)assing word — a look — a motion — is enough to intlaine their fero- 
cious passions, and bring on quarrel and murder. Uiot and death 
are daily occurrences in the neighhouriiood of these* seliools of 
trained assassins. Milo knew their character well enough, hnfc 
lie deemed himself to he uttering somewhat that >honM anni-o 
rather than enrage, and was mortitied rather than lerrilied, I. 
believe, at the sudden atqdiealion i)f tin* la>li. 'Flie unf»'ii:ne<l 
suri^rise he manifested, together with the quick Icaji wiiieb his 
horse made, who partook of the Idow', was irresistibly Indicrons. 
lie was nearly thrown olf backwards in the speed of his horse's 
fli'jht along the road. It was .'Jonio time before 1 overtook him. 

“ Intermeddling,” I said to Milo, as I came u]) witli him, “is a 
ilangerons vice. lIow' feel your shoulders?” 

“ 1 shall remember that one-eyed butcher, and if Ihore he vir- 
tue in hisses or in thumbs, he shall rue the hour he laid a lasli ou 
rrallionus. PfKir fellow ! Whose horsemanship is equal to such 
an onset? I’ll haunt the theatre till my chance come.” 

“ Well, well, let ns forget this. How went tho games yester- 
day ?” 

“Never, a.s I hear,” he said, “and as I remember, were they 
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jnoro liberal or more magnilifoiit. Larger, or more beautiful, or 
liner lK‘nsts, neither Asia nor Alriea ever sent over. They fought 
as if llu'y had been trained to it, like llieso scholars of Kosia, and 
in mosi caso.s they boro away the palm from them. How many 
of Sosia's men exactly fell, it is not kimwn, but not fewer tliuii 
1 )n*(‘(;seore men were either torn in i)icccs, or rescued too much 
lacer:i1e»i to tiirhl more.” 

“ What captives were .sacrificed?” 

“ I dill not loani of what nation thc^ were, nor liow’many. .Ml 
1 know is what I witnessed toward the end of the simrt. Kever 
before did 1 liehold such a form, nor such feats of strength ! He 
nas another Hercules. It was rumoured he was from llio forests 
of (rennany. If you will believe it, which 1 scarce can though 
3 saw it, he fought smvossively with .six of Sosia's best men, and 
one afi<*r another laid them all si»rawling. A seventh was then 
set u]»on him, he having no time to hreatlie or even drink. 
.Many, ht»wever, cri<‘d out again.st this, lint Homans, you know, 
lik(' iiot loliave their fun s]>oiled, .so the seventh was not taken 
o(f. As e\(‘ry one foresaw, this was tcKi much ]\v just one h)i* the 
hero ; l)iit luf fought de.*'peralely, and it is believed Sosia's man 
got pu'-lies he will never recover from. He wius soon, however, on 
hi.N knees, and then on his ba<*k, the .sword of his antagonist at 
liis tlin»at,ln‘ lying like a gasping lishat his merey — who awaited 
pleasure of the snei'tators a moment, before ho struck. Then 
\*as there a great .snouting all over the theatre iu his behalf, 
hi sid(‘s makini: the sign to s))are him. But ju.st at the moment, 

for him ill forluno would h.ave it, some poltroon (Tied out, uith 
a voi(‘i: that went all over llio theatre, ‘The dog is a Christian !’ 
Whereupon, like lightning, -every thumh went ui\ and down 
idnngi'd the sword into his neck. So, master, thou seesl what I 
tell tlic(‘ every day, there is small virtue in being a Christian. U 
L< every way dangerous. If a thief runs through the .strecds, the 
cry is A Clirisiiau ! a Christian !’ If a man is murdered; they 
nhodiilii aecuse some neighhouriiig Cdiristian, and he dies for 
it . If a Christian fall into the Tilier, men look on as on a disown- 
ing dog. If he slip or fall in a croud, they uill help to trample, 
liiin to death. Jf he is sick or poor, none hut liis own tribe A\ill 
help him. Bven the tlew desjjises him, and spits upon his gown 
as he i»assos. What hut the love of contempt and death ean 
make one a Christian, "t is hard to see. Had that (Niplive been 
utlier than a Christian, he would not have fallen as he did." 

“ V’ery likely. But the ('liristiaiis, you know, freqiieiiT not 
the amphitheatre. Had they been tliere in their just proportion 
to the rest, the voice would at least have been a divided om*. ' 
Nay, as for Hint,” he reioiued, '‘there were .some .sUint voi(‘os 
rai.sed in his behalf to the la.st, and .some thumbs down, but too 
few to ho regarded. But even in the streets, whore all sorts are. 
found, Ukto is none to take tlie ('hrlstiaii's imrl — unless it ho that 
ohl ga.shed s<ddier of the iiflh legion, who stalks through the 
.streets as though all Koine were his. By the god.s, 1 believe ho 
Mould heard Aurclian liiin.sclf! He Mill stand at a corner, iu 
some public place, and preach to the crouds, ami give never an 
inch for all t near curses ami nois(\ They fear him loo much, I 
believe, to attack liini uith aught hut uords. And 1 uoiider not 
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at it. A few days since a large dog was in w icked wanton ness, 
as I must allow, sot upon a poor Christ ian boy. M:ujor, so he 
is called about the city, at the moment came up. Never tiger 
seized his prey as he seized that dog, and tirst dashing out liis 
brains upon the i)avemcnt, pursiuHl then the pursuers of the 
boy and beat them to jelly with the (*area.‘«s of the beast, and 
then w’ulked away unmolested, leading the child to his home.'’ 

“ Men revoreuoe courage, Milo, everywhere and in all.” 

“ That do they. It warrso with me once when Callienus ’’ 

“ Gallop, Milo, to that milestone, and report to me how far we 
have come.” 

I still as ever extract much,Fausta, from my faithful if foolish 
slave. 

In due time, and w ithout hindrance or accident, I reached the 
outer gate of my friend's villa. 

The gate wius opened by Ca*lia, whose husband is imnnotcd to 
the place of porter. Her face shone as she saw^ me, and she Iiils- 
tened to assure me that all were well at the house, holding iii>, 
at the same moment, a curly-hea<led hoy for me to admire, 
whom, with a bln.'^h and a faltering tongue, she call<‘d liin ius. f. 
told her I was pleased with the name, for it was a g«M)d oiu*, and 
he should not suffer for l>earing it if I coulil heli> it. Milo 
thought it unlucky enough that it slnmld be named aftir a 
Christian, and 1 am certain has taken occasion to remonstrate 
with its mother on the subject ; l>ul, ;us you may suppos'*, ilid 
not succeed in infusing his own terrors. 

I was lirst met by Lucilia, who riH/eived me with her usual 
heartiness. Marcus was out on .M>me remote i»art of tli<* estate, 
overseeing his slaves. In a few monumts, by tlu‘ assiduous 
Lucilia and horslave.s I was bruslied and washed, and set down 
to a table— though it was so few hours since J had left Uome — 
covered wdth bre;id, honey, butter, and f)lives, a cold capon with 
sala(6, and wine such as the cellars of Marcus alone can furnish. 
As the only way in which to keep the g«)od c>]»iuion of Ijiicilia is 
to eat. I ate (»f all that was on the labl«*, slie a.ssuring me that 
everything was from lluarown grounds the butter inad<* by 
her own hands- -and that I might .scarcli Itome in vain tor hot- 
ter. This I readily aflmitte^i. Index'd nf> butter is like hers so 
yellow' and so hard —nor bread so light and sf) while. IWvii her 
honey is more delicious than what I lind elMnvhen*, the lues 
knowing by instinct whom they are working for ; and th(‘ i)oult ry 
is fatter and tenderer, the hens being careful never to ov(‘r- 
fatigiie themselves, and the |M«acocks and tlic gecM? not tii ex- 
hau.4 themselves in .‘icrcaiiiing and ca<*kliug. All nature*, alive 
and defid, takes upiin itself a trimmer and more perfect si'eming 
within her intluences. 

I had sat thus g(»ssiping with liUciliu, enjoying the balmy 
breeze^s of a warm autumn day, as they dn*w tlirough the great 
hallofthehou.se, when, prweded by the iMumding (iallus, the 
master of the house entered in field-<lrcss of broad sun-hat, o|k'u 
neck, clo.so coat depending to the knees, and l>oots that hnnight 
home with them the HiK)ils of many a well-ploughed liehl. 

“ Well, sir (Jhri.stiari,” he cried, ** 1. jf>y to S(h* thee, although 
thus recreant. But how Ls it that thou lookesi as ever before ? 
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Arc not these vanities of silk, and gold, and fine clothes re- 
nounced by those of the new religion? Your appearance says 
nay, and by Jupiter ! wine has been drunk already ! Nay, nay. 
Lucilia, it was hardly a pagan act to tempt our strict frieuu 
with that Faleniian.” 

“ Falernian is it ?" 

“ Yes, of the vintage of the fourth of Gallienus. Delicious, 
was it not ? But by-and-by thou shalt taste something belter 
than that— as much better as tliat is ^lan anything of the same 
name thou didst ever raise to thy lips at the table of Aurelian. 
Piso, never was a face more welcome ! Not a soul has looked in 
upon us for days and days— not, Lucilhi, since the Kalends, when 
young Placcus, with a boat-loud of roisterers, dropped down the 
river. But why comes not J uUa too ? She could not leave the 
games and theatres, ha ?” 

“Marcus,” said Lucilia, “ you forget it was the princess who 
first seduced Lucius. But for that eastern voyage for the Per- 
sian Calpurnius, Piso would have been still, I dare say, what his 
imrents nuide him. Let us not yet, however, stir this topic ; but 
first of all, Lucius, give us the city news. How went the dedica- 
tion ? we have heard strange tides.” 

“ How went it by rcjwrt?” 1 asked. 

Oh, it would be long telling,” said Lucilia. Only, for one 
thing, we heard that there was a massacre of the Christians, in 
which some said hundreds, and some thousands fell. For a mo- 
ment I assure you, wo trombletl for you. The contirniation 
.ihoraed by your actual pre>«‘nce, of your welfare, is not unwel- 
come. You must lay a part of the heartiness of our reception, 
especially the old Faleniian, to the account of our ndioved fears. 
But let us hear.” 

I then went over the last days in Borne, adding what I liad 
been able to gather froiu ^lilo, when it w'as such that I could 
trust to it. ^Vlieii I had satisfied their curiosity, and hadlnorc- 
over doscribetl to Lucilia the dresses of Livia ou so great an 
occasion, and the fashions which were niging, Marcus proposed 
that 1 should accoiui)auy him over his farm^ and oliserve his ad- 
ditions and improvements, and the condition of his slaves*. I 
ac(;eptcd the proposal with ]>lea.'iure, and we soon set forth on 
our ramble, jurompanied by (callus, now' riding his stick, and 
now gainlK)lling about the law'ns and fields with his dog. 

1 like this retreat of Ourlius Rater almost than any other of 
the .suburban villas of our citizens. There is an air of calm sena- 
torial dignity about it wliieli nicHleru edifices want. It h>oks ns 
if it had seen more than one gencrnliou of patrician inliabitants. 
There is little unity order— lus those words are cominoiily 
iinderstoo<l— observable in the structure of the liouse: but ifc 

S resents to the eye an irregular assemblage of fiinns, the w'ork of 
itferent ages, and l>uilt according to the taste and skill of distant 
times. Some ])ortions arc new, some old and covered with 
lichens, mosses, and creeping plants. Here is a iwrtico of tho 
time of Trajan, and there a tower that seems as if it were of tho 
times of tho republiij. Y^et is there a certain harmony and con- 
gruity running through the whole, for the material used is every- 
where the same— a certain faw'u-coloured stone, drawn £rom 
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<liiarrios still existing in the noiglibonrhood— and each snccossivo 
owner and arehitcet luis evidently paid some regard to i)reeediiig 
erect ions in the design and proj>ortioiis of the ])art ho has added. 
In this miity of character, as well jis in the separate beauty or 
greatness of distinct i)artvS, is it made evident tliat pers<»ns of a(r- 
conii)li>hnient and rank have alone possessed it. Of its earlier 
history all that Curtins has with certainty ascertained is, that it 
was once the seat of the great llorteiisins, before he had in the 
growth of bis tame and bitjriches displayed his luxurious tastes in 
the wonders of Tiisculum, Ihiuli, or Laurentum. It was the tirst 
indication given by him of that love of elegant and lavish uaste- 
fulness that ga\e him at last as wide a celebrity as his gimiiis. 
The part wlii<*h he built is well known, and although of modts 
rate dimensions, yet <lisplays the rudiments of that taste that 
afterwards was satisfied only with more than imi»erial magni- 
liecnco. Marcus has sati>ticd himself as to the very room which 
he occupied as his study and library, and where lie ])reparcd 
himself tor the morning courts; and in the same apart incut — 
iioping, as h<‘says, to catch something from the genius of tlic‘ place 
—does he a]ti)ly himsidf to the same profesMonal laliours. Ilis 
naiin‘ and rcjjmte are now seemid to none in Koine. Vet, young 
as ho is, he begins lo neary of the bar, and woo the iiion' (luieL 
pursuit' of letters and pliiloM)] hy. Nay, at the i)n‘>eiit momi'iit 
agriculture claims all his leiMire, aud>leuls time that can ill ho 
s)»ared from his clients. A'arro and Cato have more of hi.s devo- 
ti<m tlian statutes and precedents. 

In the disposition of the grounds, 3Inrcns has shown that ho 
inherits .somothing of the tasiefulncss of his remote jiredi ‘cesser ; 
and in llie harvest that c<»vers liU extensive acn^s, givt‘s equal 
evideiictj that ho has studied n(»t witliout profit the labours of 
tho<o who have written upon husbandry and its eoniiectod arts. 
A'arn>, e.'])ecially, is at his longue’s end. 

\y\: soon came to the (piarter of the slaves, a village almost of 
the huinhle teiiemonts occupied by this miserable class. None 
hut the women, childnm, sick, and aged, were now at home, the 
young and able-bodied being abroad at work. N’ci new <listurb- 
ances liave broken out, he tells me; the former .severity, followed 
by a well-timed lenity, having subdued or conciliated all. Cur- 
tins, all lioii'.;!! fond (jf power and of all its ensigns, yet ODiiccals 
not his hatred of this iustilulioii which has so long oblaiu(‘d 
in the llornan state, as in all states, lie can devise im way of 
o.'Cape from it; but he .sees in it the most active and general 
cause of the corruption of morals which is everywhere spread 
where it prevails. Ho cannot supiiress liis coiilempt of the de- 
lusion or hyiiocrisy of our ance.stor.s in terming themselvc's re- 
publicans. 

What a monstrous sfdocism was it,’* ho broke out-, with 
energy, “in the times preceding the empire, to c«ill that a fret' 
country which wa.s built up»>ii the dogradalioii and slavery of 
lialf of its ])opulatiori. Koine never W'as a republic. It was simply 
a faction of land and slave Indders, who hliudcsl and befooled th(» 
ignorant popuhw;e by iiurading before tlicm some of the forms of 
lilwjrty, hut kept the power in their <»wn haiuls. Th(‘y were a 
community of petty kings, which was better in their mind than 
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only one king, as in the time of the Tarquins. It was a reimblic 
of kiiig(h)iiis and of kings, if you will. Now and then, indeed, 
the ])eoplc bustled about and shook their chains, as in the times 
of the institution of the tribune’s office and those of the Gracchi. 
But tlicy gjiined nothing. The patricians were still the kings 
who rnicathcin. And among no people can there be liberty 
where slavery exists— liberty, I mean, properly so called. He 
who holds slaves cannot, in the nature of things, be a republican: 
but in the nature of things he is, on thaother hand, a despot. 1 
am one. And a nation of such indinduals is an as.sociation of 
despots for despotic purposes^ and nothing else or better. Liberty 
in tlieir mouths is a profanation of the sacred name. It signiii&s 
nothing but their liberty to reign. I conf&ss it is to those who 
hai)pcn to be the kings a very agreeable state of things. I enjoy 
my power and state mightily. But I am not blind to the fact — 
my own experience teaches it— that it is a state of things corrupt 
and rotten to the heart— destructive everywhere of the highest 
form of the human character. It nurses and bririg.s out the 
animal, repre.«ises and embnttes the god that is within its. It 
makes of man a being of violence, force, passion^ and the narrow- 
est seliisluicss ; while reason and humanity, which should distin- 
guish him, arc degraded or annihilated. Such men are not the 
>1 iiff that republics arc made of. A repuldic may endure for a 
lui'e in spite of them, owing to fortunate circumstances4>f an- 
other kind; hut wherever thcy,obtain a preponderance in the 
state, liberty will expire, or exist onlj' in the insulting forms in 
^y^ ich she waved her bloody sceptre during mast of our early 
liistory. Slavery and despotism are natural allies.” 

“ 1 rejoice ” I said, “ to find a change in you, at least in the 
theory whicli you adopt.” 

“ I certainly am changed,*' he replied ; “ and such as the change 
may be, it is owing, sir Christian, to thy calm and yet fiery epis- 
tles from Palmyra. Small thanks do I owe thee for making me 
nnconifortahlcm apo.sition from which I cannot oscjiiwj. Once 
proud of my slaves and my i>ower, I am already asliamed of both; 
r)ut Avhile my nriiiciples have altered, my habits and character, 
Avhich slavery nius created and nursed, remain beyond any power 
of man, so far as I can see, to change them. "What they are, you 
well know*. So that here, in my middle a^, I autfer a retribu- 
tion that should have*; been reserved till 1 had been dismissed 
from the dread tribunal of Bhadnmanthus.” 

‘‘ I sec not, Curtius, why you should not escape from the posi- 
i ion you arc in, if you sincerely desire it, which I supiwse you 
do not.” 

“ ^riiat,— to be honest, which at least I am,— is, I believe, the 

case.” 

“ 1 do not doubt it, as it is with all who are situated like your- 
self. Most, however, defend the principle, as well as cling to tho 
lorm, of slavery.” • 

“ Nay, that 1 cannot do : that I never did, since my beard was 
grown. I fancy myself to have from the gods a good heart. He 
is essentially of a corrupt heart who will stand for slavery in its 
princiidc. Ho is without anything generous in his nature, 
i-old selfishnc.ss marks and makes him. But supposing 1 os siu- 

Y 
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ceroly desired to escape, as I sincerely do not, wliat, O most wiso 
mentor, should bo the manner ?” 

“ First and at once, to treat them no longer as slaves, but ns 
men.” 

“ That I am just beginning to do. What else ?” 

*• ir vou are sincere, its I siiy, and, moreover, if you possess the 
exaltea and generous traits which wc patricians ever claim for 
ourselves, show it them by giving their freedom one by one to 
those who are now slaves, even though it result in the loss of 
one-half of your fortune.' That will be a patrician act. U'liat 
was begun m crime by others cannot be perpetuated witboiit 
equal crime in us. The enfranchised will soon mingle with the 
people; and, as we see every day, become one with i1. T^bis 
process is going on at this moment in all my estates. Before my 
will is exociitoa, I shall h(»pe to have disposed in this manner of 
every slave in my possession.” 

“ One can hardly look to emulate such rirtnes as this new- 
found Christian nhilosophy seems to have engendered within 
thy noble bosom. Piso ; but the snlbjec*t must be weighed, 'riiere 
is nothing so agreeable in prospect as to do right : but, like some 
distant stretches of land and hill, water and wood, the beauty is 
all gone as it draws near. It is thou absolutely a source of pain 
and disgust. I will write a treatise iqxm the great tlieme.” 

“ Ifyoii w'rite, Curtins, I shall despair of any action— all your 
philanthropy w ill evaporate in a chmd of words.” 

‘‘But that will bo the way, I think, to restore my equanimity. 
I believe I shall feel quite cusy after a little declamation. Here, 
LuciuSj r(‘gale thyself upon tlH*s(i grapes. These are from the 
isles or the Grecian Archipelago, and for sweetness are not 
equalled by any of our own. t hdlus ! (hillus ! go not so near to 
the edge of the pond ; it is deep, as I have wairncd you. 1 have 
lampreys there, Piso, bigger than any tluit Hortensins ever wx»pt 
for. Gallus, you dog ! aw'ay, I siiy.” 

But Gallus hoedexf not the command of his father. Ho alnsady 
was Ixiginning to have a little will of his own. Ife continued 
plajdng upon the margin of the waier^ throwing in sticks for his 
dog to bring to him again. Peri’oiving lusdangcr lol)e great, I went 
to nim, and forcibly drew him away, he and his dog setting uj) a 
frightful music of screams and yelpings. Marcus wius hotli 
entertained and amazed at the feat. 

“Piso,” ho jocosely cried out, “there is a gowl deal of tlic old 
republican in you. Yor even treat free men as slaves. That 
boy —a man in will— never had before such restraint laid upon 
his liberty.” 

“Liberty with restraint,” I answered, "operating upon all, 
and equally upon all, is the true account of a state of freedom. 
Qallus unrestrained is a slave— a slave of passion, and the sport 
of chance. He is not truly free until he is bound.” 

With such talk we amused ourselves as we wandered over the 
estate, through its more wild and more cultivated parts. Dinner 
was presently announced by a slave sounding at a dislaiuH) a sort 
of sea-shell, and we hastened to the house. 

Lurilia awaited us in a small six-sided cabinet, fitted up pur- 
posely as a dining-room for six or eight persons. It was wholly 
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cai?cd with a rich niarl)le of a pale yellow hue, beautifully panelled, 
havin.L,' three windows opening upon a long portico with a south- 
ern asi)ect, set out with exotics in fancifully-arranged groups. 
I'he luarblo panels of the room were .so contrived, that at a t<3uch 
l.lie.y slipped aside and disclo.sed, in rich array, here the choicest 
wines, there sauces and spices of a thousand .sorts, and there again 
the rarest confections brought from China and the East. Apicius 
himself could have fancied nothing more perfect— for the least 
dissatisfaction with the flavour of a Jish, dr the kind of wine, 
could be removed by merely reaching out the hand, and drawing 
fromau inexhaustible tresisure-houfie, both wines and condiments, 
such as scarce Romo itself could cfiual. This was an apartment 
contrived and built by llorteiisius himself. 

dinner was worthy the room and its builder, the marbles, 
the prospect, the guest, the host, and the ho.siess. The afore- 
mentioned Apicius would have never once thought of the 
panelled cupboards. No dish would have admitted of addition 
or alteration. 

Wlieu the feasting was over, and with it the lighter and mor(‘ 
dismiuted and various conversation which usually accompaiih^s 
it, ^lar iis rose, and withdrawing one of the sliding p.anels, w'ith 
iituch gravity and state, drew forth a gbuss pitcher of exquisite 
f'»nn, tilled with wine, saying, as he did so. 

■ All, l*iso, that you have as yet tjtsted is hut as wafer of the 
’fiber to this. This is mere than nectar. The gods have never 
been so happy as to have .seen the like. I am their envy. It is 
i’alerninn, that once saw the wine-vaults of Heliogabalus. Not a 
drop of (iiiaii ha.s ever touched it. It is pure, unadulteratc. 
Taste find he translated !” 

J ac^knowledgcd, as I well light, its unequalled flavour. 

“•Phis nectareaii draught,” he continued, '‘I even consider to 
po.'i.s^'.ss purifying and ex;iiiing qualities. He who drinks it, ijf for 
the lime of a higher nature. It is better for the temper than a 
chapter of 8one<*a or Epictetus. It brings upon tlie soul a 
certain divine <’alm, favourable beyond any other stale to the 
growth of the virtues, (.'ould it -become of universal use, man- 
kind were soon a race of gods. Even Christianity were then 
made unnecessary, admitting it to be that unrivalled moral 
engine which you Christians allirm it to l)e. It is favourable 
also to dispa-ssionate discussion, Piso, a little of which I would 
now invite. Know you not, I have sc^an’e seen you since your 
assumption of your new name and faith ? Wliat bad demon 
possessed yon, in an evil hour, to throw Rome and your friends 
into such a ferment ?” 

“Had you become, Lucius,’' said Lucilia^ “a declaiming advo- 
cate of Epicunts, or a street lecturer upon Plato, or turned 
priest of Apollo’s new temple, it would have all been quite tole- 
rable. though amiusing— but Christian !” 

“ Yes, Lucius, it is too bad,” added Marcus. “ If you were in 
want of moral strength, you would have done better to have 
begged some of my Ealemian. You should not have been 
domed.” 

“ Or,” .said Ijucilia, “ some of ray Smyrna cordial.” 

** At least/’ continued Marems, “ you might have come to me 
F 3 
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for sonic of niy wisdom, wLicli I keep ready at a moment’s 
warninjr, in quantities to suit all applicants.” 

Or to mo,” said Lucilia, “ for some of my overy-day good 
sense, which you know I posses^in suuh abundance, though 1 
have not sat at the feet of philosophers.” 

“ lint, seriously, Lucius,^’ began Marcus, in altered mood, ‘‘ this 
is a most extraordinarj’ nioveuieiit of yours. I should like to be 
able to interpret it. If you must needs have what you call 
religion, of w'hich I for fuy part can see no earthly occitsion, here 
were plenty of foriiLs in wTiich to receive it. more ancient and 
more respectable than this of the Christiana.” 

“lam almost unwilling toconver.se on this topic with you, 
Marcus,” I TcjoiiuKl, “for there is nothing in your nature, or 
rather in your educated nature, to which to apiical with the least 
hope of any profitable result either to me or you. The gods have, 
as you say, given you a good heart — 1 may add too, a most noble 
head ; but yourself and education together have made you so 
thoroughly a man of the world, that the interests of any other 
part of your nature., save tho.se of the intellect and the senses, aro 
to YOU precisely as if they did not exist.” 

‘^llight, Lucius; therein do I claim honour and distinction. 
The intangible, the invisible^ the vague, the shadowy, 1 leave to 
women and priests, couceniuig myself only with the substantial 
realities of life. Great J upiter ! what would become of mankind 
were we all women and priests ? How could the courts go on— 
senates sit and deliberate— armies conquer ? I think the world 

would stand still. However, I object not to a popular faith, such 
as that which now obtains throughout the liomaii world. If 
mankind, as history seems to prove, imist and will have something 
of the kind, this perhaps is a.s good as anything else ; and seeing 
it litL'i once become establish^ and fixed in the way it has, I 
1 think it ou^ht no more to be dLsturbed than men's faith iu 
their political institutions. Our concern should be merely to 
regulate it, that it grow not too large and so overlay and crusii 
the state. Fanatics and bigots must be hewn awny\ There 
must be an occasional infusion of doubt and iiiditfereucc into the 
to keep it from fermenting. You cannot be oll'ciidcd, 
Lucius, at the w ay in which I .speak of your new-adopte<l faith. 
1 think no better of any other. Epicureans, Stoics, IMatoiust.'j, 
J6WS, Christians— they are all alike to me. I hold them all at 
arm’.s length. 1 have listened to them all ; and more idle indi- 
gested fancies never did I hear— no, not from the newesti-llcdged 
advocate playing the rhetorician at his first appearance.” 

“ I do not wonder, Curtius, that you have turned away iUssati.s- 
fied >vith the philosophers. I do not wonder that you reje(;t the 
popular superstitions, lint 1 do wonder that you will prejudgo 
any question, or infer the intrinsic incredibility of whatever may 
take the form of religion, from the intrinsic incredibility of wluvt 
the w'orld has heretofore poasessod. It surely is not a philo- 
sophical method.” 

Not in other things, I grant,” replied Marcus : “but conoern- 
inj^ this question of popular superstition, or religion, the only 
philosophy is to discard the whole subject lis one undeserving 
severe investigation. The follies which the xiopulacc have in all 
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nations and in all timo adopted, let lliem be retained, and oven 
di*leinl(?d ami siipi)orted by the state. They perform a not unim- 
portant oflice in regulating the conduct and manners of men— 
in ]»reserving a certain order iiithc world. Bui lx?yond thi.‘ 
sec uis to me the subject is unworthy the regard of a reflecting 
person. One world and one life is enough to manage at a time. 
If there bo another, or if there be a God who governs it and this 
also it will be time enough to know these things wlien they are 
inafie plain to the senses, as these troeJraiid hills now are, and 
your well-shaped form. /J^hLs peering into futurity in the expect- 
ation to arrive at certainty, seems to me much as if one should 
hope to make out the forms of cities, palaces, and groves, by gazing 
into the empty air or on the clouds. Besides, of wlmt use y ” 

“ Of what use, indeed ?” added Lucilia. “ I want no director 
or monitor concerning any duty or act which it falls to me to per- 
form, other than 1 lind within me. I have no need of a divine 
messenger to stand ever at my side, to tell in» what I must do 
and what I must forbear. I nave within me instincts and im- 
puls(is w'hich 1 find amply sufficient. The care and duty of every 
day is very much alike, and a little exixjrience and observation, 
added to the inward instinct, makes me quite superior to most 
lUiUculties and eviLs as they arise. The gods, or w’fiatever pow er 
gave us o!ir nature, have not left us dependent either on what is 
called religion or philosophy.” 

“ What you say,” I rejoined, “is partly true: the gods have 
r\f‘* loft us dependent uinm either religion or philosophy. There 
is a natr.ral religion of the heart and the coiisnenco. which islx>rn 
with us, grows up with us, and never forsakes us. But then, after 
all, how defective and incomplete a principle it is. It has (‘hiefly 
to do only with our daily coiiuuct; it cannot answer our doubts 
or sat isfy our w'ants. It differs, tw), with the constitution of the 
individual. In some it is a principle of much greater value and 
eflicary than in others. Your instincts are clear and pow erful, 
and direct you aright. But in another they arc obscure and 
weak, and leave the mind in the greatest perplexity. It is by no 
means all that they want. Then, are not the prevalent suiier- 
stitions most injurious in their influences upon the common 
mind ? Can you doubt w hcllicr more of good or evil is derived 
to the soul from the idojw it entertains of the character and provi- 
d(‘nce of the gods ? Can you bo insensible to the horrible enor- 
mities and namelo.ss vices which make a part even of w hat is 
called religion H And is there no jieed— if men will have religion 
in some form— that they should receive it in a better one ? Can 
you not conceive of such views of God and his worship, of duty, 
Airtue, and immortality, being presented, that they shall strike 
the mind ss reasonable in themselves, and of beneficial instead of 
hurtful power upon being adopted ? Can you not imagine your 
own mind and the minds of jieoplo generally to be so devoted to 
a high and sublime conception of the Divinity and of futurity, as 
to 1)0 absolutely incapable of an not that should displeiisc him or 
forfeit the hoiie of immortality?’* 

“ Hardly,” said Marcus and l4ucilia. 

“ Well, suppose it were so. Or rather if you cannot imagine 
such a state of things, multitudes cam You lure not a fair sped- 
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men of our kind, but only of a coinpanitivoly small (tlaas. 
Generally~so 1 have found it — ^thc mind is sockint? al)Out for 
.something better tlinn what anv human sy.stem has as vet 
proposoil, and is confident of n<»hiug more than of this, that 
men may be nut in i)os.><cssion of trutlis that shall carry them on 
aa far beyond what their natural instincts now can do, as 1 hose 
instincts carry them on lK>youd any point to which the brutes 
over arrive. This certainly was my own conviction before I met 
with (Christianity. Now, Marcus and Lucilia, what is this 
(Christianity but a revelation from ITea veil, whose aim is io give 
to you and to all such conceptions of God and futurity as 1 have 
ju.st spoken of?” 

T then, finding that I had obtained a hearing, went into a full 
account of the religion of (Christ, a.s 1 had received it from the 
lKK>ks themselves, and which to you T need not repeat. They 
listened with ronsiderablo patience — though 1 was careful not 
to use many worAi — hut witliout any exprc'ssioii of coiintenau(;e 
or manner that indicated any ven* favourable change in their 
opinions or feelings. As I ended, Marcus said, 

‘‘I shall always think l>etter of this n^ligion, Lueiu'i, th:it you 
have adojited it, though 1 cannot say that your adopting it will 
raise my judgment of you. J do not at prt'seiii st^e utMUi what 
grounds It stands so firm or divine, that n citizen is (h feiisihle in 
abandoiiiiig for it an osteiisihh‘ reception of and faith in the 
existing forms of the state. However, I incline to allow frccdoiu 
in these matters to seholar.s and s]>eculativo minds. Let them 
work out and enjoy their own fancies—they are a rest le.ss, di.s- 
con tented, ambit ions herd, and should, for the sake of t heir genius. 
lie hunioim^d in the particular juirsuits where they huv(‘ pla<*ea 
their happiness. Ihitwhen they turn propairators and reformers, 
;ind aim at the suliversioii of things now firmly established and 
jirfisiwrous, then- -although I myself should mwer medillo in 
.such matt<*rs — it is scarcely a (piestion w hether the powcT of the 
.st-ate should inteniosf? and lay upon them thenecessfiry restraints. 
Upmi the whole, Lucius Viso, I think that I and Lucilia had 
better turn preachers, and exhort you to return tf) the faith, or 
no-faith, which you have abaudoTie<l. Leave such things to take 
care of themselves. M'hat have you gained hut making yourstdf 
an object of yiopular aversion *>r <listrust ? You have ahaudoiu^d 
the community of the polite, the refined, Uiesolx*r, to which by 
nature you belong, and have as.so<-iated yournelf with a vulgiir 
crew of—forgive my freedom, I syK*ak tin* eomiiioii judgment, 
that you may know^ what it is- -ignorant fanatics or crafty knaves, 
who care for you no further than as by your great name they 
may stand a little high(‘r in the world. I nrotcHt hedbre .1 u pi ter, 
that to save others like you from such loss, 1 feel tempted tf) 
hunt over the Btatiite-books for some law now ohaoleto and 
forgotton, Imt not legally dead, that may Ikj brought to hear 
upon this mischief, and give it another Decian blight, which, if 
it do not kill, may yet chwk and obstruct its growt ii.” 

I replied, “that from him I could apprehend, ho well knew, 
no Slum deed of folly or guilt, however iik<»ly it w:w that others 
might do it and glory 'in trieir shanic ; that his natuni would save 
him from such a deed, though his principles might not.” 1 told 
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hinij moreover, "that I did not despair of his looking upon 
Cliristiiinity with a favourable judgment in good time. He htid 
been willing to hear, and there was that secret charm in the 
truths and doctrines of Chiist’s religion, and especially in 
his character, that however rudely set forth, the mind could 
scarcely resist it— against its will, it would oftentimes find itself 
subdued and changed. The scc^s 1 have now' dropped upon 
your hearts I trust will some day spring up and bear such fruit 
as yf)ii yourselve.s will rejoice in.” • 

" So,” said Marcus, “ may the wheat spilled into the Tiber, or 
sown among rocks, or eaten by the bir(l<. ’ 

“And that may be, thmigh not to-day or to-morrow,” I replied. 
“The seed of things essential to man’s life, as of wheat, ls not 
easily killed. It may be buried for years and years, yet turned 
11 ]) at h*ng1h to the sun, and its life si)ronts upw ard, in leaf, and 
stem, and fruit. Home down by the waters of the Tiber, and 
a].])areully lost, it may be oast up u])ou the shores of Egypt or 
liritaiii, and fultil its destiny. The seed of truth is longer-lived 
^till, by reason that what it lK?ars is more es.sciitial than wheat or 
other urnin to man’s lx).si life.” 

• Well, well," said Marcus. " lei us charge our goblets with the 
bottom of this Ealcrnian, ana forgetting whether there be such an 
eniily as (ruth or not, drink to the health of the prince.ss Julia.” 

“ That comes nearer unr hearts,” sii<l Lueilia. ‘'than anything 
tlijit has been .s]M>keu for the last hour. Wlieu you return, 
I .leins, Laeo must follow vou with a mulcload of some of my 

homely products ” She wjus about to add more, when we 

w;e,re all alike startled and alarmed by crios, sceiniiiAy of deep 
<lisiress, and mi)idly ai)pro;e hing. We ST)rung from our scats, 
when the door of the room w its violently flung open, and a slave 
rushed in, crying out, 

” Oh, sir ! Gallus — Gallus ” • 

" What is it ? what is it ?” cried Marcus and Lueilia. “Speak 
quick -has ho fallen ? ” 

“Oh, no; the pond— the fl'ih-pond— run— fly !” 

J^ist raeknlly we hurried to the spot, already surrounded by a 
crowd of slave.s. Who had In'en with him ? wdierehailhe fallen? 
were quo.st.iuns hastily a.sked, but w'hich no one could answer. 
It was a miserabh) scene of agony, confusion, and despair— Mar- 
cus ordering his slaves tt) dive into the i>ond, then uttering cur.ses 
n])on them, and commumling tho.se to whom Gallus was usually 
iutnistedto the rack. Ko oiio could swim, no one could dive. 
li,wiis long since I h;ul made u.so of an art which I once pos- 
sessed; but instantly I oast off my upper garments, and uoouing 
no other direction to the true sjwt than the bvrkiug of the little 
dog, his jumping in and out of the water— first learning that tho 
water was deep and of'an even bottom— I tlirew myself in, and 
in a moment, guided by the wliito dross of the litUo fellow, I 
grasped him and drew him to tho surface. 

Life w'as apparently and proliably to mind o.\tinct,but ©xpross- 
ing a hope tiiat means might yet be resorted to that suould 
restore him, I boro him in my arms to the house. But it was all 
in vain. Gallus was dead. ^ 

1 shall not iufiict a new saduass upon you, Pausto^ py describe 
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ing llio grief of my friends, or any of the incidents of the days I 
now passed with them. They were heavy, melancholy days, for the 
sorroAvs of l)oth Liicilia and Marcus were excessive and incon- 
solable. I could do nothing for them, nor say anything to tlu*m ; 
yet while they were thus incapacitatcHl for all action, I ( ould servo 
them essentially by placing myself at the head of their affairs, and 
relieving them of common cjires and duties, that must ot lu‘rwi>o 
have been neglected or Im'e proved irksome and opi>ressive. 

The ashes of Gallus, Committed to a small marble urn, have 
been detK)sitedin a tomb in the centre of Lucilia’.s floAver-garden, 
which Avill soim be embowered by floAA’crs and shrubs which her 
hand aa IU delight to train around it. 

On the eve of the day Avh^ii I was to leave them and return to 
Home, Ave sat together in a mrtico which overlooks the Tiber. 
Marcus and Lucilia were sad, but at- length in some sort calm. 
The first violence of sorrow had spent itself, and reflection Ava.s 
bednning to succeed, 

"I siippo.se,” said Marcus, "your rigid faith greatly condemns 
all this sliOAV of suffering which you have Avitnessed, Piso, in ns, 
as, if not criminal, at least Aveak and childish ? ” ' 

“Not so, by any means,” I rejoined. “The religion of the 
Christians is what may be termed a natural religion ; it does vio- 
lence to not one of the gewd affections and jiroponsitios. Coming, 
as we maintain, from the Crejitor of our Ixidics and onr niimls, it 
does them no injury, it Avar.s not Avith any of their natural ilo- 
ment.s but most strictly harmonizes Avith them. It aims to 
direct, to mtnlify, to heal, to moderate— but never t() alter or 
annihilate. JiOve of our offspring is not more according to onr 
nature than grief for the los.s of them. Grief therefore is inno- 
cent'— even as praiseworthy as love. What trace of human Avis- 
dom— much less of divine — AAould there be in the arrangement 
tliav should first hind u.s by chains of affection strong as adamant 
to a child, or a parent, or a friend, and then treat the s(»rr(»Av a,s 
criminal that Avept, with AAliatever violence, as it saw tlic liiik.s 
broken and .scattered, never again to be joined together ?” 

“ That certainly is a proof that some just idca.s lire to be found 
in your religion,” replied mv friend. “ By nothing Avas I over 
more irreconcilably otlendcd in the Stoical philosonhy Ilian by 
its harsh violence towards nature under suffering. To Ix) trcatwl 
by your philosophy with rudeness and contempt because you 
yield tocmotion.s which are as natural, and thereroro in my judg- 
ment a.s innocent, a.s any, is as if one were strm.'k by a friend or 
a parent to whom you fle<l for protection or comfort. Tlu^ d<M*- 
tnnes of all the others failed in the same way. Even the Epicu- 
reans hold it a weakness and even a wrong to grieve, .st'oing the 
injury that is thereby done to happiness, (irief must lie sup- 
pres.scd and banished, bc<xiusc it is accompanied bv jiaiti. Thai, 
too, seemed to me a falsts sentiment, liccause. although grief is 
indeed in some sort painful, yet is it not wiiolly so, but is at- 
tended by a kind of pleasure. How plain it is that I should 
suffer greatly more wrerc I forcibly restmined by a foreign iKiwor, 
or my own, from shedding these tears and uttering these sighs 
for GalluMhan I do now while I am free hi indulge my natural 
feelings. In truth, it i.s the only pleasure that gri^f brings w ith 
it— the frcfslom of indulging it.” 
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“ ITo ” 1 said, as Marcus paused, giving way afresh to }iis sor- 
row, “who embnices the Christian doctrine, is never hlamc^ 
condemned, or ridiculed by it for the indulgence of the emotions 
to wlii(;h the loss of those whom we love gives birth. But then, 
at the same time, ho will probably grieve and suffer much less 
under such circumstances than you— not, however, because he 
is forcibly restrained, but because of the influence upon his mind 
and his heart of truths and opinions which as a Christian he enter- 
tains, and which, witlumt any will or sft of his own, work within 
him and strengthen and console him. The Christian, believing 
so firmly as he does, for example, in a God, not only on grounds 
of reason, but of express revelation, and that this God is a parent, 
exercising a iirovidcnco over hi.s creatures* regardless of none, 
loving as a imrcnt all— who has created mankind not for his own 
amusement or glory, but that life and hai>pincss might be dif- 
fused— they who Ixjlieve thus must feel very diflerently under 
adversity from those who, like yourself, believe nothing of it at all, 
and from those who, like the disciples of the Porch and the Aca- 
demy, hclievo but an inconsiderable part of it. Su])posc, Marcus 
and Lucilia^ vour whole population of slaves were, instead of 
.strangers and slaves, your children, toward whom you experi- 
euced the simie sentiments of deep affection that you did toward 
(Jalhis— how would you not con.<nlt for their happiness; .and 
how plain it is tliat whatever laws you might set over them, they 
wmild be laws of love, the end of which, however they might not 
ahvays recognize it.^vould bo their happiness— happiness through 
their virtue. This may represent with sufficient exactness the 
light in which Christians regard the Divinity, and the law*s of 
life under which they find themselves. Admit tingj therefore, 
liieir faith to be well foiinuud, and how manifest is it that they 
will necessarily suffer h 'S under adversity than you— and not 
lxK*ause any violence is done to their nature, but because Uie 
benignant infiucnce.s of such truths.” 

“ vl'lial you say,” ohserved Lucilia, “affects the mind very 
agreeably, and gives a pleasing idea Ixith of the wisdom and 
mercy of the Christian faith. It mkmiis, at any rate, to be suited 
to such creature.s as wo arc. What a pity that it is so difficult to 
discern truth !** 

“It is difficult,” I replied; “the be.st things arc always so: 
hut it te not imj)os.sihlc ; what is necessary to our happiness is 
never so. A mind of common powers, well disposed, seeking 
with a real desire to find, will rarely retire from the scarcli 
wholly unsucce.'isfiil. The great essentials to our daily w ell-being 
and the right conduct of life, the Creator has supplied througli 
our instincts. Your natural religion, of which you have 8i>oken, 
you find sufficient for most of the occurrences which arise both 
of doing and bearing. But there aro other emergencies for wdiicli 
it is as evidently insufficient. Now', as the Creator has sup])licd 
so perfectly in all breasts the uatunil religion which is so essen- 
tial, it is fair to say and believe that He would not make addi- 
tional truths almost equally essential to our happiness^ either of 
inqinssible attainment, or encompassed by dilliciilties which 
could not with a little diligence and wrsevcranccbe overcome.” 

“It would seem so, certainly,” said Marcus ; “ but it is so long 
since I have bestowed any thought uiion philosophical inquiries. 
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that to me the labour would be very great and the dlificultios 
extreme— for at present there is scarcely so much as a mere shred 
or particle of faith to which as a nucleus other truths may attach 
themselves. In truth, I never look even to i)osscss any clear 
faith in a God— it seems a subject wholly beyond the sr'ope and 
grasp of my mind. I cannot entertain the idea of self-existence. 
I can conceive of him neither as one nor as divided into parts. 
Is he infinite and everywhere, himself constituting his universe 
—then he is scarcely a Go< ; or is he a being dwelling apart from 
his works, and watching their obediencii to their imposed laws ? 
In neither of these conceptions can I rest.*’ 

“ It is not strange,” I replied ; “ nor that refusing to l>elieve in 
the fact of a God until you .should be able to (•(mii)reheiid him 
lierfectly, you should to tliis hour be without faith. 1 f I had 
waited, before believing, until I understood, 1 should at this 
moment be as faithless as you, or lus I was before I received 
Christianity. Do I comprehend the Deity ? Can I de.«(’ribe the 
mode of his being ? Can I tell you in what manner ho sprang 
into existence ? and whether he is neces.sarily evory whero in his 
works, and, as it wore, constituting them ? or whether he luw 
jiower to contract himself, and dwell apart from them, their 
omniscient Observer and omnipotent Tiord ? I know nothing of 
all this : the religion which I receive teaches nothing of all inis. 
Christianity does not demonstrate the being of a ( lod, it simply 
proclaims it ; hardly so much as that indeed. It supposes it, as 
what was already well known and generally believed. 1 cannot 
doubt that it is left thus standing by it<elf, untaught and unex- 
plained, only because the subject is intrinsically incoinprfdiensi- 
ble by us. It i.s a great fact or truth which all can receive, but 
whicn none can explain or jirove. If it is not believed (dther 
in.<tinctivcly or through the recognition of it and declaration of 
it in ^me revelation, it cannot be believcfl at all. The mind of 
man is no more competent, to reach and gnwp it through re.'ison, 
than Ills hands arc to mould a sun. All the reasonings, imagi- 
nations, gties.<es of .«;elf-stylcd philosophers, are here like the 
pratt lings of children. They make you smile, but they do not 
instruct.” 

“ 1 fear,” said Marcus, I shall then never believe, for I can 
believe nothing of which I cannot form a conception.” 

“ Surely,” I answered, “our faith is not bounded hy onr con- 
ceptions or our knowledge in other things. Wo builil the 
loftiest palaces and temples upon foundations of stone, though 
we can form no conceiition whatever of the nature of a .stone. 
So. I think, we may found a true and sufficient religion on our 
belief in the fact of a God, although we can form no cfinception 
whatever of his nature and the mode of his existence.” 

But I should fatirae you, Fausta, tfere I to give you more of 
our conversation. It ran on. ^ually pleasant T believe to all of 
us, to a quite late hour ; in which time almost all that is peculiar 
to the faith of the Christians came under our review. It was 
more than midnight when we rose from our seats to retire to 
our chambers. But before we did that, a common feeling di- 
rected our steps to the tomb of Gallus, which was but a few 
paces from where we had been sitting. There these childless 
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parciils apcain gave way to their grief; and was I stone that I 
should not weep with them Y 

\) }ien this act of duty and piety had been performed, we 
sought our pillows. As for me, 1 (Mmld not sleep for thinking or 
jiiy friends and their now desolate house. For even to me, who 
w'is to that child almost a stranger, and had been so little used 
to his presence, this place is no longer the same ; all its bright- 
ness, lile, and spirit of gladness arc gone. Everything seems 
elijinged. From every phute and sccii^ something seems to have 
heeii subtracted to which they were indebted for whatever it was 
1 hat made them attractive. If this is so to me, what must it be 
lo Marcus and Luciliai" It is not ditlicult to see that a sorrow 
lias settled upon their hearts which no length of time can heal, 
i supiiosc if all their estates had been .swei>t away from them in 
a night, and all their friends, they Avould not have been so over- 
wlidined as by this calamity— in such a wonderful manner were 
they each woven into the child, and all into each other, as one 
being. They soem no longer to me like the same persons. Not 
that they are not often <‘ahn, and in u manner possessed of them- 
selves ; 1ml that even then, when they are most themselves, there 
lias a dnlness, a dreamy absence of mind, a fixed sadii&ss, come 
ovf’’ thorn, that wholly changes them. Though they sit and 
< )n verso w ith you, their true thoughts seem far away. They are 
kind and courteous tis ever to the •‘omiiion eye, but I can see 
il.at all the relish of life and of inienvmrse is now to them gone, 
.ill is Hat and in.sipid. The friend is coldly saluted: the meal 
loft, iMla.^tod, nr partaken of in silence and .soon abanaoned ; the 
.itfairs of the h()U>ohol(i loft to others to any who will take 
charg«‘ of them. They teb me that Uiis will always Ix' so; that 
Jmw(‘Vor they may seem to others, they must ever exjiericnce a 
.sense of loss, not any than they w ould if a limb had been 
"horn away. A jiart of lhera.«elves, and of the life of even* day 
.ind hour, is taken from them. 

Mow stnmgo is all this, even in the light of Christian faith ! 
Ilow inoxpHcahlo, we are ready to say, by any reason 9 f our.s, the 
nrovidoiice of (hid in taking away the human being in the first 
niossoiiiing, licfore the fruit has even shown it^ell*, much less 
ripened I Vet is not immortality — the hope, the assurance of 
iiiimorlalily—a sullicient solution r To me it is. This will not 
indeed (Miro onr sorrow. s— they spring from somewhat wholly 
indopondent of futurity— but it vindicates the ways of the Omni- 
potent, and justilies them to our re;ison and onr afleclions. Will 
Marcus and Lucilia over rejoice in the consolations w liich flow 
from this hope ? Alas 1 1 fear not. They seem in a manner to 
bo inca])al)le of belief. 

In the morning 1 .shall start for Home. As j5)ou as there, you 
shall hoar from me again. ^ Farewell. 

While Piso wras absent from Rome on this visit to his friend, 
it was my fortune to be several times in the city, upon necessary 
affairs of the illustrious queen, when 1 wa.s both at the palace of 
Aiirelian and that of Piso. It was at one of these later visits 
that it became ap])arcnt to me that the erai>eror seriously medi- 
tated thcini])o.sing of restrict ion.s of some kind ui)on the Chiis- 
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tians ; yet no such purpose was generally apprehended by that sect 
itself, nor by the people at large. The dark and disastrous ueeiir« 
rences on the day of the dedication were variously iiitorprcled by 
the people ; some believing them to XK)int at the Christians, sonic 
at tno meditated cxiiedition of the emperor, some at Aureliaii 
himself. Tlio luipular mind was, lu»wever. greatly iuilaiiieil against 
the Christians, and every art was resorted to by the iiriosts ot* tlio 
temples, and those who were as bigoted and savage as themselves 
among the people, to fan tta devouring dame the little lire that 
began to be kindled. The voice from the temple, howc'ver some 
might with Pronto himself doubt whether it were not Iroiu 
Heaven, was for the most part ascribed to the Christ iaiis, al- 
though they could give no explanation of the manner in wlii<'h 
it lijus been produced. Ihit as in the case of Aureliari liimsolf, 
this wa.s forgotten in the horror occasioned by the more dreadful 
language of the omen.s, which in such black and threatening 
array no one reineiulxjred ever to have been witnessed bt?fore. 
None thought or tivlkcd of anything else. It was the universal 
theme. 

This may be seen in a conversation which f had with n rust>. 
whom I overtook as I rixle toward Rome, seated on bis miil<‘, 
burdened on either side and heliiiid with the multifarious 
duoe of his farm. The fellow, as 1 drew ivar to him, ^««iniii.^ 
of a less churlish disposition than most of those whom one iiieets 
upon the road, who will .'jcarcely return a friendly salute, I feared 
not to accost him. After dniig him the customary good wi.-he.^, 
I remarked u])on the e.xceilenco of the vegetables which Ijo had 
in his panniers. 

“ Yos,^* ho said. “ these IcLtiicos are good, but not vliai ♦boy 
would have lK.*en nut for the wimls we have ha4 from the mo. 
tains. It has sadly nipiied them. I hoar the queen pines. a w.'i\ 
ris iny^])laTit.s do. 1 live at Norentum. I know you, sir. tliouuh 
you cannot know mo. Yo^hiass by my door on your nay oi r.o 
city. My children often call me from my work to look u\\ f«‘r 
there goes the secretary of the gorwl queen on hi.s grc'sit In f.M.*. 
There’s no such horse as that on the roaii. Ha ! ha ! niy l)a.<kets 
reach but to your knee ! Well, there are ditferonces in aiiini.als 
and in men too. So the g<xl.s will it. One rides uprni a horse 
with golden bits, another uxioii a mule w ith none at all. Still I 
say, let the gods be praised.” 

The gods themselves could hardly help that,” T .said, “ if they 
made one man stronger or of more wit tlian another. In that 
case one would get more than another. And siirelv you would 
not have men all run in one mould— all Gve feet higfi, all w<*igli- 
ing so much, all ^ith one face, and one form, and one braiu ? 
The world were then dull enough.” 

“You say true,” he replied; “ that is very good. If wo wore 
all alike, there would be no such thing aa being ricli or jioor- no 
such thing as getting or losing. I fear it woula he dull (mougli, 
fui you .say. But I did not mean to complain, sir. I liolievo I 
am contcnt<xl with my lot. So long a.s I can have my little farm, 
with niy garden and bams, my cattle and my ])ou1try, a kintl 
neighbour or so, and my priest and temple, I euro for nothing 
more.” 

“ You have a temple, then, at Norentum ?” 
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“ Yes, to Jupiter l*luvius. And a better priest has not Rome 
itself. It is his brother, some ollicer of the emiicror, I take these 
veiretal)les to. I hope to hear more this morninj^ of what I heard 
somelhiiij: when I was last at market. And I think I shall, for, 
as 1 hear, the city is a good deal stirred since the dedication the 
<ith(‘r day.” 

“I believe it is” I answered. "Rut of what do you Ipok to 
li()ar, if i may ask ? Is there new.s from tlie east 
“ Oil no ! 1 think not of the ea.'it n#r scuith. It was of some- 
thing to bo done about these Christians. Our temjile, vou must 
know, is liJilf forsaken and more of late. I believe half the people 
of Norenluni, if the truth were known, have turned Christians 
or.J(‘ws. Unless wo wake up a little, our worship cannot be 
M?lJl<oried, and our religion will be gone. And glad am I to hear 
! -/ougii our iiriost that even the emperor is alarmed, and believes 
. .1 H illing must be done. You know than he there is not a more 
' w»Lii man iu Rome. So it is said. And one thing that makes 
iliink so is this: the brother of our priest — where I am going 

• lib tho'ie vegetables; here is poultry too, look I you never saw 

i I warrant you — told him that he knew it for certain that 

• H* emperor meant to make short work with even his own niece 
y It know whom 1 mean — Aurelia, who has long been suspected 

!)'• H Chrijitian. AihI that’s right. If he punishes any, he 
’ll M<‘i N) spare his own.” 

I ll 1 .'iui>po.se would be right. Rut why should he punish 
■' \ ou need not be alm incd nor olfended; I am no Chris- 


I'bi' gods bo prai.sed therefor! I do not pretend lo know the 
. ni'Mtiiwhy. Rutlhat ms to not he only way of saving the 

<»ld ’< ligH'o : and i don't knowwhatway you '-an possibly have of 
> ’ i; nut Ji religion J yesterday i> true, ir a religion of a 

t ■ ii.'iind \ t'ars oli> is to be made out faUc. If religion is go§d for 
-and * for one think it is — 1 think men ought lo bo 
te.iiiM lltHl ti) have it and support it, just as they should be to eat 
\\!iide>ome ’’»od rather than ])oisouous or hurtful. The laws 
>.on't ]»ermlt us to carry ecrlaiii things to market, nor others in 
a <’i-rt:un state. If we do, we are limnl or imjirisoned. Treat a 
( hri^tian in the same way, sav 1. lA*t them* just go thoroughly 
to ^^ (»rk, and our tem]iles will .soon be tilled agaiu.” 

" Ihit these Christians seem to bo a liarmle.ss people.” 

Rut. they have no religion that anybody can call such. They 
have no gods, nor altars, nor saoritieo.s; such can never be Imrm- 
Icf^s. To l>e sure, a.s to sacriJices, 1 think there is such a thing as 
doing too much there. I am not for human .sacritices. Xor do I 
see the need either of huriiiiig u]) a dozen fat o\eii or heifers, as 
wjus done tho other day at the Temple of the Sun. AVe in 
Noreiitum bum nothing but the hoofs and .some of tho entrails, 
and tho rest goes to the priest for his support. As I take it, a 
sacrilico is just a sign of readiness to do everything and lose 
everything for the gods. AVe are not expected lo throw either 
ourselves or our whole .sulistaiico upon the altar ; making the 
sign Is siitliciciit. But, as 1 said, these Christians have no altar 
and no sacrilico, nor image of god or goddes.s. They have at 
Norenluni an old ruinous l)uildiug“ once a market— where they 
meet for worship ; but thu.se who have been present say that 
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nothing is to be seen, and nothing heanl but prayers— to what 
»od no one knows— and exhortations oi’ the priests. Some say 
Shat elsewhere they have what they an altar, and adorn 
their w'allswith pictures and statues. However all this may he, 
there seems to be some charm about them or their worship, for 
all the world is running after them. 1 long for the news I shall 
get fiom Varenus llirtins. If these omens have not s<‘t the 
emperor at work for us, nothing will. Here wc are at the gtitos, 
and I turn toward the Glaudian market. May the <la..v go hap- 
pily Avith you.” 

So we parted, and I bent my way toward the ganlens of Sal- 
lust. 

■ As I moved slowly along through the streets, my heart was 
filled with pity for this people— the ('hristians —threatened, as 
it seemed to mo, with a renewal of the ealaniities that had 
many times swept over them before. They had ever impressed 
me as a simple-minded, virtuous community, of notions t<»o 
subtle and sniritual for the world ever to reoeive, but which 
upon thomsclve.s apiieared to exert a power altogether h('neli(.*ial. 
Many of this faith I had known well, ami th(‘y were ]»ersj)ns lo 
excite my highest adminilion for the characters whi<*h tln‘y bore. 
Need I name more than the t»rincess Julia and her Ini'ilmml, 
the excellent Pi.<oV Others like them— what wonder if niferi(»r 
— bad also, both in Palinyru and at Tibur ami Koine, fortliej 
were to be found even*wlu*re, drawn largely Ixith on my re>pect 
and my aflections. I lx‘held with sorrow the signs which now 
seemeu to portend .suflcring and disu.slcr: ami my sympathies 
were the more moved, w*eing that never before bad tln rr* 
been upon the throne a man who,, if he were once entered 
into a war of opposition against them, had power to (If» 
them greater harm, or could have proved a more stem and 
crud enemy. Not even Nero or Domitian wen' in their 
time to bo so much dreaded. For if A urelian should once 
lea^c himstdf with the st.ate ngain.st tlnmi, it would not 
with him be matter of mere cruel .'^iiort, but of cous«-ieiiee. 
It would l)e for the honour of the gods, the protcH tijin of 
reli^on, the greatness and glory of the empire, that ho wimlfl 
assail and punish them ; and the same fierce and bloody siiiril, 
that made niin of all nuKlem concpierors the hloodic.««t and 
fiercest, it was plain, would rule him in any encounter with 
humble and defenceless tribe. I could only hojM? that I was 
deceived as well a.s others in my apprehensions, or if that wen* 
not SKL pray that the god.s would be pleased to take their great 
suWeet to themselves. 

Full of such reflections and emotions, I an’ived at the paliu'c, 
and was ushered into the prepuce of Livia, There was witli 
her the melancholy Aurelia — for such she alw'ays seems— and 
who appeared to have been engaged in eame.st t^lk wil li the 
empress, if one might judge by tears fast falling from her eyes. 
The only words whieh I caught as I entered were these from 
Aurelia, “ But, dear lady, if Muc»por require it not, why should 
others think of it so much? VVern he fixed, then should I in- 
deed have to ?uik strength of God for the trial”— then seeing me, 
and only receiving my salutations, she withdrew. 
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Livia, after first inquiring concerning Zenobia and Faustula, 
returning to wliat had just engaged her, said, 

“ 1 wish, good Nichomachus, that I ha<l your P 9 wcrs of speech, 
of wliicli as you can remember, I have been witness in former 
days— tliose happy days in Syria— when you used so successfully 
to withstand and subdue my giddy or headstrong mind. Here 
have I been for weary hours— not wearj' neither, for their aim 
has, I am sure, been a wxirthy one — but here have I been per- 
suading, with all the reason and eloqittnco I could bring to bear, 
this self-willed girl to renounce these fantastic notions she has 
imbibed from the Christians and their books, were it only for 
the sake of domestic peace. Aurclian is growing daily more and 
more exasperated against this obscure tribe, and drops oftener 
than 1 love to hear them dark hints of what awaits them, not 
excepting, he says, any of whatever rank or name. Not that I 
suppose he or the senate would proceed farther than imprison- 
ments, baiiislimont. suppression of free speech, the destruction 
of books and churches— so much indeed 1 understand from him. 
But even thus far, and we might lose Aurelia— a thing not tq be 
thought of for a moment. He lias talked with her himself, 
reasoned with her, threatened her; hut in vain. Now^ he has 
imposed the same task uiK>n me— it is equally in vain. I knowr 
not what to do.'^ 

“Because,” I replied, “nothing can be done. "Where it in 
possible to sec, you have eyes within you that can penetrate the 
tuickost darkness as well :»< any. But here you fail ; but only 
where iione could succeed. A sincere honest mind, princess, is 
not In b(* changed either by persuasion orjbrcc. Its belief is 
not subject to the will. Aormia^ if I have heard aright, is a 
Christian from conviction. Evidence made her a Christian; 
stronger evidence on tic. side of her former faith can alone un- 
make her.” • 

“1 cannot rea.son with her to that o.\tent, Nichomachus,” 
replied the einpre.s.s, “I know not the grounds of the common 
faith, any more than those of Cliristiamty ; I only know that I 
wish Aurelia was not a Christian. Will you, Nichomachus, 
reason with her? I remember your logic of old.” 

“ Alas, princess, I can engage in no such task ! Where I havo 
no faith myself, I should in vain attempt to plant it in others. 
How either can I desire that any mind should remain an hour 
longer oppressed by the childish and abominable suiierstitions 
which prevail in Homo ? I cannot but congratulate the excel- 
lent Aurelia, so far as the question of truth is concerned, that 
in the pljice of the inlinite stupitiilies of the common migion, 
she has reiieived the, at least, pure and reasonable doctrines of 
the Christians. You cannot surely, princess, desire her re- 
conversion?” 

“ Only for her ow'n sake— fcr the sake of her safety, comfort, 
happiness.” 

“ But in her judgment these are best and only secured where 
she now is. How thinks Mucapor?” 

“ As I liclieve,” answered Livia, “ ho cares not in the matter, 
save for her happiness. He wil^ot wish that she should have 
any faith except such as she herself wishes. 1 have urged him 
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to use his power to constrain her ; but ho loves liberty himself 
too dearly, ho says, to nut force upon another.” 

“He is a noble fellow” I said; “it is what I should have 
looked for from Mucapor.*' 

“In good sooth. Nichomaehus, I believe you still take mo but 
for what I was in Palmyra: AVho am 1 

“ From a princess you have become an empress; that I fully 
understand, and I trust never to be wanting in the demeanour 
that bast becomes a subjmt ; but you are still Livia, the daughter 
of Zenobia, and to her 1 feel I can never fear to S])eak with 
sincerity.” 

“ How omnii>otent, Nichomaehus, are simplicity and truth 
They subdue me when I most would not. They have conquered 
me in Aurelia, and now in you. Well, w'ell, Aurelia then must 
take the full weight of her uncle’s wrath, which is not light.” 

At this moment Aurelian himself entered, accompanied by 
Pronto. Livia at the same time rose and withdrew, not curing, 
1 thought, to meet the eyas of that basilisk, who with the cunning 
of a priest she saw to bo usuriiing a power over Aurelian whicli 
belonged of right to her. I was also about to withdraw, but the 
emperor constraining mo a.s he often does, I remained, although 
holding the priest in still greater abhorrence, I believe, tiian 
Livia herself. 

“While you have boon absent from the city, Pronto,” said 
Aurelian, “I liavc revolved the subjects, upon which wo hist* 
conversed, and no longer doubt whore lie for me both duty and 
the trucsst glory. The judgment of the colleges, lately rcnacrcd, 
agrees l)otn with yours and mine. So that the very linger of 
the god we worship iioints the way.” 

“ 1 am glad,” replied Pronto, “ for myself, for you, for Kome, 
and for the world, that truth ifossesses and is to sway you. It 
wilWbe a great day for Kome, greater than when your tnuniphal 
array swept through the streets with the world at your (‘hariot- 
wheels, when the enemy that has so long waged suc(K;.s.<rul \>ar 
within the very gates, shall lie dead as the multitudes of Pal- 
mjTa.” 

“ It will. Pronto. But first I have this to say, and by the gotls 
I believe it true, that it is the corruptions of our own religion 
and its ministers that is the otfence that smells to hoa\ imi quite 
as much as the presumptuoas novelties of this of J udea. I 
perceive you neither a.sscnt to this nor like it. ]hit it is true, I 
am pcrsu^cd, as the gods themselves. I have long thought so ; 
and vrbile with one hand I aim at the (jialilean atheism, with 
the onier I shall aim at thase w'ho dishonour by their vices and 
hypocrisies the religion the^ profess to serve.” 

Pronto was evidently disturbed. His face grew pale as the 
frown gathered and darkened on the brow of Aurelian. Ho 
answered not, and Aurelian went on. 

“ Hellenism, Pronto, is disgraced, and its vciy life threatened 
by the vices of her chief ministero. The gods forgive me in 
that, while I have purged my legions of drunkards and aduL 
terers, I have left tiicm in the temples. Truly did you say, 1 
have had but one thought iurgny mind, 1 have l)oked but to one 
(iuartcr of the heavens. My eyes are now unsealed, and I see 
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both wavs and every way. How can ive look for the favour of 
the gods while their houses of worship—I speak it, Pronto, with 
sorrow, but with the knowledge, too, of the truth of what I say 
—arc houses of appointment, while the very inner sanctuaries 
and the altars theraselvcs are little better than the common 
stews, while the priests are the great fathers of iniquity, cor- 
rupters of innocence, the seducers of youth, examples themselves, 
beyond the fear of rivalry, of all the vice they teach ? At their 
tables, too, who so swollen with m^ts and drink as the 
priests ? AVho but they are a by-w’ord throughout the city for 
all that is vilest ? What w'ord but priest stands with all as an 
abbreviation and epitome of whatever pollutes and defiles the 
name of man? Poiphyrus says ‘that since Jesus has been 
worshipped in Rome, no one has found by experience the public 
assistance of the gods.* I beheve it ; and Rtjme will never again 
experience it till this black athebm is rooted out. But it is as 
true, I doubt not, that since their ministers have become 
ministers of demons, and from teachers of morals have turned 
instructors in vice — for this reason, too, as well as for the other, 
the justly-offended deities of Romo have hid themselves from 
Ihoir impious worshippers. Here then, Prentb, is a double 
Jribour to be undergone, a double duty to be done, not less than 
some or all of tho labours of Hercules. AVe are set for this 
w vjrk, and not till I have* begun it— if not finished— will I so 
mm li as dream of Persia AVnat say you ?'* 

Pronto looked like one who had kindled a larger flame than ho 
intended, or knew well how to manage. 

“The laults of which you speak, great emperor, it can bo 
denied by none, are found in Ihnua and can never be other than 
displeasing to the gods. But tiicii T wwld ask, when w as it ever 
otherwise ? In tho earlier ages of the republic, I grant, there 
w as a virtue in the people which w'e see not new. But that gjew 
not out of the purer administration of religion, but was the pro- 
duct of the times in part— times in comparison with these of a 
primeval simplicity. To live well was easier then. AVhere no 
temptation is. virtue is necessary. But then it ceases to 1x5 vir- 
tue. It is a quality^ not an acquisitiou— a gift of the gods rather 
than man’s meritorious work.” 

“ That is very tnio— w'oll ? ” 

“ There may be os much real virtue now as then. May it not 
be so?” 

“ Perhaps it may. AATiat then ? ** 

“ Our complaints of tho present should he softened. But what 
chiefly I would urge is this, that since those ages of early virtue 
—after all, perliaps, like all else at the same period, partiy-fabu- 
lous— Romo has been but what it is. adorned by virtues that have 
claimed tho admiration of the world, and polluted by vices that 
have drawn upon her the reprobation of the good, yet which aro 
but such as the world shows its surface over, from the farthest 
India to tho bleak wastes of Britain. It is, Auroliaii, a thing 
neither strange nor new that vices thrive in Rome. And long 
since have there been those like Nerva and tho good Soverus, 
and tho late censor. Valerian, who ^havo aimed at their correc- 
tion. These, aud others who before and siuco have wrought iu 

o 
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the same work, have done well for the empire. Their aim has 
been a high one, and the favour of the gods has been theirs. 
Aurclian may do more and better in the same work, seeing his 
power is greater and his piety more zealous.” 

“ These are admitted truths, Pronto, save the last; but whither 
do they tend?” , , . 

“ To this. Because, Aurclian, vice has been m Bome ; because 
even the priesthood has been corrupt, and the temples them- 
selves the sties you say^hey now are, for this have the gods ever 
withdrawn their proteCTion ? Has Eome ever been the less pros- 
perous ? Wh?.t Ls more, can we conceive that they who made 
us of their fiery mould, so prone to violate the bounds of modera- 
tion, would for yielding to such instincts interi)ose in wrath, as 
if that had happened which was not foreseen, and against which 
they had made sure provision ? Are the heavens to blaze with 
the fires of the last day, thunders to roll as if earth were shaken 
to her centre, the entrails of dumb beasts to utter forth terrific 
prophecy of great and impending woo, because forsooth, the 
people of Borne are by no means patterns of purity— because, 
perchance, within the temples themselves an immorality may 
have been purposed or perpetrated—because even the priests 
themselves have not been or are not white and spotless as their 
robes ?” 

" There seems some reason in what you say.” 

“But, great emperor, take me not as if I would make myself 
the shield of vice, to hide it from the blow that would extirpate 
or cure it. I see and bewail the corruptions of the age ; but as 
they seem not fouler than those of ages which are i>ast, especially 
than those of Nero and of Commodus, I cannot think that it is 
against these the gods have armed themselves, but, Aurelian. 
against an evil which has been long growing and often assailed 
and checked, but which has now got to such giant size and 
strength, that except it be absolutely hewn down, and the least 
roots torn up and burned, both the altars of our gods, and their 
capital called eternal, and the empire itself, now holding iho 
world in its wide-spread, peace-giving arms^ are vanished, and 
anarchy, impiety, atheism, and the rank vices which in such 
times would DC engendered, shall then reign omnipotent, and till 
the very compass of the earth. Christ being the universal king. 
It is against this the heavens have arrayed their power, and to 
arouse an ungrateful, thoughtless, impious people, and their 
sleeping king, that they have spoken in thunder.” 

“ Brohto, I almost believe you right.” 

“ Had wc, Aurclian, but the eyes of moles when the purposes 
of lihe gods are to be deciphered in the character of events, wo 
should long since have seen tliat the long series of disaslcrs 
which have befallen the empire since the Galilean atheism has 
taken root here, have pointed but to that— that they liav(5 been 
a chastisement of our supineness and sloth. When did Rome, 
almighty,Bome, ever before tremble at the name of barbarian, or 
fly before their arms ? W^hile now is it not much that we are 
able to keep them from the very walls of Borne ? They now 
swarm the German forests in multitudes which no man can 
count ; their hoarse murmurs can be hoard even here, ready. 
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soon as the reins of empire shall fall into the hands of another 
Gallienus, to pour themselves upon the plains of Italy, changing 
our fertile lands and gorgeous cities into another Dacia. These 
things were not so once ; and what cause there is in Home so 
deep and high and broad to resolve for us the reason of this 
averted face of heaven, save that of which I speak, I cannot 
guess.” 

“Nor T,” said Aurelian ; “I confess it. It must be so. My 
work is not throe nor two • but one. I^have brought peace to 
the empire in all its borders. My legions all rest upon their 
arms. Not a sword but is in its sheath— there for the present 
let it be glued fast. The season, so propitious for the great work 
of bringing again the empire into peace and harmony with the 
angry gods, seems to have been provided by themselves. How 
think you, Nichomachus?” — turning suddenly to me, as if now 
for the first time aware that I was standing at his side. 

I answered “ that I was slow to receive the judgment of Fronto 
or of himself in that matter. That I could not believe that the 
gods, who should be examples of the virtues to mankind, would 
ever ordain such sufferings for their creatures as must ensue 
wore the former violences to be renewed against the Christians. 
So far from thinking them a nuisance in the state, I considered 
them a benefit.” 

“ The Greek,' too,” said Fronto, breaking in, “ is then a Chris- 
tian ! ” 

I am not a Christian, priest, nor as I think shall ever be one; 
but fur sooner would I be one than take my faith from thee, 
uhich, however it might guide me well through the wine-vaults 
of the temjile, or to the b<ist stalls of the market, or to the 
selectcst retreats of the suburra, would scarce show the way to 
heaven. I affront hut the corruptions of religion, Aurelian. 
Sincerity I honour everywhere — hypocrisy nowhere.” I thou|;lit 
Fronto would have torn me with liis teeth and nails. His white 
face grew whiter, but he stood still. 

“ Say on,” said the emperor, “ though your bluntness be more 
even than Roman.” 

“ I think,” I continued, “ the Christians a benefit to the state, 
for this reason : not that their religion is what they pretend, a 
hoavetr-ilcsccnded one, but that by its greater strictness it serves 
to rebuke the ccimmon faith and those who hold it, and infuse into 
it .something of its own spirit. All new' .systems, as I take it, in 
their first beginning are strict and severe. It is thus by this 
mia lily they supersede older and degenerate ones; not because 
they are truer, perhaps, but liecause they are purer. Tljtere Ls a. 
prejudice among men, that the gods, whoever they may be, and 
whatever they may be, love virtue in men, aiM for that accept 
them. When, therefore, a religion fails to recommend and 
enforce virtue, it fails to meet the iudgmoiit of men concerning 
the true character and ollice of a religion, and so, with the excep- 
tion of such beasts, and such there always are, who esteem a 
faith in proportion to its corriiption.s, they look with favour upon 
any new one which promises to Iw what they w'ant. It is for 
this reason that this religion from Judea has made its way so far 
and so soon. Dut it will by and by degenerate from its high 
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estate, just as others have done, and he succeeded by another that 
shall raise still higher expectations. In the mean lime, it serves 
the state well, both by the virtue which it enjoins upon its own 
subjects and the influence it exerts by indirection upon those 
of the prevalent faiths, and upon tne general manners and 
moraW^ 

“What you say,” observed Aurelian, musingly, “has some 
show of sense. So much at least may be said for this religion.” 

“Yet a lie,” said Fr^to, “can be none the less hateful to the 
gods, because it sometimes plays the part of truth. It is a lie 
still.” 

“ Hold,” said Aurelian, “ let us hear the Greek. What else ? ” 

“I little thought,” I replied, “as I rode toward the city tliis 
morning, that I should at this hour be standing in the i)resence 
of the emperor of Home, a defender of the Christians. I am in 
no i^nner whatever fitted for the task. My knowledge is 
nothing ; my opinions therefore vrorth but little, grounded as 
they are upon the loose ;jrcports which reach my ear concerning 
the character and doctrines of this sect, or upon what littlo 
observation I have made upon those whom I have known of that 
persuasion. Still I honour and esteem them, and such aid as I 
can bring them in their straits shall be very gladly theirs. 1 will, 
however, add only one thing more to what I have said in answer 
to Fronto, who represents the gods as more concerned to destroy 
the Christians than to reform the common religion and the public 
morals. I cannot think that. Am I to befievo that the gods, 
the supreme directors of human alTairs, and whose ahn must bo 
man’s highest well-being, regard with more abhorrence an error 
than a vice 7 -an error, too, that acts more beneficently than most 
truth, and is the very seed of the purest virtues ? I can by no 
means believe it. So that if I were interpreter of the late omens, 
I^should rather see them pointed at the vices which prevail : at 
the corruptions of the public morals, which are fouler than auglit 
I had so much as dreamed of before I w^as myself a w itness of 
them, and may well be supposed to startle the gods from llicir 
rest, and draw down their hottest thunderbolts. But I will not 
say more, when there must be so many able to do so much better 
in behalf of wjjiat 1 mast still believe to he a good caase. Let 
me entreat the emperor, before he condemns, to hear. There arc 
those in Homo, of warm hearts, sound heads, and honest souls 
from whom, if from any on ^rth, truth may be heard, and whd 
will set in its just fight a doctrine too excellent to sull'er as it 
must in my hands.” 

“^y shall be heard, Nichomachus. Not even a Jew or a 
OTnstian slmll^ffor without' that grace; though I sec not how 
it can avail.” # 

“If it should not avail to plant in your mind so good an 
opinion of their way as exists m mine,” I resumed, “it might yet 
to soften it and dispose it to a more lenient conduct; and so 
many an the miseries of life in the natural order of events, tliat 
the humane heart must desire to diminish, not increase them. 

Aurelian ever heard the name of Probus the Christian ?” 
emperor turned toward Fronto with a look of inquiry. 

Yes, said the priest, “you have heard his name. But tliat 
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of Pelix, the bishop of the Christians, as he is called, is more 
familiar to you.” 

“ Felix, Felix, that is the name I have heard most; but Probus 
too, if I err not.” 

“ Ho has been named to you, I am certain,” added Fronto. 
“ lie is the real head of the Nazarenes—the bishop but a painted 
one.” 

“ Probus is he who turned young Piso's head. Is it not so ?” 

“ The very same ; and beside his. the la^y Julia’s.” 

“ No, that was by another, one Paul of Antioch, also a bishop, 
and a fast friend of the queen. The Christians themselves have 
of late set upon him, as they were^ so many bloodhounds, being 
bent upon expelling him from Antioch. It is not long since, in 
accordance with the decree of some assembled bishops there, I 
issued a rescript dislodging him from his iiost, and planting in 
his i)lace one Domnus. If our purposes prosper, the gected and 
dlslninoured priest may find himself at least safer, if humbler. 
Probus— 1 shall remember him. The name leads my thoughts 
to 'Jdirace, where our greater Probus waits for me.” 

“I'Vom Probus the Christian,” I said, “you will receive, when- 
ever you shall admit him to your presence, a trne account of the 
nature of the Christians’ faith and of the actual condition of 
their community— all which can be had only from a member 
of it.” 

13ul little more was said, when I departed, and took my way 
again tow'ards Tibur. 

It seemed to me. fVom the manner of the emperor more than 
from what he said, that he w%ns settled— bound up to the bad 
w ork of an assault upon the (.'h“istians. To what extent it was 
in bis mind to go, I could not judge; for his language w^as ambi- 
guous, and sometimes contradictory. But that the darkest 
desiijus were harboured by him, over which he w^as brooding witb 
a niiiid naturjilly superstitious, hut now almost in a state ;of 
exasperation from the late events, was most evident. 


LETTER VI. 

FROM PISO TO FAUSTA. 

Ha VINO confined myself, in my last letter, to the affairs of 
Marcus and Ijiicilia, I now*, Fausta, turn to those which concern 
us and Home. 

I found on my return to the city that the general anxiety con- 
cerning the designs of Aurelian had greatly i^cretised. 3lany 
rumours were current of dark sayings of his, Irliich, whether 
founded in truth or not, contributed to alarm even the most 
hopeful, and raise serious apprehension.s for the fate of this much 
and long-suffering religion. Julia herself partakes— I cannot 
say of the alarm— but of the anxiety. She has less confidence 
• than I have in the jhumanity of the emperor. In the honours 
he«apcd upon Zenobia, and the favours showm herself and Vaba- 
latJius, she sees not so much the outpouring of benevolent feel- 
ings as a rather ostentatious display of imperial generosity, and 
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what is called Homan magnanimity. For the true character of 
the man she looks into the graves of Palmyra, upon her smoking 
ruins, and upon the blood, yet hardly dry, tliat stains the pave- 
ments of the Ccelian. Julia may be right, though I am unwilling 
to believe it. Her judgment is entitled to the more weight in 
this severe decision, that it is ever inclined to the side of a too 
favourable opinion of character and motive. You know her 
nature too well, to believe her capable of exaggerating the faults 
of even the humblest. |ji"et though such are her apiirchensions, 
she manifests the same calm and even carriage as on the approach 
of more serious troubles in Palmyra. She is full of deepest int crest 
in the affairs of the Christians, and by many families of the 
poorer sort is resorted to continually for aid, for counsel, or sym- 
pathy. Not one in the whole community is a more frequent) and 
devout attendant upon the services of the church ; and 1 need 
not add that 1 am her constant companion. The performance of 
this duty gives a value to life in llome such as it never had 
before. Every seventh day, as with th(> Jcw% only upon a dif- 
ferent day, do the (Christians as.scmble for the purposes of reli- 
gious worship. And I can assure you it is with no trifling acces- 
sions of strength, for patient doing and patient bearing, that wo 
return to our everyday affairs, after having listened to the prayers 
and the reasonings or exhortations of Probus. 

So great is the ditrerence in my feelings and opinions from 
what they w^ere before I left Home for Palmyra, that it is with 
difficulty I persuade myself that I am the same p6rson. Between 
Piso tlie Pyrrhonist and Piso the (Christian, the distance seems 
i unmeasurable— yet in how short a time it has been pas.scd ! I 
cannot say that I did not enjoy existencie and value it in my 
former state, but I can say that ray enjoyment of it is infinitely 
luightened as a Christian, and the rate at wffiich I value it iiifi- 
ni^ly raised. Born and nurtured as I was, with Portia for my 
mother, a palace for my homo. Home for my country and capital, 
offering all the luxuries of the earth, and affording all the 
means I could desire for carrying on researches in study of eveiy 
kind ; surrounded by friends of the noblest and best families in 
the city, and I could not but enjoy life in some very imf)ortant 
sense. While mere youth lasted, and my thoughts nov(;r w'an- 
dcred beyond the glittering forms of things, no one could be hap- 
pier or more contented. All was fair and beautiful around me 
— ^what could I ask for more ? 1 was satisfied and filled. Jlut 


by-and-by my dream of life was disturbed— my sleep broken. 
Natural questions began to propo.se themselves for my solution- 
such, I suppose, as sooner or later spring up in every bosom. I 
began to speculate about myself— about the very self that had 
been so long so busy about everything else beside itself. I 
•wished to know something of my constitution, of my origin, my 
present condition, my ultimate fate. It seemed to me 1 was too 
rare and curious a piece of work to go to ruin, final and inevi- 
table— perhaps to-morrow— at all events, in a very few years. Of 
futurity I had heard— and of Elysium— jusfcas I had heard of 
Jupiter, greatest and best; but with my earliest youth these 
things had faded from my mind, or had alrea<ly taken upon 
themselves the character of fable. My Virgil, in which 1 
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early received my lessons of language, at once divested them of 
all their air of reality, and left them naked fiction. The other 
poets (Livy helping them) did the same work, and completed it. 
JJut bent with most serious and earnest desires toward truth on 
what seemed to me the greatest theme, I could not remain where 
I was, and turned with highest expectations to .the philoso- 
phers. I not only read, but I studied and pondered them with 
diligence, and with as sincere a desire of arnving at truth as ever 
scholar sat at the feet of his instnudor. Jlie result was anything 
but satisfying. I left off an universal sceptic, so far as human 
systems of philosophy were concerned, so far as they pretended 
to solve the enigma of God and man, of life and death ; but with 
a heart yearning after truth, and even full of faith, if that may 
be called faith which would instinct iycly lay hold upon a God 
and a hope of immortality, though beaten back once and again 
by every form which the syllogism could assume. 

This was ray stale, Fau.sta, when 1 Avas found by Clirlstianity ; 
without faith, and yet with it; doubting and yet believing ; re- 
iceting philosophy, but loaning upon nature ; dissatisfied, but 
hoping. I cannot easily find words to tell you the change which 
Cliristian faith has wrought within me. All I can say is this, 
that [ am a new man ; I am made over again ; I am born, as it 
wx* re, into another world. 'MThere darkness once was, there is 
now light brighter than the sun ; where doubt was, there is now 
oert airily. 1 nave knowledge and truth for error and perplexity. 
Tiie inner world of my mind is resplendent with a day whose 
luminary will never set. And even the outer world of appear- 
anecjs and forms shines more gloriously, and has an air of reality 
which before it never had. .1 < used to seem to me like the gor- 
geous fabric of a dream, and a.sif at some unexpected moment it 
might melt into air and iiothiiigncss, and I and all ineii and 
things with it; for there appeared to be no purpose in it lit 
came from nothing, it achieved nothing, and certainly seeraeu to 
conduct to nothing. . Men, like insects, came and went ; were 
born and died, and’ that wa.s all. l*»lothing was accomplished, 
nothing perfected. But now, nature seems to me stable ana 
eternal as God himself. The world being the great birthplace 
and nursery of these mjTiads of creatures— made, as I ever con- 
ceived, in a divine likeness, after some godlike model— for what 
spirit of other spheres can be more beautiful than a perfect man 
or a perfect woman, each animated with the principle of immor- 
tality ?— there is a reason for its existence and its iierpetuity 
from whose force the mind cannot escape. It is, and it ever >yill 
be ; and mankind upon it, a continually happier and more vir- 
tuous brotherhood. 

Yes, Fausta, to me as a Christian, everything is new, everything 
better ; the inward world, the outward world, the preseut and 
the future. Life is a worthier gift, and a ricner possession. I 
am to myself an object of a thousand-fold greater interest, and 
every other human being, from a poor animal that was scarce 
worthy its wretched existence, starts up into a god, for whom the 
whole earth may one day l)ecome too narrow a field either to 
till or rule. T am accordingly ready to labour both for myself 
and others. I once held myself too cheap to do puch even for 
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myself; for others I would do nothing, except to feed the hunger 
that directly appealed to me, or relieve the wretchedness that 
made mo equally wretched. Not so now. I myself am a differ- 
ent being, and others are different. I am ready to toil for such 
beings ; to suffer for them. They are too valuable to be ne- 
slec&l, abused, insulted, trodden into the dust. They must bo 
defended and rescued whenever their fellow-men— wholly igno- 
rant of what they are and what themselves are about— w ould 
oppress them. More thj^^n all, do they need truth, effectually to 
enlighten and redeem them, and truth they must have at wiiat- 
ever cost. Let t hem only once know what they arc, and the 
world is safe. Christianity tells them this, and Christianity 
they must have. The state must not stand between man and 
truth; or if it do, it must be rebuked by those who have the 
knowledge and the courage, and made to resume its proper place 
and office. Knowing what has been done for me by Christian 
truth, I can never be content until to others the same good is at 
least offered, and I shall devote what power and means 1 possess 
to this task. The prospect now is of opposition and conllict. 
But it dismays not me nor Julia, nor any of this faith w'ho have 
truly adopted its principles. For if the mere love of fame, the 
excitement of a contest, the prospect of pay or plunder, w ill carry 
innumerable legions to the battle-field to leave there their bones, 
how much more shall the belief of a Christian arm him for even 
worse encounters ? It were pitiful, indeed, if a possession a.s 
valuable as that of truth could not inspire a heroism which the 
love of fame or of money can. 

These things I have said to put you fully in i)Ossession of our 
present position, plans, and purposes. The fate of Christianity 
IS to us now as absorbing an interest as once was the fate of Fal- 
myra. 

I^iad been in the city only long enough to give Julia a full 
account of my melancholy visit in the country, and to write a part, 
of it to you^ when I w'alked forth to observe ^or myself the signii 
which the city might offer, either to confirm or allay the appre- 
hensions which were begun to be felt. 

I took my way over the Palatine, desiring to see the excellent 
Tacitus, whose house is there. He was absent^ being suddenly 
called to Baisc. I turned toward the Forum, wishing to perform 
a commission for Julia at the shop of Civilis— still alive, and still 
compounding his sweets, which is now about midway between 
the slope of the hill and the Forum, having been removed from 
its former place where you knew it, under the eaves of the Tem- 
ple of Peace. The little man of “smells” was at his post, more 
crooked than ever^but none the less exquisitely arrayed ; his wig 
befitting a young Bacchus rather than a dried shred of a man 
beyond his seventieth year. All the gems of the east glittered 
on ^ thin fingers, and diamonds that might move the envy of 
Livia hung from his ears. The gales of Arabia, burdened with 
the fragrance of every flower of that sunny clime, seemed con- 
centrated into an atmosphere around him ; and in truth, 1 sup- 
pose a specimen of every pot and phial of his vast shop might be 
found upon his person, concealed in gold boxes, or fianging in 
the merest fragqaents of bottles upon chains of silver or gold, or 
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deposited in folds of his ample robes. He was odour in substan- 
tial form. He saluted me with a grace, of which he only in 
]^me is master, and with a deference that could not have been 
exceeded had I been Aurelian. I told him that I wished to pro- 
cure a perfume of Egyptian origin and name, called “Cleopatra’s 
tears’* and which was reputed to convey to the organs of smell 
an odour more ei^quisite than that of the rarest Persian rose or 
choicest gums of Arabia. The eyes of Civilis kindled with the 
fires of twenty— when love’s anxious j^row is suddenly cleared 
up by that little, but all comprehensive word, yes—as he an- 
swered, 

“ Noble Piso, I honour you. I never doubted your taste. It 
is seen in your palace, in your dress, nay, in the very costume of 
your incomparable slave, who has done me the honour to call 
hero in your service. But now have you riven of it the last and 
highest proof. Never has the wit of man before compounded an 
essence like that which lies buried in this porphyry vase.” 

“ You do not mean that I am to take away a vase of that size ? 
I do not purcluose essences by the pound.” 

Civilis seemed as if he would have fainted, so oppressed was he 
by this display of ignorance. My character, I found, was anni- 
hilated in a moment. When his presence of mind was recovered* 
he said^ 

“ This vase ! Great J upiter ! The price of your palace upon 
the Coelian would scarce purchase it! Were its contents sud- 
denly lot loose and spilled upon the air, not Borne only, but 
Italy would be bathed in the transporting and life-giving fra- 
grance I Now I shall remove the cover, first giving you to know,, 
that within this largest vase there is a number of smaller bottles, 
some of glass, others of cold, in each of which are contained a 
few of the tears, and wiiich are warranted to retain their po- 
tency, and lend their celestial p^uliarity to your clothes or your 
apartmentSj without loss or diminution, in the least appreciable 
degree, "during the life of the purchaser. Now, if it please you, 
bend this way and receive the air which I shall presently set 
free. How think you, noble Piso ? Art not a new man ? ” 

“ I am new in my knowledge, such as it is, Civilis. It is cer- 
tainly agreeable, most agreeable.” 

“ Agreeable ! So is mount Etna a pretty hill I— so is Aurelian 
a fair soldier !— so is the sun a ^good-sized brazier ! I beseech 
thee, find another word. Let it not go forth to all Borne that 
the most noble Piso deems the tears of Cleopatra agreeable ! ” 

“I can think no otherwise,” I replied. “It is really agree- 
able, and reminds me more than anything else, of the oldest 
Falemian just rubbed between the palms of the hand, which you 
will allow IS to compliment it in no moderate measure. But con- 
fess now, Civilis, that you have a hundred perfumes more deli- 
cious than this ?” 

“Piso, I may say this— they have been so.” 

“Ah, I understand you; you admit, then, it is the force of 
fashion that lends this extraordinary odour to the porphyry 
vase.” 

“Truly, noble Piso, it has somewhat to do with it, it must be 
acknowledged.” 
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“ It would be curious, Civilis, to know what name this bore, 
and in what case it was bestowea, and at what price sold, before 
the Empress Livia fancied it. I think it should have been 
named ‘ Livia’s smiles/ It would at any rate be a good name for 
it at thy shop in Alexandria.” 

“ You are facetiou^ noble Piso. But that last hint is too good 
to be thrown jaway. Truly, you are a man of the world, whose dis- 
tinction I suppose is, that he has eyes in the hind part of liis head 
as well as before. But whajb blame can be mine for such dealing ? 
I am driven ; I am a slave. ^It is fiishion that works these wonders, 
not I. And there is no goddess, Piso, like her. She is the true 
creator. Upon that which is worthless can she bestow in a mo- 
ment inestimable value. "What is despised to-day she can exalt 
to-morrow to the very pinnacle of honour. She is my maker. 
One day I was poor, the goddess took me by the hand and smiled 
upon me, and the next day I was rich. It was the favourite 
mistress of Maximin, who one day — ^her chariot, Piso, so chance 
would have it, broke down at my dooi\ when she took refuge in 
my little shop, then at the corner or the strecjt Castor, nn you 
turn towards the Tiber— purchasing a particular perfume, of 
which I had large store, and boasted much to her, gave me such 
currency among the ricn and noble, that from that hour my for- 
tune was secure. No one bought a perfume afterwanls but of 
Civilis. Civilis was soon the next person to the emperor. And 
to this hour has this same goddess befriended me. And many an 
old jar, packed away in the midst of rubbish in dark recesses, 
now valueless, do I look upon as nevertheless so much gold— its 
now despised contents one day to disperse themselves upon 
kings and nobles, in the senai^ and the thcatrevS. I need not tell 
you what this diminutive bottle might have been bad for before 
the Kalends. Yet, by Hercules, should I have sold it even then 
for l^s ? for should 1 not have divined its fortune ? The wheel 
is ever turning, turning. But^ most excellent Piso, men of the 
world are ever generous” 

“ Pear nothing, Civilis, I will not betray you. I believe you 
have spoken real truths. Besides, with Livia on your side, and 
what could all Rome do to hurt you ?” 

“ Most truCj most true. But may I ask— for one thing has 
made me astonished— how is it that you, being now, as report 
s»os, a Christian, should coma to me to purchase essences ? 
When I heard you had so named yourself, I looked to lose your 
custom for over after.” 

“ Why should not a Christian man smell of that which is 
agreeable as well as another ?” 

"Ah! that I cannot say. ^ I have heard— I know nothing, 
Piso^ beyond essences and perfumes— but I have heard the 
Christians forbear such things, calling them vanities; just as 
they withdraw, too, ’tis said, from the theatres and the cir- 
cuses.” 

“They do indeed withdraw from the theatres and circuses, 
Civilis, because the entertainments witnessed there do, as they 
mdge, serve but to make beasts of men ; they minister to vice. 
But in a sweet smell they see no ^rm any more than in a silk 
dress or well-proport>®Bpied buildings, or magnificent porticos. 
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Why should it bo very wrong or very foolish to catch the odours 
which the Divine providence plants in the rose, and in a thou- 
sand flowers and gums, as they wander forth upon the air for 
our delight, and fasten them,up in these little bottles ? by which 
means we can breathe them at all times— in winter as well as in 
summer. Thy shop, Civilis, is but a flower-garden in another 
form and under another name.” 

“ I shall think better of the Christians for this. I hardly be- 
lieved Die report indeed, for it were most unnatural and strange 
tr) find limit with odours such as these: I shall lament the more 
lliat t hey are to be so dealt with by the emperor. Hast thou 
heard what is reported this morning ?” 

“ No ; I am but just from homo. How does it go ?” 

“ Why, Tis nothing other nor less than this, that Aurelian, 
being resolved to change the Christians all back again jpto what 
they Avero, has begun Avith his niece the Princess Aurelia, and 
Avilh violence insi.sts that she shall sacrifice — which she stead- 
liistly refuses to do. Some say that she has not been seen at the 
jAahwo for several days, and that slic is fast locked up in the great 
prison on the Tiber.” 

“ 1 do not believe a Avord of it, Civilis. The emperor has of late 
used harsh language of the Cliri.stians, I know'. But foronew'ord 
lie has spoken the city has coined ton. And, moreover, the words 
of the j)riost Pronto are (juoted for those of Aurelian. It is well 
known he is especially fond of Aurelia; and Mucapor. to Avliom 
.-iio is hrotrothed, is Iils favourite among all his generals, not ox- 
copfing Probus.” 

“ Well, Avcll, may it he as you say ! I for my part should be 
sorry that any mishap shoe Id befall those witli whom tlio most 
noble Piso is connected ; cspeciallv seeing they do not quarrel, 
as 1 was fain to believe, Aviih my calling. Yet never before, as 1 
4||ink,havc I seen a Christian in my shop.” 

* They may have been hero without your kfloAving it.” 

“ Yes, that is true.” 

“ Besides, the Chri.stians being, in the greater proportion, of 
the middle or humbler classes, seek not their goods at places 
Avhore emperors resort. They go elsewhere.” 

(hvilis boAved to the floor a.s he replied, 

“ You do me loo much honour.” 

‘'IMie tAvo cases of perfume which I buy,” I then sai^ "are to 
travel into the far east. Please to secure them accordingly.” 

“ Are they not thou for the Princess Julia, as I supposed 

“They are for a friend in Syria. We wisn her to know what 
is going on here in the capital of all the world.” 

By the gods ! you have devised well. It is the talk all over 
Rome. Cleopatra’s tears have taken all hearts. Orders from 
the provinces will soon pour in. They shall follow' you well 
secured as you say.” 

I enjoy a call upon this Avholc Roman, and yet half Jew, as 
much as upon the first* citizens of the capital. The cup of 
Aurelian is no fuller than the cup of Civilis. The perfect bliss 
that emanates from his countenance and breathes from his form 
and gaitr, is pleasing to behold— upon whatever founded— seeing 
it is a state that is reached by so few. No addition could be 
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made to the felicity of this fortunate man. IIo conceives his 
occupation to be more honourable than the prooonsulship of a 
province, and his name, he pleases himself ^vith believing, is 
familiar to more ears tnan any man’s save the emperor’s ; and 
has ^n known in Rome for a longer period than any other 
person’s living, excepting only the head of the senate, the vene- 
rable Tacitus. This is all legible in the lines about his mouth 


. _ / man, I turned to the Forum 
ftueVf brass of Aurelian, just placed 


and eyes. 

Leaving the heaven of tl^ 

of Augustus, to look at a sh , -i - 

among the ^eat men of Rome, in front of the Temple of Mars 
the Avenger. This statue is the work of Periander, who, with 
that umversality of power which marks the Greek, has made 
his genius as distinguished here for sculpture as it was in Pal- 
myra for military defence and architecture. Who for perfection 
in this art of arte is to be compared with the Greek ? or for any 
w’ork of either the head or the hands, that implies the possession 
of what we mean by genius ? The Greeks have not only origi- 
nated all that we know of great and beautiful in letters, 
philosophy, and the arts, but what they have orimnated they 
nave also perfected. AVhatever they have touched they have 
fini^ed, at least so far as art and the manner of w'orking is 
concerned. The depths of all wisdom and philosophy they have 
not sounded indeea, though they have gone deeper than any, 
only because they are in their own essence unfathomable. Time as 
it flows on bears us to new regions to be explored, whose riches 
constantly add new stores to our wisdom, and open new views 
to philosophy. But in all art they have reached a point beyond 
which none have since advanced, and beyond which it hardly 
seems possible to go. A Doric column, a Doric temple, a Corin- 
thian capital, a Corinthian temple— these perfectly satis fy and 
fill the, mind ; and for seven hundred years no change or addition 
has been made or attempted that has not been felt to bo an 
injury. And I doubt not that seven thousand years hence, if 
time could but spare it so long, pilgrims would still go in search 
of the beautiful from the remotest parts of the w'orld, from 


work. I- had hardly commenced my examination of it, when a 
grating voice at my elbow, and once heard never to be mistaken 
for ally other, croaked out what was meant as a challenge, 

The greatest captain of this or any age.” 

It was Spurius, a man whom no slight can chill, nor even an 
insult cause to abate the least of his intrusive iamiliarity— a 
familiarity which he covets, too, only for the sake of disputation 
and satire. To me^ however, he is never other thanl a source of 
amusement. He is a variety of the species I love occasionally 
to study. 

I told him I was observing the workmanship, without thinking 
of the paan represented. 

“ If you will allow me to say it,” he rejoined, “ a very inferior 
subject of contemplation. A statue, as I take it, the thing for 
which it is made, is commemoration. If one wants to see iiuo 
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work in marble, there is the cornice for him just overhead : or 
in brass, let him look at the doors of the new temple, or the last 
table or couch of Syphax. The proper subject for man is man " 

“■Well, Spurius, on your own ground then— in this brass I do 
not see brass, nor yet Aurelian 

What then, in the name of Hecate ?” 

“Nothing but intellect— the mind, the soul of the greater 
artist, Periander. That drapery never fell so upon Aurelian ; 
nor was Aurelian’s form or Dearmg|^ver like this. It is all en- 
nobled, and exalted above pure naxure, by the divine power of 
genius. The true artist, under every form and every line of 
nature, sees another form and line of more’ perfect grace and 
beauty, which he chooses instead, and makes it visible and per- 
manent in stone or brass. You see nothing in me, but merely 
Piso as he walks the streets. Feriander sees another within 
bearing no more resemblance to me— yet as much— than does 
this to Aurelian.” 

“ That I simply conceive to Ixi so much sophistry,” rejoined 
the poet, “which no man w'ould be guilty of. except he had been 
— for tho very purpose, as one must think, of degrading his 
intellect— to the Athenian schools. Still, as I said and think, 
the statue is made to commemorate the man represented, not 
llic artist.” 

“ It is made for that. But oftentimes the very name of tho 
man commemorated is lost, while that of the artist lives for ever. 
In my judgment there is as much of Feriander in this statue as 
there is of Aurelian.” 

“ I know not what the fame of this great Feriander may bo 
ages hence. It has not till now reached my ear.” 

“ It is not easy to reach tho ears of some who dwell in the Via 
Cuili.” I could not help saying that. 

“My rooms, sir, I would inform you,” ho rejoined, sharply, 
“are on the third W” 

“ IMien I do wonder you should not have heard of 
Feriander.” 

“ Greater than Aurelian— and I must wonder too ! A poet 
may be greater than a general or an emperor, I grant ; he is ene 
of the family of the gods ; but how a worker in brass or marble 
can be. passes my poor understanding. It is vain to attempt to 
raise tlic mere artist to the level of tho historian or poet.” 

“ I think that too. I only* said he was greater than 
Aurelian.” 

“ Than Aurelian,” replied Spurius, “ who has extended the 
bounds of the empire !” 

“But narroived thoso of human happiness,” I answered. 
“AVhich is of more consequence, empire or man? But now', 
man was the great object I I grant you he is, and for that rea« 
son a man who, like an artist of genius, adds to the innocent 
sources of human enjoyment, is greater than the soldier and 
conqueror, whose business is the annoyance and destruction of 
life. Aurelian has slain hundreds of thousands. Feriander 
never injured a worm. He dwells in a calm and peaceful world 
of his own^ and his works are designed to infuse the same spirit 
that fills himself into all who behold them. You must confess 
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the superior power of art and the artist in this very figure. Who 
thinks of conquest, blood, and death, as he looks upon these 
flowing outlines, this calm, majestic form— -upon that still face ? 
The artist here is the conqueror, of the conqueror, and niake.s 
him subserve his own purposes-^urj^ses of a higher nature 
than the mere soldier ever dreamt of. No one can stand and 
contemnlate this form, without being made a lover of beauty 
rather than of blood and death ; and beauty is peace.’’ 

"It must be impossiblei’ replied the sour spirit, "for one who 
loves Palmyra better than his native Eome, to see much merit 
in Aurelian. It is a common saying, Piso is a Palmyrene. The 
report is current, too, that Piso is about to turn author, and 
celebrate that great nation in history.” 

"I wish I were worthy to do so ” I answered ; " I might then 
refute certain statements in another quarter. Yet events have 
alr^y refuted them.” 

" If my book,” replied Spurius, " be c^ied a thousand times, 
the statements shall stand as they are. They are fouuded upon 
indisputable evidence and philosophical inferences.” 

" !But, Spurius, they are every one contradicted by the late 
events.” 

"No matter for that, if they were ever true, they must always 
be true. Peasoning is as strong as fact. I found Palmyra a 
vulgar, upstart provincial (dty, the most distasteful of all spots 
on earth to a refined mind; such I left it, and such I have 
shown it to the world.” 

"Yet,” I urged, "if the Palmyrenes in the defence of their 
country showed themselves a bravo, daring, and dangerous loo. 
as they certainly were magnanimous— if so many facts and 
events prove this, and all Home admits it— it will seem like 
little else than malice for such pages to circulate in your book. 
Peskles, as to a thousand other things, I can prove you wrong.” 

" Because I have but one eye, am 1 incapahle of vision ? Am 
I to be reproached with my misfortunes ? One eye is the same 
as two : who sees two images except he squint ? I can describe 
that wain, loaded down with wine-casks, drai\Ti by four horses 
with scarlet trappings, the driver with a sweeping J uno’s favour 
in his cap, as justly as you can. Who can see more ? ” 

" I thought not, Spurius, of your misfortune, though I must 
think two eyes better for seeing than one, but only of favourable 
opportunities for observation. You were in Palmyra from 1 ho 
ides of January to the nones of February, and lived in a tavern. 
I have bwn there for more than half a year, and dwelt among 
the citizens themselves. I knew them in public and in private, 
and saw them under all circumstances most favourable to a just 
opinion, and I can afiirin that a more discoloured picture of a 
people was never draw than yours.” 

"All the world,” said the creature, "knows that Spurius is no 
flatterer. I have not only published travels among the Palmy- 
renes, but I intend to publish a poem also— yes, a satire— and if 
it should be entitled ‘Woman’s pride humbled,’ or ‘The down- 
fall of false greatness,’ or ‘The gourd withered in a day’ or 
‘^Mushrooms not oaks,’ or ‘Ants not elephants,’ what would thcro 
be wonderful in it? — or if Romans should figure largely in it, eh ? ” 
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Nothing is less wonderful^ Spurius, than the obstinapy and 
tenaciousness of error.” 

“ Periander greater than Aurelian !” rejoined he, moving off; 
“ that is a good thing for the town !” 

As I turned, intending to visit the shop of Demetrius, to see 
what progress he was making in his silver Apollo, 1 was accosted 
by the consul Morcellinus. 

“ A fair morning to you, Piso,” said he ; “ and I see you need 
the salutation and the wish, for a black cloud has ju^ drifted 
from you. and you must still feel as ir under the shadow. Half 
the length of the street, as I slowly approached, have I wit- 
nessed your earnest discourse with one whom I now see to havo 
been Spurius. But I trust your Christian principles are not 
about to make an agrarian of you. Whence this sudden inti- 
macy with one like Spurius ?” 

" One need not, I suppose, be set down as a lover of an east 
wind because they both sometimes take the same road, and can 
scarcely separate if th^ would ? But to speak the truth, a man 
is to me a man, and I never yet have met one of the race from 
whom I could not ^n either amusement, instruction, or 
warning. Spurius is Better than a lecture from a philosopher 
upon the odiousness of prejudice. To any one inclined to 
harbour prejudices, would I recommend an hour's interview 
with Spurius, sooner far than I would send him to Cleanthes 
the Stoic, or Silius the Platonist, or, 1 had almost said. Probus 
the Christian.” 

"May I ask,” said he, “Piso, if you have, in sober earnest, 
joined yourself to the community of the Christians, or are you 
only dallying for a while wiHi their doctrines, just as our young 
men are this year infected by the opinions of Cleanthes, the 
next followers of Silius, the third of the nuisance Crito, the 
fourth adrift from all, and the fifth, good defenders, if n(^ be- 
lievers, of the popular superstitions ? I presume I may believe 
that such is the case with you. I trust so, for the times are not 
favourable for the Christians, and I would like to know that you 
were not of them.” 

“I am, however, of them, heart and soul. I have been a 
Christian ever since I first thoroughly comprehended what it 
meant.” , 

"But how can it be possible, that, standing as you do at the 
head as it were of the nobility and wealth of Borne, you can 
confound yourself with this obscure and vulgar tribe ? I know 
that some few of reputation are with them beside yourself; but 
how few! Come, come, disabuse yourself of this erw, and 
return to the old, safe, and reputable side.” 

"If mere fancy, Marcellinus, had carried me over to the 
Christians, fancy or whim might bring me away from them. 
But if it be, on the other hand, a question of truth, then it is 
clear, fashion and respectability, and even what is safest or most 
expedient, are arguments not to be so much as lisped.” 

*No more, no more! I see how it is. You are fairly gone 
from us. Nevertheless, though it may be thought needful to 
check the growth of this sect, I shall hope that your bark may 
sail safely dong. But this reported disappearance of Aurelia 
shows that danger is not far off.” 
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“ Do you then credit the rumour ? ” 

“ I can do no otherwise. It is in every part of the town. I 
shall learn at the C^itol. I go to meet the senate.” 

“ One moment : Is my judgment of the senate a right one in 
this, that it would not second Aurelian in an attack upon the 
privileges, property, or lives of the Christians ?” 

“I think it is. Although, as I know there are but few 
Christians in the body— how many you know surely better than 
I — ^yet I am persuad^ it would be averse to acts of intolerance 
and persecution. Will ^S^u not accompany me to the sitting ? ” 

“ Not so early. I am first bound elsewhere.” 

You know, rausta, that I avoid the senate. Being no longer 
a senate, a Eoman senate, but a mere gathering of the flatterers 
of the reigning emperor, whoever he may be, neither pleasure 
nor honour can come of their company. There is one aspect, 
however, at the present moment, in which this bo^ is to be con- 
templated with interest. It is not, in matters of religion, a super- 
.etitious body. Here it stands, between Aurelian with the populace 
on his side, and the Christians, or whatever religious body or sect 
there should be any design to oppress or exterminate. It con- 
sists of the best, and noblest, and richest of Eome; of those 
who have either imbibed their opinions in philosophy and 
religion from the ancient philosophers or their living represent- 
atives, or are indiflerent and neglectful of the whole subject; 
which is the more common case. In either caso they are, as a 
body, tolerant of the various forms which religion or superstition 
may assume. The only points of interest or inquiiy with them 
would be, whether any specified faith or ceremonies tended to 
the injury of the state? whether they aflected to its damage the 
existing order of civil afiairs ? These questions being answered 
favourably on the part of the greater number, there would be 
no disposition to interfere. Of Christianity, the common 
judment in that body, and among those in the capital who are 
of the same general rank, is for the most part favourable. It is 
commended for its modesty, for the quiet and unostentatious 
manner in which its religious aflairs are managed, and for the 
humble diligence with which it concerns itself with the common 
people and the poor, teaching them its truths, whatever they may 
be, and especially ministering so largely to their outward necessi- 
ties. I am persuaded, any decision of the senate concerning the 
Christians would he indulgent and paternal, and that it would in 
opinion and feeling be opposed to any violence whatever on the 
part of Aurelian. But then, alas ! it is little that they can do 
with qyen the best purposes. The emperor Ls absolute— the only 
power, in truth, in the state. The senate exists but in name and 
form. It has even less independent power than that of Palmyra 
had under Zenobia. Yours, indeed, was dependent through 
affection and trust, rraosing in a higher wisdom than its own : 
this through fear ana th^ spirit of flattery. So many members, 
too, were added, after the murderous thinning of its scats in the 
affair of the mint, that now scarce a voice would bo raised in open 
opposition to any course the emperor might adopt. The now mem- 
bers being moreover of newer families, nearer the people, are less 
inclined than the others to resist any of his measures. Stilly it is 
most evident that there is an under-current of ill-will, opposition. 
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jealousy, distrust, running through the hodj", which, if the oppor- 
tunity should present itself and there were courage enough for 
the work, may show itself and make itself felt and respected, 
^fhe senate, in a w’ord, though slavish and subservient, is not 
friendly. 

But [ am detaining you. from the company of Demetrius, of 
which you wore always loud. I soon reached his rich estahlish- 
inent, and being assured that ho of Palmyra was within, I entered. 
1 was carried through many apartnn^ts, filled with those who 
-were engrigod in some one of the branches of this beautiful art, 
to that which was sacred to the labours of the two brothers, W'ho 
are employed solely in the invention of the designs of their 
several works, in drawing the plans, in preparing the models, and 
thou of overseeing the younger artists at their tasks, themselves 
performing all the higher and more diflicult parts and processes 
of their art. Demetrius was working alone at his statue; the* 
room in which he was being filled either with antiquities in brass, 
ivory, silver, or gold, or with tinished specimens of their own skill, 
all disposed with the utmost taste, and with all Ihe advantages 
to he derived from the architecture of tlie room, from a soft and 
mclloAved light, resembling moonlight, which came through 
alabaster windows, and from the rich cloths, silks^ and other 
stutls, and the highly ornamented cases in which various articles 
of greatest perfection and value were kept and exhibited. , Here 
stood the entliusijist, ap])lying himself so intently to his task, 
that he neither iieard thod«)orof the apartment as it opened, 
nor the voice of the slave who announced niv name. But in a 
moment, as ho suddenly retreated to a dark recess to observe 
from that point the elTecl of his touches as he proceeded, he saw 
ino, and cried out, 

“ Most glad to greet von here, Piso ; your judgment is at this 
very point ivhat I shall bo < hankful for. Hero, if it pltaso 
yen, movo to the very spot in which I now am, and tell mo 
especially this, whether the finger of the right hand should not 
ho turned a lino farther toward the left of the figure. The metal 
is obstinate, but still it can he bent if necessary. Now judge, and 
speak your judgment frankly, for my sake.^' 

I sank back into the recess as desired, and considered attentively 
the whole form, rough now and from the moulds, and receiving 
the first finishing touches from the rasp and the chisel. I studied 
it long, and at my leisure, Demetrius cmploving himself busily 
about some other matters. It is a beautiful and noble figure, 
worthy any artisPs reputation of any age, and of a place in the 
maguilicerit 'temple for which it is designed. So I assured 
Demetrius, giving him at length my opinion upon every i>art. 
I ended with tilling him 1 did not believe that any efiect would 
bo gained by altering Iho present direction of the finger. It had 
come perfect from the moulds. 

“ Is that your honest judgment, Piso ? Christians, they say, 
ever speak the exact truth, l^fby times have I gone where you 
now are to determine the point.' My brother says it is right. 
But I cannot tell. I have attempted the work in too much 
haste ; but Aurelian thinks, I believe, that a silver man may be 
made as easily as a flesh one may ho unmade. Borne is not 
H 
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Palmyra, Piso. AMiat a life there for an artist! Calm as a 
summer sea. Here ! by all the gods and goddesses ! if one hears 
of anything but of blood and death ! Heads all on where they 
should be to-day, to-morrow are off. To-day, ca])tives cut uj) on 
the altars of some accursed god, and to-morrow thrown to some 
savage beast, no better and no worse, for the entertain inent of 
savages worse than cither or all. The very boys in the streets 
talk of little else than of murderous sports of gladiators or wild 
animals. I swear to you^ man can scarce collect or keep his 
thoughts here. AVhat’s this about the Christians, too ? 1 mar- 

vel, Piso, to see you here with your head on 1 iiiey say you arc 
to be all cut up, root and branch. Take my advice, and lly with 
me back to Palmyra ! Not another half-year would I pass 
among these barbarians for all the patronage of the emperor, his 
minions,and the senate at their back. What say you ? ” 

' " No, Hemetrius, I cannot go; but I should not blame you for 
going. Pome is no place, I agree with yon, for the life contem- 
plative, or for the pure and innocent labours of art. It is the 
spot for intense action ; but” 

” Suffering, you mean.” 

** That too, most assuredly, but of action also. It is the groat 
heart of the w’orld.” 

“ lllack as Erebus and night.” 

“ Yes, but still a groat one, and wiiirh, if it can be once made 
to beat true, will send its blood, then a pure and life-giving 
current, to the remotest extremities of the world, which is its 
body. I hoi)c for the time to come when this will be true. 
There is more goodness in Homo, Demetrius, than you liave 
heard of, or know' of. There is a people licro w^ortli saving : T, 
with the other Christians, am set to this w ork. \Ve must not 
abandon it.” 

be small comfort tliough, should you all perish 
doing it.” » 

“Our perishing might bo but the means of new and greater 
multitudes springing up to finish what wc had begun, but left 
incomplete. There is great life in death. Blood si)illed upon 
the ground is a kind of seed that comes up men. Truth is not 
extinguished by ])utting out life. It then seems to shine the 
more orightly, as if the more to cheer and comfort those who are 
suffering and dying for it.” 

“That may he or may not,” said the artist, “ here and there : 
but, in my judgment, if this manslaycr, this world-butcher, once 
fastens his clutches upon your tribe, ho will leave none to write 
your story. How many were left in Palmyra?— Just, Piso, 
resume your point of observation, and judge whether this fold of 
the drapery were better as it is, or joined to the one under it— an 
alteration easily made.” 

I gave him my opinion, and he went on filing and talking. 

‘And now, Piso, if I must tell you, I have conceived a liking 
for you Christians, and it is fortius reason partly I would have 
you set about to escape the evil ^at is threateno(l at least. Here 
w my brother, whose equal the world does not hold, become a 
Christian. Then do you know here is a family, just in the rear 
of our shop, of one Macer, a Christian and a i»rcacher, that ha#i 
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won upon ua strangely. I see mucli of them. Some of his ])oy.'j 
are in a room below, helping on by their labour the snpijort of 
their mother and those who are-younger, for 1 trow Maetn* him- 
self do<.s little for them, whatever he may be doing for the world 
at large, or its great heart, as you call it. 13ut what is more still,” 
cried he, with emphasis, and a jump at the same moment, 
throwing down his tools, “do you know the Christians have 
some sense of what is good in our way they asinre to the elegant, 
as well as others who arc in better esteem.” 

And as ho linished, ho threw open the doors of a small cabinet, 
and displayed a row of dishes, cups, and pitchers, of elegant form 
and workmanship. 

“^riiese,” he wont on, “are for the chnrch of Felix, the bishop 
of the CUiristians. \t'hat they do w'ith them I know not ; but as 
1 was told by the bishoT>. they have a table r)r altar of mar 1)1 e, on 
w'lih'li at certain times tlicy are arranged, for some religious rite 
or ot her. They arc not ()f gold, as they st^em, but of silver gilded. 
My brother furnished the designs^ and put them into the hands 
of Flaccus, w'ho w rought them, cither I nor my brother could 
labour at them, as you mayhelicvc; but it shows a good ambition 
in the (Uiristians to try for the lirst skill in Rome or the world — 
docs it not ? They arc a promising people.” 

Saying which, he (?losed the doors and flew to his w'ork again. 
At t luj same moment the door of the apartment opened, and 
the brother Dcmet riiis cntcHMl, accompaiiied by Probiis. w hen 
our greetings were over, Frobus said, continuing, «*is it seemed, a 
conversation just broken oil', 

“ I did all 1 could to prevcni it, but the voice of numbers w^as 
against me, and of authority ttx>, and both together they prevailed. 
You, 1 believe, stood neuter, or indeed I may suppose knew 
nothing about the difference • 

“As you suppose,” r(?plicd the elder Demetrius, “1 knew 
nothing of it, but designed the wwk and have complotc<l it. 
Here it is.” And going to the same cabinet, he again opened the 
dooi^ and dis])laycd the contents. Prohus surveyed them w^ith a 
melancholy air, saying, as he did so, 

“I could bear that the vcs.'<els used for the purpose to which 
these arc destined should lie made of gold, or even of diamond 
itself, could mines be found to liimish it^ and skill to hollow it 
out, h\)r tlie wine wdiicli thc.se shall hola is that wiiich, in the 
way of symbol, shadows forth the blood of Christ, which, by being 
shed on the cros.s, purchased for us this truth, this faith, and 
hope, from which we derive so much happiness, and which are 
to be an inheritance of happinass infinitely better and more 
complete than that wdiich w'o enjoy in these days of fear, to 
the world through all ages. 'What should be set out with every 
form of human honour and decoration, if not this ? ” 

“I think so/' replied Demetrius; “to that which we honour 
and reverence in our hearts wc must add the outward sign and 
testimony, especially if we w'ould aflect the minds of others m 
the same way that, ours are. Paganism iiiidevstands tliks : and it 
is the pomp and maguiliconce of her ceremony, the richness of 
the tcmjdo service, the graiulcur of her architecture, and the 
imposing array of her priests in their robes, ministering at the 
U 2 
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;iU:irs or passing tliroiigli llio slrccts in gorgeous pi’oce.ssion, with 
banners, victims, garlands, and music, by which l]\e i>()i)iiliice are 
gained and kept. That imist be excellent ancl highly to bo 
esteemed, they say, on Avliich the great, the learned, and the ri(!h, 
above all, the staUi itscU^ are so prompt to lavish so much 
splendour and wealth.” 

“ But hero is a great danger/’ Probus replied. “ This carried 
t(K) far, may convert religion into show and ostentation. Porin 
and ceremony, and all thaAs merely outward and material, may 
take the place of the moral and spiritual, lleligion may come to 
be a thing apart by itself, a great act, a tremendous and awful 
rite, a magnificent and imposing ceremony, instead of what it is 
in itself, simply a principle of right action toward man and triward 
God. This is at present just the character and position of the 
Homan lleligion. It is a thing that is to be seen at the temides, 
but nou'hero else ; it is a w'orsliip through sacrifices and praj ers, 
and that is all. The worshipper at tlic temple may be a tyrant 
at home, a profligate in the city, a bad man everywhere, and yet 
none the less a true worshipper. ]Bay God save the religion of 
Christ from such corruption ! VTet is thobegining to lie discerned. 
A decline has already begun. Hank and iiowcr arc already sought 
.with an insane ambition, and to perpetuate and render more im- 
posing the power, the same means arc resorted to by Cliristian 
ministers that have been by Roman emperors. ■ The people are 
dazjsled by state and show, and so blinded to the encroachments 
made upon their liberty. Some, too, with a less criminal motive, 
but with an aim quite as mistaken, seek to transfer to Christianity 
the same outward splendour, and the same giWod trappings 
which they see so to subdue the imagination — and by that lead 
them captive— of the common people. Hence, Piso and Demetrius, 
the jjf>ldcn chair of Felix and his robes of aiidicnco on which 
there is more gold, as 1 believe, tiian w^ould gil<l all these cups 
and pitchers ; hence too, the finery of the table, the picture 
behind it, and, in some churches, the statues of Christ, and of 
Paul and Peter. These golden vessels for the supper of Christ’s 
love, I can forgive — I can welcome them j but lu the rest iliat 
has come and is coming, I see .signs of danger.” 

“ But, most excellent Probus,” said the younger Demetrius, “I 
like not to hoar the arts assailed and represented dangerous, and 
I like your way the less for what you have now said. I have 
just been telling Piso, that you are a people to bo respected, for 
you w'ere beginning to honour the arts. But here now liave you 
just denounced them. What harm could it do any good man 
among you to come and look at this figure of Apollo, or a statue of 
your Paul or Peter, as you name them, supposing they were just 
men and benefactors of their race?” 

“ There ought to bo none,” Probus replied. “ It ought to be a 
source of innocent pleasure, if not of wholesome instruction, to 
gaze upon the imi&tcd form of a good man— of a reformer, a 
benefiictor, a prophet. But man is so prone to religion, that you 
can siiarce place before him an object of reverence but he will 
straightway worship it. What were your gods but once men, 
first revered, then worshipped, and now their stone images 
deemed to be the very gods IhemseHes ? Thus the original and 
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natural idea of a Suprouic Deity has been almost lost out of the 
world. I can conceive that in the lapse of ages men shall lx; so 
redooiiied from the gross conceptions that now enthral them 
ooiicoriiing both God and his worshij), and so nourished up to a 
divine strcnglh by the power of truth, that they shall bo in no 
clangor from such sources of error. The religion of Christ will 
itself, if aught can do it, bring about such a period.” 

“ That then will ho the time for artists to live, next after now,” 
said Demetrius of Pahnyra. “Tn the mean time, Probus, if 
Hellenism should decline and die, alld your strict faith takes its 
place, art will decline and perish. live chicHy by the gods 
and their wcirship.” 

“ If our religion,” replied Prohus, “should sufler injury from 
its own professors in the wny it has, for a century or two more, it 
will gi VC occupation enough to artists. Its corruptions will do the 
same for you that the reign of absolute and perfect trutli w'ould.” 

“ TIkj gods then grant that the corruptions you speak of may 
come in season, before 1 die ! I am tired of .1 upiters, Mercuries, 
and Apollos. J have a groat fanw to make a statue of Christ. 
Drotlier, what think you, should 1 reach it? Most excellent 
Prohiis, should I make you such an one for your private apart- 
ments, I do not believe you would worship it, and doul)tlc.ss it 
would afford you pleasure. If you will leave a commission for 
such a work, it shall be set about so soon as this god of the 
cnu)eror is safe on his pedestal. What think you ?” 

^^I should judge you took me, Demetrius, for the priest of a 
temple, or a noble of the land. The priee of sneh a piece of 
sculpt ure would swallow u]>inorc than all I am worth. Desides, 
though I might not worship myself—'thongh I say not but I 
might— I should give an ill example to others, w'ho, if they fur- 
iiislied themselves or their churclios with similar Ibrms^ might 
not have T)Ower over themselves, but relapse into the id 4 )latry 
from whieh they are but just oseaped.” 

“ All religions as to their doctrine and precept, arc alike to me,” 
replied Demetrius ; “ only, as a general principle, I should ever 
prefer that whieh had the most gods. Eome shows excellent 
judgment in adojding all the gods of the earth, so that if the 
worship of one god will not bring iirosperity to the nation, there 
are others in plenty to try their fortune with again.- Never 
doubt, hrotlier, that it is because you Christians have no gods, 
that the populace and others are so hostile to you. Only set up a 
few images of Christ, and some of the other founders of the 
religion, and your peace will ho made. Otherwise, I fear thi.^t 
man-killer will, like some vulture, pounce upon you and tear you 
piecemeal. AVliiit, brother, have you learned of Aurelia ? ” 

“Nothing with certainty. I could find only a confirmation 
from every mouth, but based on no certain knowledge, of the 
rumour that reached ns early in the morning. 13nt wdiat is so 
universally reported, generally turns out true. I should, how- 
ever, if I believed the fact of her imprisonment, doubt the 
cause.” 

I said that I could conceive of no other cause, and feared 
that, if the fact were so, the religion of Aurelia was the reason 
of her being so dealt with. It was like Auroliau, if he had 
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resolved upon oppressing the Christians to any extent w hatever, 
that he should begin n itli those who were nearest to him ; first 
■with his own blood, and then with those of his household. 

With this an(l sueh-like convei*sation, 1 i)as.sed a plea^sant hour 
at the rooms of Demetrius. 

My wish was, as T turned from the apartments of Demetrius, 
to seek the emperor or Livia, and learn from tlicm llie exaxit 
truth coneerning the re])orts current •through the city, put 
giving way to that weakness which defers to the latest possible 
moment the confirmation V)f painful news and the resolution of 
doubts which one would rather should remain as doubts than be 
determined in tlie Avrongway, in melancholy mood I tiirneil and 
retraced my steps. My iiielancholy was changed to serious 
apprehension by all that 1 observed and beard on my way to the 
Cadian. As the crowd in this greiit avenue, the Suhurra, pressed 
by rno, it Avas easy to gather that the Christians had become the 
universal topic of conversation and dispute. The name of Ihe 
unhapiiy Aurelia freciuently caught my oar. Threat cuing and 
ferocious language dropped from many, Avho seemed glad that at 
length an emperor had arisen avIio would prove faitlifiil to the 
institutions of the country. I joined a little group f>f gazers 
before the AvindoAv of the rooms of Teriander, at Avhich some- 
thing rare and beautiful is ahvays to he soon, and Avho I found 
were looking intently at a picture, apparently just from the hands 
of the artist, Avliich represented Home under the form of a beau- 
tiful Avoman—Livia had served as the model -Avith a diadem 
upon her head, and the badges of kingly authority in her hands, 
and at her side a priest of the Temple of Jupiter, “greatest and 
best,” in Avhose fiicc and form might plainly be traced the cruel 
features of Fronto. The Avorld aa'us around them. On the loAvest 
earth, Avilh dark shadoAvs .settling over them, lay scattered and 
broken, in dishonour and dust, tlio emblems of all the religions 
of the AA'orld, their temples fallen and in ruins. Among them,- 
in the front ground of the picture, aaus the prostrate (a’oss, shat- 
tered as if da.shcd from the church, Avhose (lilapidatcd Avails and 
Avidc-spread fragments bore testimony not so much to the Avasting 
power of time as to the rude liaud of popular violence ; Avhile, 
rearing themselves up into a higher atmosphere, the temples of 
the gods of Home stoo<l beautiful and perfect, bathed in the 
gloAving light of a morning sun. The allegory Avas plain and 
obvious enough. There was little attracjtive sa ve tbe Avonderful 
art Avith which it was done. This riveted the eye; and that 
being gained, tlie bitter and triumphant bigotry of the idcius set. 
forth had time to make its way into the heart of the beholder, 
and help to change its Avarm blood to gall. AVho but must be 
won by the form and countenance of the beautiful Jjivia- and 
confounding Home Avith her, be inspired with a new devotion to 
his country, and its religion, and its lovely queen ? 'J^he Avork 
Avas inflaming and insidious, as it was beautiful. ^Iliis was seen 
in what it drew from those among Avhom I stood. 

“By Jupiter!” said one, “ that is Avell done. They are all 
down, who can deny' it ! Those are ruins not to be built up 
again. Who knows who the artist is ? He must be a Homan to 
the last drop of his blood and the least hair of his beard.” 
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" His name is Sporus,” replied his companion, "as I hear, a 
kinsman of Fronto, the priest of Aiwllo.” 

"Ah. that’s the reason the priest figures liero^” cried the first, 
" and tlic empress too ; for they say nobody is more at the gar- 
dens than Pronto. Well, he’s just the man for his place. If any 
man can bring up the temples again, it’s he. Keligion is no sham 
at the Temple of the Sun. The priests are all what they pretend 
to be. Let others do so, and we shall have as much reason to 
thank the emperor for w'hat he has (lone for the gods — and so for 
us all— as for what he has done for*the army, the empire, and 
the (;ily.” 

“ You say well. He is for once a man who, if he will, may 
make Homo what she was before the empire— a peoiile that 
honoured tlie gods. And this picture seems as if it spoke out 
Ills very plans, and I should not wonder if it were so.” 

“ Never doubt it. See, here lies a temple of Isis flat enough ; 
next to it one of the accursed tribe of Jews; and what ruder pile 
is that?” 

“That must ho a temple of the British worship, as I think. 
But the b(\st of all is this Christian chiinih : see how the wretches 
fly while tlu^ vvork goes on ! In ray notion, this paints what we 
may soon see.” 

“ r believe it. Tlie gods grant it so ! Old men, in my judgment, 
will live to see it all acted out. Do you hear wliat is said— that 
Aurclian has ))ut to death his own nie(;c, the princess Aurelia ?” 

“That’s likely enough,” said another, “no one can doubt it. 
’Tis ('Jisy now s to believe in Home. But the (luestiou is, w'hat 
for ? ■' 

“ No douht for her impiety, and her aims to convert Mucapor 
to her own ways.” 

“ B’cll, Ihore is no telling, and it’s no great matter ; time will 
show. IMoanwhile, Aurolian for over ! He’s the man for-me!” 

“ Truly is ho,” said one at his side who had not spoken neforo, 
“for thy life is spout at the amphitheatres, and no is a good 
caterer for thee, sending in ample supplies of lions and men.” 

“ Whew ! who is hero ? Tate care! Your tongue, old man, 
has short spa (!0 to wag in.” * 

“ I am no Christian, knave, but I trust 1 am a man : and that 
is more than any can say of you, that kuow' you. Out upon you 
for a savage !” 

The little crowd burst into loud laughter at this, and with 
various abusive epithets moved aw'ay. The old man addressed 
himself to mo, wiio alone remained as they withdrew. 

“ Aurelian, I believe, w'ould do well enough w ere he let alone. 
Ho is inclined to cruelty, I know^ : hut nobody can deny that, 
cruel or not, he has wTouglit most benolicial changes both in the 
army and in the city. lie has been in some sort, up to within 
the last half-year, a censor greater than V'^alerian- a reformer, 
greater and better than even he. Had he not been crazed by his 
successes in the cast, and were he not now led, and driven, and 
maddened by the whole priesthood of Home, w ith the hell-born 
Pronto at their head, w^o might look for a new^ Homo. But as it 
is, I'fcar these young savages wiio are just gone will see all ful- 
■*filled they are praying for. A fair day to you.” 
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And he, too, turned away. Others were eonio into the snino 
spot, and for a long time did I listen to siniilar language. ]\Iany 
ca.nie, looked, said nothing, and took their way, with i)alor fac(*, 
and lu‘ad depressed, silent under the imprecations heaped upon 
the atheists, but manifestly (dther of their side in sjmipalliy, or 
else of the very atheists themselves. I now sought my hoim*, 
tired' of the streets, of nil I had. seen and heard. Many of nty 
acquaintance and friends passed me on the way, in whose altered 
manner J could behold tlm same signs which in ruder form T had 
just seen at th(5 window or Periander. Not, .Fausla, that fdl iny 
friends of the Itonuin faith are summer ones, but that perhaps 
most are. Many among them, though attached firmly as my 
mother to the existing institulums, are yet like her iM)sscssed of 
the common sentiments of humanity, and would vcaituro much 
or all to divert the merest shsulow of harm from my head. 
Among these I still p:iss some of my plcasanl(‘.st and most 
instructive hours— for u ilh them the various questions involved 
in the 'whole subioct of religion are discussed with the most per- 
fect freedom and mutual confidence. Varus the prefect, whom 
I met among others, greeted me wdth nnchanged eourlesy. 1 lis 
sweetest smile was on his countenance as ho swept by me, wishing 
me a happy day. How' much more tolerable is the rude aversion 
or loud reproafdios of those I have told you of, than Ibis honeyed 
suavity, that means nothing, and would be still the same though 
I were on the way to the hUick. 

As I entered my library, Solon acex)sted me to say, that tliero 
had been one lately there most urgent to sec me. Prom his 
account^ I could suppose it to be none other than the Jew', Isaac, 
who, Milo has informed mo, is now returned to Jtomo, which ho 
resorts to as his most permanent home. Solon said that, though 
assured I w'as not at homo, he would not be kept bricjk, but 
press^^d on into the house, saying that “these Homan nobles often 
sat quietly in their grand halls, while they were denied to their 
poor clients. I*iso was an old aciiuaiiitancc of his when in Pal- 
myra, and he had somewhat of moment to communicate to him, 
and must see him.” 

“No sooner,” said Solon, “had he got into the library, the like 
of which I may safely affirm he luwl never seen before, for his 
raiment betokened a poor and ragged life^ than he stood and 
gazed as much at his case as if it had been his own; and then, by 
Hercules ! unbuttoning his pack, for he was burdened w ith one 
both before and behind, he threw' his old limbs upon a couch, and 
began to survey the room ! I could not but ask him, ‘ Tf he were 
the elder Piso. old Cueius Piso, come back from Persia, in Per- 
sian beard and gown !' ‘ Old man,' said he, ‘ your brain is turned 
with many books and the narrow life you live here, shut out 
from the living w'orld of man. One man is w^orth all the books 
ever wTitton, save those of Mo.«jes. Go out into fho streets and 
read him, and your senses will come again. (Jneiiis J^iso ! Take 
yon me for a spirit? I am Isaac the Jew, citizen of the world, 
and dealer in more rarities and valuables than you ever saw or 
dreamt of. Shall I open my parcels for thoo ?* * No,' .said 1 ; *I 
would not take thy poor gewgaws for a gift. Ono worm-eaton 
book is worth them all.' ‘ God restore thy reason,' said ho, ‘ and 
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iiive llioc wis^dom bofore thou diost ; and that, by thy wrinkles 
j.nd hairless pato, must bo soon.* What more o! false he would 
have aflded I know not, for at that irioincnt he sprang from 
where bo S4t like one suddenly mad, exclaiming, ‘ lloly Abra- 
linin! wliatdo my eyes behold, or do they lie? Surely that is 
-M OSes ! Never was he on Sinai, if his image be not here ! Hai^py 
IMso ! and happy Isaac to be the instrument of such grace ! 
It'lio could liave thought it? And yet many a time in my 
dreams have 1 beheld him with a beard like mine, his hat on his 
head, his stall in his hand, as if stunning at the table of the 
i’assoYor, the princess with him, and— dreams will do such things 
— a brood of little chickens at their side. And now— save tlie 
last— it is all come to pass. And here, tof), who may this be ? 
who but Aaron, the younger and milder, lie was tlic si)ca]cer ; 
and, lo! bis hand is stretched out! And this young Joseph is 
at his knee, the better to interpret his character to the beholder. 
]^Ios(;s and Aaron in the chief room of a Homan senator, and he 
a riso ! Now, Isaac, thou maj^est tie on thy pack, and take thy 
leave with a merry heart, for (lod, if never before, now acceptoth 
ihy works.’ And mueh more, m)ble sir, in the same raving way, 
which was more dark to my understanding than the darkest 
Images of Aristotle.*’ 

I gat hered from Solon that he would return in the evening, in 
the liop(5 to see inc, for ho had that to impart whicdi nearly con- 
cenied my welfare. 

I was Avatcliing with Julia, from the portico which fronts lljo 
Esi^iiilinc ami overlooks tho city, the last ray.s of the declining 
sun, as they gilded the roofs and domes of the vast sea of building 
before ns, lingering last upon^ and turning to gold, the brazen 
statues of Antoniiie and (»f Trii ui, when Milo approached ns, 
saying that Isaac had rcturuedi. Ho was in a moment more 
with us. • 

“Most noble Piso,” said he, “I joy to see thee again ; and this 
morning, 1 doubt not, I should have seen tlicc, but Ibr tho obsti- 
nacy of an ancient man, w hose wits seem to have been left Ixdiiiid 
as he has gone onw ard. I seek thee, Pi.'^o, for matters of moment. 
Great iwincess,” he suddenly cried, turning to Julia with as pro- 
found a reverence as his double burden would allow’, “ glad am I 
to greet tliec in Rome; not glad that thouwert forced to flee 
here, but glad that, if out of Palmyra, thou art hero in the heart 
of all that can best- minister to thy wants. Not a wish can arise 
in the heart, but Rome can answer it. Nay, thou canst have fewr 
for that which is rare and cosily, but even I can answer them. 
Hast thou over seen, princess, those diamonds brought from tho 
caves of mountains a thon.sand miles in the heart of India, in 
which there lurks a tint, if I may so name it, like this last blush 
of the w estern sky ? They are rarer than hmnanitj’in a Roman, 
or apostasy in a Jew, or truth in a Christian. I shall show thee 
one.’* And he fell to unlacing his pack and draw ing forth its 
treasures. 

Julia assured him she should see with pleasure w hatever he 
could show her of rich or rare. 

“ Thcr(j arc, lady, jew'cllcr.s, as they name themselves in Rome, 
who dwell in luagniliecnt houses, and w hose shops arc half the 
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length of a street, avIio cannot show you what Isaao can out of 
an old goatskin pack. ^ And how should they ? Have they, as I 
have, travelled the earth’s surface, and trafheked between crown 
and crown? What king is there whose necessities I have not 
relieved by purchasing his useless gems— or whose vanity I have 
not pleased by selling him the spoils of another ? Old Sapor, 
proud as he was, was more than once in the grasp of Isaac. 
There ! it is in this case— down, you see, in the most secret part 
of my pack ; but who would look for wealth under this sordid 
covering ? as who, ladyy for a soul within this slirivelled and 
shattered body ?— yet is there one there. In such outside, both 
of body and bag, is my safety. Wlio cares to stop the poor man, 
or hold parley mlh him ? None so free of the world and its 
highways as he ; safe alike in the streets of Rome and on the 
deserts of Anabia. Ilis rags are a shield stouter than one of 
sevenfold bull’s hide. Never but in such guise could I bear such 
jewels over the earth’s surface. Here, lady, is the gem ; never 
has it yet pressed the finger of queen or subject. The stone I 
brought from the oast, and Demetrius here in Rome hath added 
the gold. Give me so much nleasiire” 

And he placed it upon Julia’s finger. It flashed a light such 
as Ave never before saw in stone. It was evidently a most rare 
and costly gem. It was of great size, and of a hue such as I had 
never before seen. 

“This is a queen’s ring, Isaac,” said Julia; “and for none 
else.” 

“ It well becomes the daughter of a queen,” rejilied the Jew, 
and the wife of Piso ; specially seeing that— ali, Piso ! Piso ! 
how was I overjoyed to-day to see in thy room the evidence that 
my counsels had not been thrown away. The Christian did not 
gain thee, with all his cunning.” 

‘ySfav, Isaac,” I here interrupted him ; “you must not let your 
benevolent wishes lead you into error. I am not yet a Jew. 
Those images that caught your eye were not wholly such as you 
took them for.” 

“ Well, well” said the i)hilosophic Jew, “rumour then has for 
once spoken the truth. She has long, as I learn, reported thee 
Christian ; but I believed it not. And to-day, when I looked 
upon those statues, I pleased my.self with the tliought that thou, 
and the princess like ner august mother, had joined yourselves 
to Israel. But if it be not so, then have I an errand for thee, 
which but now I hoped I might not be bound to deliver. Piso, 
there is danger brewing for thee, and for all Avho hold with 
thee.” 

“ So I hear, Isaac, on all sides, and partly believe it. But the 
rumour is far beyond the truth, I do not doubt.” 

“ I think not so,” said Isaac. “ I believe the truth is beyond 
the rumour. Aurclian intends more and worse than ho has 
si)oken ; and already has he dipped his hand in blood !’* 

“ What say you ? how is it you mean ?” said Julia. 

“ Whose name but Aurelia’s has been in the city’s ears these 
many days? . I can tell apu, what is known as yot not beyond 
the emperor’s palace and the priest’s— Aurelia is dead I” 

“ Sport not with us, Isaac.” 
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" I loll you, Piso, tlio simplo irutli. Aurelia has paid with her 
life for her faith. I know it from more than one whose know- 
ledge in the matter is good as sight. It vtas in the dungeons of 
the I\'il)riciari bridge that she was dealt with by Pronto, the 
I)riest of Apollo.” 

" Aur(‘lian, then,” said Julia, has thrust his sickle into another 
field of slaughter, and will not draw it out 1 ill he swims in Chris- 
tian blood, as once before in Syrian. God help these poor souls! 
What, Isaac, was the manner of her death, if you have heard so 
much!'” # 

“T have heard only,” replied Isaac, “that after long endeavour 
on the part of Aurelian and the priest to draw her from her 
faith while yet at the palace, she was conveyed to the prisons I 
have named, and there given over to Pronto and the execu- 
tioners, with this only rt'striction, that if neither threats, nor 
] ersuasions, nor the liorrid array of engines could bend her, then 
should she ho beheaded without either s(;ourging or torture. 
And so it was done. She wept, ’tLs said, as it were without ceas- 
ing, from the time she left the gardens ; hut to the priest would 
answer never a word to all his "llireats, entreaties, or promises; 
('xcept once, when that wicked minister said to her, ‘ that except 
. he in reality and truth avoiild curse Christ, and sacrifice, he 
'.v(mld report that she had done so, and so libera, Ic her, and return 
her to llio palace.’ At which, ’I is said, that on the instant her 
tears ceased, her eyes flashed lightning, and with a voice which 
took the terrific tones of Aurelian himself, she said, ‘ 1 dare thee 
to it, base priest ! Aurelian is an honourable man, though cruel 
ns the grave; and my simi>le word, wliieli never yet he doubted, 
would weigh more than oaths from thee, though piled to heaven! 
Ik) thy worst, then, quick !* Whereupon the priest, while with 
wrath, first sprang toward her as if he had been a beast set to 
devour her, drawdiig at the ."ame moment a knife from his robes; 
but others being then*, he stopped, and cried to the executivfner 
to do his work — raving that he had it not in his power lirst to 
torment her. Aurelia was then instantly beheaded.” 

were silent as he ended ; Julia dissolved in tears. Isaac 
went on. 

“ Tliis is gi’cat testimony, PLso, w’hich is borne to Iby faith. A 
poor, weak girl, alone, with imt one to look on and eiicoiiragc, in 
sueh a place, and in tlie eliitehes of such a hardhearted wretch, 
to die without oueo yielding to her fears or the weakness of her 
tender nature — it is a thing hardly to he believed, and full of 
])ity. I’isOj thou wilt desnisc me wdicn I say that my tribe re- 
joices at Ihis and laughs- that the Jew- is seen carrying the news 
iroTii house to house, ana wcretly feeding on it as a sweet mor- 

! A nd why should he not ? Answer me that, Roman ! An- 
swer me that, Christian ! In thee, Piso, and in every Roman 
like tlico, there is conii)aete<l into one the enmity that has both 
desolated my country, and, far ivn mortal anu may be so, dragged 
down to the earth her altars and her worship. Jpdea was once 
happy in her ancient failli; and happier than all in tliat great 
hope, inspired by our prophets in endless line, of the advent in 
tlio opening ages of one who should redeem our land from the 
oppressor, and give to her the empire of the world. Messiah, for 
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whom we waited, and while wc waited wore content to hoar the 
insults and aggressions of the whole earth, knowing the day of 
vengeance was not far off, w’as tohe to Judea more than Aurelian 
to Itoine. lie was to bo our proidiet, our priest, and our k ing, all 
in one ; not man oiily^ hut t h(» favoured and beloved of ( Jod, his 
Son ; and his empire was not to bo like this of Rome, heinined in 
bj’^ this sea and that, hedged alwut by barbarians on this side and 
another, bounded by rivers and hills, but was to stretch over the 
habitable earth, and Romo itself to bcsw’allowed up in the great 
possession as a little islaf.d ill the sea. And then this great king- 
dom wiis never to end. It could not be diminished by an enemy 
taking from it this province and another, as with Romo, nor 
could there he out of it any power wiiatcvcr that could assail it, 
for by the intcrforcnco of God, through the right arm of our 
groat prince, fear and the very spirit of suhiiiission were to fall 
oil every heart. All ivas to be Judea’s, and tl udea’s for ever ; 
the kingdom was to be over the whole earth ; and the reign for 
ever and ever. And in those ages ))eaee was to be on the earth, 
and universal love. God was to be worshipped by all according 
to our law, and idolatry and error cease and come to an end. In 
this hope, I say, wow’ero happy, iu sjiite of all onr vexjilions. In 
every heart in our land, whatever sorrows or sufterings might 
betide, there was a little conier where the spirit could retire and 
comfort itself with this vision of futurity. Among all the cities 
of our land, and ftir away among tbe rocks and valleys by Jordan 
and the Salt Sea, and the mountains of Lebanon, there were no 
others to be found than men, women, and children, liappy in 
this belief, and by it bound into one band of lovers and friends. 
And what, think you, hapiioned ? I need not tell you. There 
came,* as thou knowest, this false prophet of Galilee, and be- 
guiled the people w ith his smooth words, and pervcrtcd]tho sense 
of the prophets, and sowed difference and discord among the 
peljple ; and the cherished vision, upon which the nation had 
lived and grown, lied like a. dream. The Galilean impostor 
planted himself upon the soil, and his roots of poison struck 
down, and his broad limbs shot abroad, and half the nation 
was lost. Its unity w^as gone, its peace w^as gone, its heart 
broken— its hope, though living .still, yet obscured and per- 
plexed. Canst tlioii w'orider, then, Piso, or thou, thou weeping 
princess, that the Jew stands by and laughs when the Chris- 
tian’s turn comes, and the o])prcssor is oppressed, the destroyer 
destroyed ? And wdien Piso, the Christian had done his worst, 
despoiling us of our faith, our liope, our prince, and onr God ; 
not satisfied, he brought the Rfnnan upon ns, and despoiled ns 
of our country itself. Now^, and for two centuries, all lias been 
gone. Judea^ the beautiful land, sits solitary and sad, her sons 
and daughters wanderers over the earth, and trodden into the 
<lust. When shall the light .’arise, and he, whom wo yet look 
for, come and turn back the flood that has swept over us, and 
reverse the fortunes befallen to one and the other ? The chariot 
of God tarries, but it does not halt. The wheels are turning, 
and when it is not thought of, it will come rolling onward with 
the voice of manjr thunders, and the great restoration shall be 
made, and a just judgment be meted out to all. What w onder, 
Isay then, Piso, if my people look on and laugh, when this 
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double enciuy is in straits— when the Cliristinn and Roman in 
one, is caught in the snare and cannot escai^e ? That laugh will 
ring through the streets of Rome, and will out»s<^nd the roar- 
ing of the lions and the shouts of the theatre. Nature is strong 
in man, Piso, and I do not believe thou wilt think the worse of 
our peoule, if bearing w'hat they have, this nature should break 
forth. Ilate them not altogether, Roman, when thou shalt see 
them busy at the engines, or the slake, or the theatres. Re- 
member the cause ! Remember thacai>se ! Rut wc are not all 
•such. I wish, Piso, thou ^ouldst abandon this faith. Thcro 
will else be no safety to thee, I fear, ere not many days. What 
has overtaken the lady Aureliu. of the very family of the em- 
j)or()r, will surely overtake others. Piso, I would fain serve thee 
if I may. Though I hate the Roman, and the Christian, and 
thee, as a Jew, yet so am I, that I cannot hate tlioni as a man. 
or not unto death.; and thee do I love. Now^, it is my counsel 
that thou do in seaeon escape. Now thou cans! do it; wait but 
a few days, and perhaps thou<^anst no longer. What I .say is, fly ! 
and it were best to the farthest east ; first to Palmyra, and then, 
if need be, to Persia. This, Piso, is what I am come for.” 

“ Isaac, this all agrees with the same goodness” 

I am a poor, miserable WTctcli, whom God may forgive, be- 
cause his compassions never fail, hut who has no claim on his 
mercy, and will be content to sit hereafter where he shall but 
just now and then catch a glimiise of the righteous.” 

I must speak my thoughts, not yours, Isaac. This all agrees 
with wdial wc have knowm of you; and with all our hearts you 
have our thanks. Rut wo arc bound to this place by tics stronger 
than any that bind us to life, and must not depart.” 

ISay not so. l^ady, speak ! W'hy should ye remain to add to 
the number that must fall ? Rank will not stand in the w'ay of 
Aiirelian.” • 

“ That w'e know w'ell, Isaac,” said Julia. “ AVo should not look 
for any shield such as that to protect us, nor for any other, 
ivife is not the chief thing, Isiuic. Al'liat is life w ithout liberty ? 
AA'^ould you live a slave ? and is not he the meanest slave who 
bends his will to another— who renounces the thoughts he 
dearly cherishes, for another’s humour? AVho will beggar the 
sonl to save or servo the body ?” 

“ Alas, princess, 1 fear there is more courage in thee, woman 
as thou art, than in this old frame ! 1 love my laith too, princess, 
and I labour for it in my way ; but may the God of Abraham 
spare me from the last trial ! And wouldst thou give up thy 
body to the tormentors and tlio executioner, to keep the single- 
ness of thy mind, so that merely a few’ little thoughts, which no 
man can see, may run in and out of it as they list ?” 

“ Even so, Isaac.” 

“ It is wonderful,” exclaimed the Jew, “ w hat a strength there 
is in man ! how for an opinion, wiiich can be neither bought, 
nor sold, nor weighed, nor handled, nor seen— a thing that, by 
the side of lands, and gold, and houses, seems lass than the dust 
of the balance, men and women, yea, and little children, will 
sufler and die, \vheu a word too, which is but a little breath 
blown out of tlie mouth, w’ould save them !” 

“Rut it is no longer woiiderliil,” said Julia, “when wc look 
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at our whole selves, and not only at one part. We are all dou- 
ble — one part of earth, another of heaven one part gross ])ody, 
the other ethfreal spirit ; one part life of the body, the other 
life of the soul. AV'hich of these i)arts is the better, it is not hard 
to determine. Should I gain mueh by deliling the heavenly for 
the sake of the earthly — ^by injuring the mind for the preservation 
of the body— by keeping longer the life I live now, and darken- 
ing over the prospect of the life that is hereafter? If 1 i)ossoss 
a single truth, which I Ih-inly l)elieveto bo a truth, I cannot say 
that it is a lie, for the sake of ^soin^ present benefit or deliver- 
ance, without lixing a stain therebj', not on the body which by- 
and-by perishes, but on the soul whicli is immortal, and which 
should forever bear about with it the unsightly spot.^’ 

“It is so — it is as you say, lady; and rarely has the .lew hocn 
known to deny his name and his faith. Since you have spoken, 
I find thoughts called up which have long slei)t. Ilespise me 
not for my proposal, yet 1 would tlicrc were a way of cs(!apc ! 
Flight now would not bo denial or apostasy ?” 

“ It would not,” said Julia ; “and we may not judge with harsh- 
ness those whose human courage fiiils them iinder the apprehen- 
sion of the horrible sufferings which often await the persecuted. 
But with my convictions, and Piso’s, the guilt and baseness of 
flight or concealment would bo little less than that of denial or 
aposta^sy. We have chosen this religion for its divine truth 
and its immortal prospects ; we believe it a good which God has 
sent to us ; we believe it the most valuable possession we hold ; we 
believe it essential to the world’s improvement and liapi>incss. 
Believing it thus, we must stand by it ; and if it come t-o this 
— as liirust in heaven it will not notwithstanding the darkness 
of the portents, that our regard for it will be questioned o.vcept 
we die for it— then wc will die.” 

Bsaac rose and began to fasten on his pack. As he did so, he said — 

“ Excellent lady, I grieve that thou shoiildst be hrouglil from 
thy far home anu those warm and sunny skies, to meet the 
rude shockvS of this wintry land. It was enough to see what thou 
didst there, and to know what befell thy ancient friends. Tho 
ways of Providence to our eyes are darker than tho Egyi)tian 
night, brought upon that land by tlui hand of IMosos. It is 
darkness solid and impcnctrulde. The mole sees farther toward 
the earth’s centre than does my dim eye into the judgments of 
God. And what wonder— when he is God looking down upon 
earth and man’s ways as I ujiGn an ant-hill, and seeing all at 
once ? To such an eye, lady, that may be best which to mine is 
worst.” 

“I believe it is often so, Isaac,” replied Julia. “Just as in 
nauseous drugs or rankest poisons, there is hidden away medicinal 
virtue, so is there spiritual balm for tho soul, by which its worst 
diseases are healed and its highest health promoted, in siitferings 
which, as they first fall uik)ii us, we lament as unmitigated evu. 
I know of no state of mind so proi)or to beings like us as that 
indicated by a saying of Christ, wdiich I shall repeat to you, 
though you honour not its source, and which seems to mo to 
comr)rehend all religion and philosophy, ‘Notmy will, but tl line, 
O God, be done!’ Wo never take our true position, and so 
never cun be contented and happy, till we renounce our own will. 
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and believe all the whole providence of God to be wisest and 
best, simply because it is his. Should I dare, were the pow'er 
this moment given me, to strike out for myself my path in life, 
arrange its events, fix niv lot.? Not the most tflvial incident 
can be named that I should not tremble to order otherwise than 
as it happens.” 

“ Thcr(i is wisdom, princess, in the maxim of thy prophet, and 
its spirit is found in many of the sayings of truer prophets who 
went before him. and whose words are familiar to thy royal 
mother, though 1 fear thoy^irc not to ;iiieo, a misfortune wholly 
to be traced to that misadventure of thine, Piso, in being thrown 
into the company of the Christian Probus on board the Mediter- 
ranean trader. Had I been alone wdih thee on that voyage, 
who can say that thou wouldst not now have been what but 
this morning 1 took thee for, as I looked upon those marble 
figures?” 

“But, Isaac, forget not your own principles,” said Julia. 
“ May you, who cannot, as you have said, see the end from the 
beginning, and whose sight is but a mole’s, dare to complain of 
the providence which threw’^ Piso into the society of the Chris- 
tian Probus? I am sure you would not, on reflection, re-ar- 
rango those events, w'cre it now' permitted you. And seeing, 
Isaac, how nimdi better Ihinp are ordered by the Deity than we 
could do. and how' we should choose voluntarily to surrender 
all into his hands, whose wisdom is so much more perfect, and 
whose power is so much more vast than ours, ought w’enot, as a 
npcossary consequence of this, to acquiesce in event-s without 
complaint, when they have once occurred? If Providence has 
made lioth Piso and Probus Cfliristians, then ought you not to 
coinpUiin, but acquiesce ; and dk -*e than that, revere the Provi- 
dence that has done it, and love those none the less wliom it has 
direcied into the path in which it would have them go. Tgue 
piety is the mother of charity.” 

“ Princess,” rejoined Isaac, “ you are right. The true love of 
God cannot exist without raakiug us true lovers of man : and 
Piso I do love, and think none the worse of him for his Chris- 
tian name. Butlioiudiing Probus and others, I experience some 
diflUmlty. Yet may I pcrhajis escape thus— I may love them as 
men, yet hate them as Christians; just as I would bind up the 
W'ounds of a thief or an assassin whom I found by the wayside, 
and yet the next hour bear w;itne.ss against him, and without 
compunction behold him swinging upon the gibbet ! It is hard, 
lady, for the Jew to love a Christian and a Homan. But how 
have I been led away from wiiat 1 wished chiefly to say before 
departing! When I spake just now' of the darkness * of Pro- 
viacnce, t w'as thinking, Piso, of my journey across the desert 
for thy J^ersian brothe^ Calnurnius. That, as I then said to 
thee, was dark to inn. I could not comprehend how' it should 
come to pass that 1, a Jew', of no loss zeal than Simon Ben 
Gorah himself, should teiiqit such dangers hi the service of thee, 
a Roman and half a Christian.” 

“ And is the enigma solvedat length ?” asked Julia. “ I could 
have interpreted it by saying that the merit of doing a bene- 
volent action was its solution.’* 

“ Thai w'as little or uotliing, princess. But I confess to thqa 
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that the two gold talents of Jerusalem were much. Still 
neither they, nor what profit I made in the streets of Jiobataiia’ 
and even out of that new Solomon, the hospitable Levi, clearly 
explained the Mddle. I have been 411 darkness till of late. And 
how, think you, the darkne.ss has been dispersed?” 
we cannot tell.” 

“I believe not. Piso! princess! I am the happiest man in 
Borne.” 

“ Not happier, Isaac, than Civilis the perfumer.” 

“Name him not, Pis().<‘< Of all the men— he is no man — of all 
the living things in Home. I hold him meanest. Him, Piso, I 
hate. AVhj\ I will not tell thee, but thou mayest guess. Nay, 
not now. I would have thee first know why lam the haimiest 
man in Uome. Heniember you the woman and the child, wliom 
in the midst of that burning desert wo found sitting m<»re dead 
than alive at the roots of a cedar — the wife, as wo afterwards 
found, of Hassan the camel-driver— and how that cliild, the 
living resemblance of my dead Joseph, wound itself round my 
heart, and how I implored the mother to trust it me :is mine, 
and I would make it richer than the richest of Ecbatana?” 

“We remember it. all well.” 

“ W ell, rcloico with me ! Hassan Is dead ! ” 

“ Hejoico in her husband’s death ? Nay, that wo cannot do. 
Milo will rejoice with tbee.” 

“Hejoice with then, that Hassan, being dead by the 
providence of God, llagar and Ishmael are now mine!”— and 
the Jew threw down his pack agsiin in the excess of his joy, and 
fitrode wildly about the portico. 

“ This is .soniothing indeed,” said Julia. “ Now we can rejoice 
sincerely with you. But how happened all this ? When and 
how have you obtained the news ? ” 

“ Has-san ” replied Isaac, “ as Providence willed it, died in 
Palmyra. His disconsolate widow, hearing of his death, in her- 
poverty and atilietion bethought herself of mo, and ai>plied for 
intelligence of me to Levi; from whom a letter came, saying 
tliat llagar had made now on her part the proposal that had 
once been made on mine— that Ishraacl should he mine, pro- 
vided he was not to bo separated from his mother and a sister 
older than he by four years. 1 indeed proposed not. for the 
w'oman, but for tlie child only— nor for tlio sister. But they 
will all be welcome. They must by this time he in liilmyra, 
on their way to Home.*. Yea, they will be all welcome I for 
now once more shall the pleasant bonds of a home hold me, 
and the sounds of children s voices, sweeter to my car than will 
ever bo the harps of angels, though Gabriel sweep the strings. 
Already, in the street Janus, wiierc our tribe most resort, have I 
purchased me a house ; nok Itoman, such a one as I dwelt in in 
Palmyra, where thou and thy foolish slave searched me out, but 
largo and well ordered, abounding with all that woman’s heart 
could most desire. And now, wliat think you of all this? 
whither tends it? to what leads all this long and costly prepa- 
ration ? wh^ think you, is to come of it ? I have ray own 
judgment. This I know', it cannot be all for this, that a little 
child of a few years should come and dv/ell with an old man 
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litilo removed from the very borders of the grave ! Had it been 
only for this, so largo and lung a train of strange and wild events 
would not have been laid. This child, Piso, is more than he 
seems ! take that and treasure it uj). It is to tms the finger of 
God has all along pointed. He is more than he seems ! What 
ho will bo I say not. but I can dimly— nay, clearly guess. And 
his mother, Piso, wliat will you think when I say that she is a 
Jewess? and his father— what will you think when 1 tell you 
that he was liorn ui)on the banks of the Galilean lake ? that 
niisfortuiies and the love of a wandei*ng life drew' him from 
Judea to the farther east, and to a temi^orary and but apparent 
apostasy, I am persuaded, from his proper faith ? This to me is 
all w onderful. Never have 1 doubted that by my hand, by mo 
as a mediator, some groat good was to accrue to Jerusalem. And 
now the clouds divide, and my eye sees what has been so long 
concealed. It shall all come to pass, before thy young frame, 
princess, sliall bo touched by years.” 

“ We wish you all happiness and Isaac,” replied Julia ; 
'‘and as soon as this young family shall have reached your 
dwelling, we shall trust to see them all, specially this young 
object of thy great expectations.” 

Isaac again fastened on his pack, and taking leave of us, turned 
to depart; but ere he did so, he paused — fixed his dark eyes 
upon us— liesitaled— and then said, 

“Lady, if trouble flow' in upon you hero in Pome, and thou 
wilt not lly as I have counselled to Palmyra ; but thou shouldst 
by-and-by change thy mind andfdesire safety, or Piso should 
wish tlicc safe— perhaps that by thy life thou might est w'ork 
more mightily for thy faith than thou couldst do by thy death — 
for oftentimes it is not by dying that wo best servo God, but by 
living— then bethink thee of my dwelling in the street Janus, 
w'liere, if thou shouldst once come, I would challenge all lie 
bloodhounds in Homo, and what is more and worse. Pronto and 
. Varus leagued, to iind thee. Peace ho w ith you.” 

And so saying, he quickly parted from us. 

All Pome, Pausta, holds not a man of a larger heart than 
Isaac the .lew'. I'^or us, Christians as wo are, there is I believe 
no evil to himself ho would not hazard, if hi no other way ho 
could shield us from the dangers that impend. In his conscicnco 
he feels bound to hale us, and often, from the language lie uses, 
it might be inferred that ho does so. Put in any serious ex- 
pression of his feelings^ his human affections ever obtain tlio 
victory over the obligations of hatred which his love of country, 
iis he thinks, imposes upon him, and it would be dillicult for him 
to manifest a warmer regard toward any of his omi tribe than ho 
docs toward Julia and myself. He is firmly persuaded that l*ro- 
vidence is using him as an instrument by which to elfect the 
redemption and doliveraiice of his country ; not that he liimself 
is to prove the Messiah of his nation, iis they tenn their great 
exiiectcd prince, hut that through him, in some manner, by some 
jiervicc ronderea or olfice tilled, that great personage will manifest 
himself to Israel. No disappointment damps his zeal, or con- 
vinces him. of the fuUlity of expectations resting upon no other 
foundation than his own inferences, conjectures, or lanciful 
I 
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interpretation of the dark sayings of the prophete. When in 
the east, it was through Palmyra that his country waste receive 
her king— through her victories that redemption was to be 
wrought out for Israel. Ueing compelled to let go that dear and 
cheriSied hope, he now fixes it upon this little “Joseph," and it 
will not be strange if this child of povertv and want should in 
the end inherit all his vast po.ssessions, by which ho will please 
himself with thinking he can force his way to the throne of 
Judea. Portia derives jfreat pleasure from his conversation, and 
frequently detains^ him long for that purpose ; and of her Isaac 
is never weary of uttering the loudest aiid most extravagant 
praise. I sometimes wonder that I never knew him before the 
Mediterranean voyage, seeing he was so well known to Portia: 
but then again I do not, when I remember by what swarms of 
mendicants, strangers, and impostors of every sort, Portia was 
ever surrounded, from whom I turned instinctively away ; espe- 
cially did I ever avoid all intercourse with Christians and Jews. 
I held them, of all, lowest and basest. 

We are just returned from Tibur, whore we have enjoyed 
many pleasant hours with Zenobia. Livia was there also. The 
day was, in its warmth, absolutely Syrian, and while losing our- 
selves in the mazes of the queems extensive gardens, we almost 
fancied ourselves in Palmyni. Nichomachus being of the 
company, as he ever is, and Vabalathua* wo needed but you, 
Calpurnius, and Gracehus. to complete the illusion. 

Tne queen devotes herself to letters. She is rarely drawn from 
her favourite studies but by the arrival of friends from Rome. 
Happy for her is it, that, carried back to other ages by the truths of 
history, or transported to other worlds by the fictions of poetry, the 
presentand the recentcan be in amanner forgotten ; or at least that 
in these intervals of repose the soul can gather strength for the 
thoughts and recollections which will intrude, and which still 
sometimes overmaster her. Her correspondence with you is 
another chief solace. She mil not doubt that by-and-by a 
greater pleasure awaits her, and that instead of your letters she 
shall receive and enjoy yourself. Parewell. 


LETTER VII. 

FROM PISO TO FArSTA. 

The body of the Christians, as you may well suppose, Pausta, 
are in a state of much agitation. Though they cannot discern 
plainly the form of the danger that impends, yet they sec it 
dimly ; and the very obscurity in which it is involved perhaps 
adds to their fears. It is several days since I last wrote, yet not 
a word has come from the palace. Aurelian is seen, as u.sual, in 
all public places ; at the Capitol, taking charge of the erection 
and completion of various public edifices ; or if at the palace, he 
rides a^ hard as ever and as much upon his hippodrome; or if 
at the praetorian camp, ho is exact and severe as ever in main- 
taining the discipline of the legions. He has issued no public 
order of any kind that bears upon us. Yet not only the Christians, 
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but the whole city, stand as if in expectation of measures of no 
little severity, going at least to the abridgment of many of our 
liberti(;s, and to the deprivation of many privileges. This is 

f 'ounded chiefly, doubtless, upon the reported imprisonment of 
urelia; for though some have little hesitation in declaring 
their belief that she has been made away with, others believe it 
not at all, and none can assign a reason for receiving one story 
rather than another. How Isaac came to be possessecLof his 
information I do not know, but it bor^ all the marks of truth. 
He w^ould inform me neither how he came Ijy it, nor would he 
allow it to be communicated. Hut it would never be surprising 
to discover, that of my most private aflairs he havS a better 
knowledge than myself. 

Do npt, from what T have said, conceive of the Christians as 
giving any signs of unmanly fear. They perceive that danger 
threatens, but they change not their manner of life, nor turn 
from the daily path of their pursuits. Believing in a Provi- 
dence, they put llieir trust in it. Their faith stands them in 
stead, as a siiflicient support and refuge. They cannot pretend, 
any more than Isaac, to see through the plans and purposes of 
Heaven. They pretend not to know, nor to be able to explain 
to another, w'hy, if what they receive is the truth, and they are 
true believers in a true religion, they should be exposed to such 
sufferings for its sake ; and why that which is false, and injurious 
as false, should triumph. It is enough for them, they say, to bo 
ftilly persuaded—to know and possess the truth. They can 
never relinquish it ; they will rather die. But wdiotlier Chris- 
tianity die with thorn or not, they cannot toll ; that they leave to 
God. They do not lielievo Bint: it will: prophecy, and the 
present condition of the world, notwithstanding a present over- 
hanging cloud, give them confidence in the ultimate extension 
and power of thenr faith. At any rate, it shall receive no injuty 
at their hands. They have profcssinl it during twenty years of 
prosperity, and have boasted of it before the world ; they shall 
profess it with the same boldness and the same grateful attach- 
ment now that adversity approaches. They are fixed— calm — 
unmoved. Except for a deeper tone of earnestness and feeling 
when you converse with them, and a cast of sadness upon the 
countenance, you w'ould discern no alteration in their conduct or 
manner. 

I might rather say that in a very large proportion there are 
observable the signs of unexmiinou and almost uTiuatiiral exhihi- 
ration. They even greet the coming of trouble as that which 
shall put their faith to the test, .shall give a nc>v testimony of 
the readiness of Christians to suffer, and, like the former iierse- 
oution, give it a new impulse forw ards. They seek occasions of 
controversy and conversation with the Pagans, at public i>lace.s, 
at their labour, and in the streets. The i)rcaclicrs assume a 
bolder, louder tone, and declaim with ten times more velienience 
than ever against the enormities and abominations of the 
popular religion. Often at the market-places and at- the corners 
of the streets are those to be scon^ not authorized preachers 
perhaps, but believers, and overflow ing w ith zeal, who, at the 
risk 01 whatever popular fury and violence, hold forth the truth 
I 3 
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in Christ, and denounce the reigning idolatries and superstitions. 
At the head of these is Macer— at their head both as respects 
the natural vigour of his understanding and the perfect honesty 
and integrity of his mind, and his diiiinllcsss courage. JiJvory 
day, and all the day, is he to be found in the streets of lioine, 
sometimes in ono qiuirter, sometimes in another, gathering an 
audience of the passengers or idlers, as it may be, and sounding 
in their ears the truths of the new religion. That lie, and qtlu.TS 
of the same charactcr„^dcscrve in all they do the approbation of 
the Christian bo(lj|^ or receive it, is more than can be saiil. Th(»y 
are often, by their violences hi the midst of their harangues, by 
harsh and iiiicliaritable dcnnneialimis, by false and exaggerated 
statements, the causes of tumult and disorder, and contribute 
greatly to increase the general exasperation against us, With 
them it seems to be a maxim that all means arc lawful in a good 
cause. Nay, they seem rather to prefer the ruder and rougher 
forms of attack. They seem possessed of the idea that the 
world is to he converted in a day, and that if men will not at 
once relinquish the prejudices or the faith of years, ilioy are lit 
hut for cursings and burnings. In setting forth the mildest 
doctrine the world ever knew, delivered to mankind by the 
gentlest, and most patient and compassionate being it ever saw, 
they assume a manner, and use a language^ so entirely at 
variance with their theme, that it ’s no wonder if prejudices are 
strengthened oftener than they are set loose, incrcaulity made 
more incredulous, and the hardened heart yet harder. They 
who hear notice the discrepancy, and fail not to make the use of 
it they may. 'When will men learn that the mind is a fortress 
that can never be taken by storm ? You may indeed enter it 
rudely, and by violence, and the signs of submission shall bo 
made ; but all the clemeiils of opposition are still there. Reason 
hus not been convinced; errors and misconceptions have not 
been removed, by a wise, and logical, and humane dealing, and 
supplanted by truths well proved, and shown to he truths ; and 
the victory is one in appearanco only. And the mere show oT 
violence, on the part of the reformer and assailant, begets 
violence on the other side. The whole inward man, with all liis 
feelings, prejudices, reason, is instantly put into a posture of 
defence ; not only of defence, for that were right^ hut of angry 
defence, which is wrong. Passion is up, which might otherwise 
have slept ; and it is pa.ssion, never reason, which truth has to 
fear. The intellect, in its pure form, the advocate of truth 
would always prefer to meet, for he can never make sure of a 
step made till this has been gained. But intellect inflamed by 
passion he may w'ell dread, as what there is hut small hope even 
of approaching, much less of convincing. 

Often has Probus remonstrated with this order of men, but iu 
vain. They heed him not ; but in return charge him with cold- 
ness and indifference, worldlincss, and all other associated faults. 
Especially has he laboured to preserve Macer from the extromo.s 
to which he has run ; for he has seen in him an able advocate of 
Christian truth, could he but be moderated and restrained. But 
Macer, though he has conceived the strongest affection for 
Probus, will not allow himself in this matter to be influenced by 
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liim. He holds himself nnswcrahle to conscience and God alone 
for Ihe course he pursues. As for the consequences that may 
ensue, cither to himself or his family, his mind cannot entertain 
them. It is for Christ he lives, and for Christ he is ready to die. 

1 had long wished to meet him, and witness his manner both 
of acting and of i)reaching. and yesterday I was fortunate enough 
to encounter him. I shall give you, as exa(3tly as I can, what 
took place ; it will show you, better than many letters could do, 
what in one direction our position is ani our prospects are. 

I was in the act of crossing the great avenue which on the 
south leads to the Forum, when I was arrested by a disorderly 
crow'd, such as wo often see' gathered suddenly in the street of a 
city about a thief wdio has been caught, or a person who has been 
trodden down on the pavement. It moved quickly in the direc- 
tion of the tribunal of Varus; and what W'as my surprise to 
behold Macer in the midst, with head aloft, and inflamed coun- 
tenauce, holding in his grasp and dragging onwards one who 
would wdllingly have escaped. The crowd seemed disposed, as I 
fudged hy tlui vituperations that were directed a^inst !Maccr, to 
interfere, hut were apparently deterred both by the gigantic 
form of Macer and their vicinity to the tribunal, whither he was 
going. AA^iiiing till they w’ere some distance in advance of me, 
1 then followed, determined to judge for myself of this singular 
iiiati. I w as with them in tl * common hall, before the prefect 
had taken bis scat, AA'hcn seated at his tribunal, he inquired 
the cause of the tumult, and who it w’as that wished to appeal to 
him. 

I am the person,” said Macer; “and I como to drag to jus- 
tice this miscTcant ” 

“ And who may you be ?” 

“ I should think Amarus might recognize Macer.” 

“ It is so long since I met thee last at the emperor’s table, tlflit 
thy features have escaped me.” 

. At which, as was their duty, the attendant rabble laughed. 

“Is there any one present,” continued the prefect, “ who know’s 
this man ?” 

“ \"arus need apply to no other than myself,” said Macer. “ T 
am ATacor, the son of that Alacer who w^as neighbour of the 
gladiator Follcx ” 

“ Hold, I sa:v%” interrupted the prefect ; “a man witnesses not 
hero , of him.self. Can any one here say that this man is not 
crazy or drunk ? ” 

“ 'varus ! Prcfcc^t Vanis !” cried Macer. his eyes flashing light- 
ning, and his voice not less than thuiiacr ! but he was again 
interrupted. 

“ Peace, slave ! or rods shall toach thee where thou art.”* And 
4it the same moment, at a sign from Varus, ho w\as laid hold of 
with violence by otlicials of the place, armed with spears and 
ro% and held. 

“ what I wish to know, then,” said A’^arns, turning to the 
crowd, “is, w^hether this is not tho street brawier, one of the 
impious Galiloans—a man who should long ago have been set in 
the stocks to find leisure for hotter thoughts F ” 

Several testified, as w'as desired, that this w^as ho. 
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" This is all I wish to know,” said the prefect. " The man is 
either without wits, or they are disordered, or else the pestilent 
faith he teaches has made the nuisance of him he is, as it docs of 
all who meddle with it. It is scarcely right that ho should bo 
abroad. Yet has he committed no olFoiicc that condemns him 
either to scourging or the prison. Hearken, therefore, fellow ! 
I now dismiss thee without the scourging thou well deservest ; 
but if thou keep on thy wild and lawless way, mcks and dun- 
geons shall teach thee vj^hat there is in Uoniaii justice. Away 
with him ! ” 

“Romans! Roman citizens!” cried Macor; '^are tho.se your 
laws and this .your judge? ” 

“AAvay with him, 1 say! "cried the prefect; and the officers 
of the palace hurried him out of the hall. 

As ho went, a voice? from the crowd shouted, 

“ Roman citizens, Macer, are long since dead. ’Tis a vain 

you,” replied Macor; "tyrant and slave stand now 
for all who oncie bore the proud name of Jtoman.” 

This violence and injustice on the part of Varus must be 
traced — for though capricious and imperious, this is not his cha- 
racter — to the language of Macer in the shop of Publius, and to 
his apprehension lest the same rofcrencjos to his origin, wliich he 
would willingly have forgotten, should bo made, and i)erhaps 
more offensively still, in the presence of the people. Probus, on 
the former occasion, lamented deeply that Macer should have 
been tempted to rehearse in the way he did some of the circuni- 
statKjes of the prefect’s history, as its only end could be need- 
lessly to irritate the man of power, and raise up a bitterer enemy 
than w'e might otherwise have found in liim. 

Upon leaving the tribunal, I w'as curious to watch still fiirther 
tlte movements of the ('hristian. The crowd about him increased 
rather than diminished, as he left the building and passed into 
the street. At but a little distance from the hall of the prefect 
stands the Temple of Peace, with its broad and lofty flights of 
steps. AVhen Macer had rejiclied it, he paused and looked round 
upon the motley crowd that had gathered about him. 

" Go up ! go up !” cried scvenil voices. “ Wo will hear thee.” 

“ There is no prefect hero,” cried another. 

Macer needed no urging, but quickly strode up the steps, till 
ho stood between the (jentral columns of the temple, and his 
audience had disposed themselves below him iii cverv direction, 
when he turned and gazed upon the assembled people, who hau 
now, by the addition of such as pa.sscd along, and who had no 
more urgent business than to attend to that of any others whom 
they might chance to meet, grown to a multitude. After looking 
upon them for the space of a minute, as if studying their charac-, 
ters, and how he could best adapt his discourse to tneir occasions, 
he suddenly and abruptly broke out— 

" You have asked me to como up here, and I am here— glad for 
once to be in such a place by invitation. And now I am here, 
:>nd am about to speak k; you, you w ill expect me to say soine- 
xhing of the Christians.” 

" Yes, yes.” 


appeal. 

*lbeli 
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“ Uut I shall not— not yet. Perhaps hy-and-by. In the mean 
time, my theme shall be the prefect !— the Prefect Varus !” 

“ A subject full of matter,” cried one near Macer. 

“ IJeltcr send for him,” said another. “ ^Twere a pity he lost 
it.” 

“Yes,” continued ^Maccr, “it is a subject full of matter, and I 
wish myself he were here to see himself in the mirror I would 
hold before him ; he could not but grow pale with aifright. You 
have just had a ssimplo of Itoman justice ! How do you like it, 
Itomans ? I had gone there to seek ju^icc— not for a Christian, 
but against a Christian. A Christian master had abused his 
slave with cruelty. 1 standing by ; and when to my remonstrance 
— myself feeling tlic bitter stripes he laid on— he did but jily his 
thongs the more, I seized the hardened monster by the neck, and 
wrenching from his grasp the lash, 1 hrst plied it upon his own 
back, and then dragged him to the judgment-seat of Varus ” 

“ Oh fool !” 

“ Yow say well— fool that I wius, crying for justice ! lIoW I 
was dealt with, some of you have seen. There, I say, wiis a 
sample of Roman justice tor you ! So in these times does power 
.sport itself with poverty. It was not so once in Rome. Were 
Cincinnatus or Kcgulus at the tribunal of Varus, they w’ould 
fare lik(} tlic soldier Placer. And who, Romaas, is this Varus? 
and why is he here in the seat of authority ? At the tribunal. 
Varus did not know me. Rut what if I ^vere to tell you there 
w’as but a thin w'all between the rooms wdierc we were born, and 
that when wo were boys wo were ever at the same school !— not 
such schools as you are thinking of. where the young go for 
letters and for Greek, but the, school wdiero many of you have 
been and are now at, I daresay,— the school of Roman vice, wdiich 
you may find always open all along the streets, but espo(-ially 
where 1 and V^irus w'ere, in one of the sinks near the Plavkii. 
Poll(3X the gladiator was father of Varus ! — not w^orse, but just 
as bad— as savage, as beastly in his vices, as are all of that butcher 
tribe. My father— Maccr. too— I will not say more of him than 
that he was keeper of tne vivaria of the amphitheatre, and 
passed his days in caging and uncaging the wild beasts of Asia 
and Africa ; in feeding them when there were no gjimes on foot, 
and starving them wlicn there w ere. 'S’^arus the prefect, Romans, 
and 1 were at this school till I joined the legions under Valerian, 
and he, by a luckier fortune as it would be deemed, found fovoiir 
in the eyes of Gallicnus, to w’hom, with his fair sister Pannia, he 
was sold by those demons, Pollcx and Caeeina. I say nothing of 
how it fared with him in that keeping. Funnia has long since 
found the grave. Is Varus one who should sit at the head of 
Rome P lie is a man of blood, of crime, of vice, such as you Avould 
not bear to be told of ! I say not this as if he Avere aiisw;erablo for 
his birth and early vice ; but that, being such, this is not his 
place. He could not help it, nor I, that Ave Avere born and nur- 
tured where avo Avere ; that the .sight of blood and the smell of 
it, either of men or beasts, Avas never out of our eyes and nostrils, 
during all our boyhood and youth; that to him and me the 
sweetest nleasure of our young life Avas Avhcu the games came on, 
and the beasts Avere let loose upon one another; and, oh the 
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hardening of that life ! when espccitilly there were prisoners or 
captives, on which to glut their raging hunger ! Those were the 
days and hours marked whitest iu our calendar. And whitest of 
all were the d^"s of the Decian persecution, w hen the blood of 
thrice-cursed Christians, as I was taught to name them, llowcd 
like water. Every day then Varus and 1 had our sport ; working 
up the bcussts by our torments to an unnatural height of madness 
ere they were let loose, and then rushing to the gratings, as the 
doors w’ere thrown open,|to see the fury with which they would 
spring upon their defenceless victims and tear them piecemeal. 
The Romans required such servants— and we w ere thoj*. They 
require them now, and you may find any number of such about 
the theatres. Hut if there must be such there, why should 1 hoy bo 
taken thence and put upon the judgment-seat, save for the rea- 
son that they may have been thoroughly purged, as it were, by 
fire?— which Varus has not. AVhat with him w’as necessary and 
forced when young, is now chosen and voluntsiry. Vico is now 
his % election. Now', I ask why has the life of VTarus boon such ? 
and why, being such, is he here? Because you are so! Yes, 
because you are all like him ! It is you, Homan citizens, who 
rear the theatres, the circuses, and the thousand temples of vice 
which crowd the streets of Rome” 

“ No, no ! it is the emperors.” 

“ But who made the emperors ? You Romans of these times 
are a race of cowards and slaves, and it is therefore that tyrants 
rule over you. AVere you freemen, with the souls of froomcn in 
you, do you think you w'ould hear lus you do— and love and glory 
in the yoke — this rule of such creatures as Varus, and others 
whom it w ere not hard to name ? I know wiiat you are, for I 
have been one of yon. I have not been, nor am I now, a hermit, 
as you may think, being a Christian. A Christian is a man of 
thO'W’orld— a man of action and of sufiering— not of rest and 
sleep. I have ever been abroad among men, both before I was 
a Christian and since ; and I know what you arc. A^ou are of 
the same stamp as Amarus ! nay, start not, nor threaten with your 
eyes; I fear you not. I! you w'cre not so, wiiy, I say, is Amarus 
there ? You know that I speak the truth. The ])coplo of Rome 
are corrupt as their rulers ! How should it be miioli otherwise? 
You are fed by the largesses of the emperor ; you have your tw'o 
loaves a day and your pork, and you need not, and so do not, 
w ork. You have no employment but idleness, and idleness is 
not so much a vice itself as the prolific motlicr of all vices. 
AYhen I was onenif you, it was so ; and so it is now. My lather’s 
labour was nothing; he was kept by the state. The cmneror 
was not more a man of pleasure than he, nor the princes than I 
and Amarus. AYas that a school of virtue ? AVhen I left the ser- 
vice of the amphitheatre, I joined the legions. In the army E 
had work and I had fijiihting ; but my passions, in the early days 
of that service, raged like the sea ; and during all the reign of 
Valerian’s sou there tvas no bridle upon thorn, for I served under 
the general Carinus ; and what Carinus was and is, most of you 
know. Oh, the double horrors of those years ! I w as older, and 
yet worse and worse. God ! I marvel that thou didst not inter- 
pose and strike me dead I But thy mercy spared me ; and now 
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the lowest, lowest hell shall not be mine!” Tears, forced by 
these recollections, flowed down his cheeks, and for a time he wus 
speechless. 

‘'Such, Konians, was I once. What am I now'? I am a 
changed man, through and through. There is not a thought of 
my mind, nor a fibre of my body, w'hat thay were once. You 
may possibly think the change has been for the w'orse, seeing mo 
thus thrust forth from the tribunal of the prefect with dishonour, 
when I was once a soldier and an ^iiccr under Aurclian. I 
w'ould rather a thousand times be what I am— a soldier of Jesus 
Christ. And I w'ould that, by anything I could do, you— any 
one of you— might be made to think so too ; I would that Varus 
might, for I hear him no ill-will. 

But Avliat am I now ? I am .so diiTorent a man from what 1 
once w’as, that I can hardly believe myself to bo the same. The 
life which I once led, I would not lead again— no, not one day or 
hour of it — though you w’ould depose Aurclian to-day and crown 
me Caesar to-morrow. I w'ould no more return to lliat life*than 
I w'oiild consent to lose im* nature and take a swine’s, and find 
clysiiim, where, as a man, I once did, in sinks and sties. I would 
not renounce, for the w'calth of all the w'orld and its empire too, 
that belief in the faith of Christ, the head of the Christiaii.s, 
which has wrought so within me. 

“And what has made me .so would make you so, if you would 
but hearken to it. And would it not be a good thing if the flood 
of vice, which pours all through the streets of ;llomo, were 
stayed ? NVould it not be a happy thing if the niiserv which 
dwells beneath these vaulted roofs, andf these hmiibler ones 
equally— the mis(*ry which drunkenness and lust, the love of 
money, and the love of place, and every evil passion generates, 
were all >vipcd aw'ay, and n o all lived together observant of the 
rights of one anothcl^— helping one another, not oppressing— 
loving, not hating— showing in our conduct as men the virtues 
of little children ? Woula it not he happier, if all this vast 
population were hound together by some common tics of kindred; 
if all hold all as brethren ; if the poor man felt himself to he the 
same as Aurclian himself, because he is a man like him, and 
weighs just as much as he in the scales of God, and that it is the 
vice in the one or the other, and that only, that sinks him lower? 
Would it not be better if you all could see in the presiding 
Power of the universe one great and good Being, who needs not 
to be propitiated by co.stly sacrifices of oxen or bulls, nor by 
cruel ones of men, but is ahvays kindly disi)oscd towards yon. 
and desires nothing so much as to sec you living virtuously and 
happily, and is never grieved but w hen he sees you ruining your 
own peace, not harming him, by your vices ?— for you will bear 
witness w ith me, that your vices arc never a cause of hjippiness. 
Would it not ho hotter if you could behold such a (h)d over you, 
in the place of those who are called gods, and whom you wor- 
ship, as I did once, because I feared to do otherwise, and yet siu 
on nevertheless— w'ho are your patterns not so much in virtue 
as in vico ? ” 

“Away with the wicked I aw'ay with the fellow !” cried seve- 
ral voices; but others predominated, saying, “Let him alone I” 
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“ He speaks well ! We will hear him ! ” "We will defend him ! 
— ^go on, go on !” 

have little or nothing more to say,” continued Macer. "I 
will only ask you whether you must not judge that to bo a very 
powerful principle of some kind that drew mo un out of that foul 
pit into which I was fallen, and made mo wliat I am now? 
u liich of you now feels that he has motive .strong enough to 
work out such a deliverance for himself? What help in this 
way do you receive from^’our priests, if perchance you ever 
apply to them ? What bobk of instructions concerning the will 
of the gods have you to which you can go at any lime and at all 
times ? Only believe as 1 do, Romans, and you will hate sin as I 
do. You cannot help it. Relieve in the Cod that I do, and in 
the Revcalcr of his will, the Teacher whom ho sent into the 
world to save us from our heathen errors and vices, and you will 
then be more than the Kf)inan3 you once were. You arc now, 
and you know it, infuiitoly less. Then you will be what the 
old Romans w'crc, and more. You will be as bravo jus they, and 
more just. You will be as generous, and niore gentle. You will 
love your own country as well, but yon will love others loo. Y’ou 
will be more ready to oiler np j our lives for your country, for it 
will be better worth dying for; every citizen will bo a brother, 
every ruler a brother ; it will be like dying for your own little 
household. If you would see Rome flourish, she must become 
more pure. Slio can stagger along not much longer under this 
mountain-weight of iniquity that presses her into the dust. She 
needs a now llerculcs to cleanse her foul chambers. Christ is 
ho ; and if you will invite him, he will come and sw(‘ep away those 
al^ominalions, so that imperial Romo shall smell fragrantly as a 
garden of spices.” 

Loud exclamations of approval hero interrupted Maccr. The 
gi'oat proportion of those who were present were now evidently 
with him, and interested in his communications. 

" Tell us,” cried one, as soon as the noise subsided, “ how you 
became what you are ? ^Vhat is to be done ?” 

“ Yes,” cried many voices, " tell us.” « 

" I mil tell you gladly,” answered Macer. " I first heard the 
word of truth from the lips of Probus, a preacher of the Cliris- 
tians, whom j ou, too, may hear whenever you will, by seeking him 
out on the days when the Christians worship. Probiis was in 
early life a priest of the Temple of Jupiter, and if any man in Rome 
can place tlio two religif)ns side by side, and make the differences 
plain, it is be. Go to him, sucli of you as can, and you will never 
repent it. Rut if j'ou would all learn the first step toward Chris- 
tian truth, and all truth, it is this— lay aside your prejudices, be 
willing to b( ar, see, hear, and judge for yourselves. Take not 
rumour for truth. Do not believo without evidence both for 
and against. You w'oiild not, without evidence and reason, 
charge Aurclian with the death of Aurelia, though ten thousand 
tongues report it. Charge not the Christians with worse things, 
then, merely beciiuse the wicked and ill-disposed maliciously 
invent them and spreaxl them. If you would know the whole 
truth and doctrine of Christians— if you would ciscond to the 
fountain-head of all Christian wisdom, take to your homes our 
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sacrod books, and read them. Some of you, at least, can obtain 
llieiii. Let one purchase^ and then twenty or fifty read. One 
thing befoi’o I cease. Behove not the w icked asi)ersions of the 
prefect, lie charges me as a brawler^ a disturber of the peace 
and order of the city. lloman.‘<, believe me, I am a lover of 
peace, but I am a lover of freedom loo. Because I am a lover 
of j)eae(», and w^opld promote it, do I labour to teach the doc- 
trines (.>f Christ, which are doctrines of jicace and love, both at 
hoLiie and abroad, in the city and Uiroiighout the world ; and 
because 1 am the friend of freedom, ao 1 open my mouth at all 
times and in every pla(!e, wherever 1 can find tliose who, like 
you, arc ready to hear the words of salvation. When in Rome I 
cun no longer speak — no longer speak for the cause of what 1 
deem truth— then will I no longer bo a Bonian. Then will I 
that day renounce my name and my country. Thanks to Aure- 
lian, he has never chained up the tongue. I have fought and 
bled under him, and never was there a braver man, or one wdio 
lionourod courage nioro in others. 1 do not believe ho will ever 
do so (‘owardly a thing as to restrain the freedom of men’s speech. 
Aurelian is some things, but he is not others. 11c is severe and 
cruel, but not mean. Cut Aurelian in two, and throw the worse 
half a\vay, and the other is as royal a man as ever the world 
saw. 

“(Inc thing more, good friendsTind citizens : If I am sometimes 
carried away by my passions to do that w Inch seems a disturb- 
smceof llio common order, say that it is the soldier Macer that 
does it, not his Christian zeal— his human passions, not his iiow'- 
adopted faith. It is not at once and perfectly that a man passes 
from one life to another: p\ii< oil’ one nature and takes aiioilier. 
j\luch that belonged to Alacer of the ami)liiiheatrc and Macer 
the soldier cleaves to him now. But make not his religion ame- 
nable for that. You who would see the law of Christ wffilten, 
not only on a book, but in the character aud life of a living man, 
go read the Christian Probiis.” 

As he said these words he began to descend the steps of the 
iemi)le ; but many crowded round him, assailing him, some with 
rei>roachcs, and others with inquiries, put by those who seemed 
anxious to know the truth. The vcuces of his opponents were 
most violent, Jind prevailed, and made me apprehensive that they 
would proceed to greater length than speech. But Macer stood 
firm, nothing daunted by the uproar. (.)ne, w^ho signalized him- 
self by the loudness and fierceness of his cries, exclaimed “ that ho 
wsis nothing else than an atheist, like all the rest of the Chris- 
tians ; they have no gods ; they deny the gods of Borne, aud they 
give us nothing in their stcjid.” 

“ Wo deny the gods of Home, I know,” replied Macer. “ and 
who would iiok who had come to years of discretion vvlio had 
so much as left his iiui'se’s lap ? A fouler brotherhood than 
they, the lords of heaven, Homo does not contain. Am J to be 
called upon to worship a set of wretches chargeable with all the 
crimes and vices to bo found on earth ? It is this accursed 
idolal ry, O Homans, that Inw sunk you so low in sin ! They are 
your le^vd, and drunken^ aud savage deities, who have taught 
you all your refinement m >vickcdness ; and never till you re- 
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iiounco thcm—iicvor till you repent you of your ini(][uitios— -never 
till you turn and worship the true God, will you rise out of tho 
black Tartarean slougli in which you lire lyinj?. These two 
hunilrcd years and more, has God called to you by his Son, and 
you have turned away your ears; you have hardened your hearts; 
the prophets who have come to you in his name have you slain 
by the sword or liuiijr ui)oii the accursed tree. Awake out of your 
slumbers ! These are the last days. God will not forbear for 
ever. Tlic days of vcnj!oan(^ will come ; they are now at hand : I 
can hear the rushiiii; of that red right arm, hot with w'ralh ” 

“AAvaywith him! away with him!” broke from a hundred 
voices! “Down Avitli the blasphemer !” “Who is ho to speak 
thus of the go<ls of lionio i'” “Seize the impious Galilean, and 
away with him to the prefect!” These, and a thousand excla- 
mations of thci same kind, and more savage, wore heard on every 
side ; and at the same moment their denial and countcr-excla- 
nifitions from as many more. 

“lie has spoken the truth !” “He is a brave fellow !” “lie 
shall not be touched except w'c fall first!” came from a resolute 
band who encompassed the preacher, and seemed resolved to 
make good their words by defending liim against whatever as- 
sault might he made. IVtacer, himself a host in such an alfray, 
neither spoke nor moved, siandmg upright and still as a stat ue ; 
hut any one might see tho smdier in liis kindling oyi\ and 
that a slight caus(Mvould bring him upon the assailants with a 
fury that would deal out wounds and death. lie had told them 
that the old legionary w’asnot quite dead within him, and some- 
times usurped tho jdacc of the Christian : this they scorned to 
rememher; and after showering upon him vituperation and 
abuse in every form, one after another they withdrew, and left 
him with those who had gathered immediately around him. 
Tlicsc^,’too, soon took their leave of him, and Maccr, uniiupcided 
and alone, turned towards his homo. 

Wlicn 1 related to I’robus afterwards what I had heard and 
witnessed, he said that I w'as fortunate in hearing Avhat was so 
much more sober and calm tlian wdiat usually fell from him ; 
that generally he devoted himself to an exposition of the absur- 
dities of the heathen w<jrship, and the abominations of the mys- 
teries, and the vices of the priesthood^ and he rarely ended 
without filling with rago a great proportion of those who hoard 
him. Many a lime had ho been assaulted, and hardly had es- 
caped with his life. You ■will easily perceive, Tausta, how’ serious 
an injury is inflicted upon us by riish and violent declaimors like 
Macer. There are others like him; ho is by no means alone, 
thoi^hhe is by far the most conspicnou.s. Together they help 
to kindle the flame of active hostility, and infuse fresh bittornc.ss 
into the I'agan heart. Should the emperor carry into effect the 
purposes now ascribed to him, these men will ho sure victims, 
and the first. 

Tlpon my return, after hearing IVIacer, T found Livia scaled 
with Julia, to whom she often comes thus, and then U'gether, I 
often ixccompanying, they visit Tiimr. She laid but just arrived. 
It was easy to see that the lighth(?urf.cdiiess which so mahifestod 
itself always in her beaming counlcniuicc and the elastic step, 
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was gone ; the usual signs of it, at least, were not visible. Her 
whole expression was serious and anxious ; and ui)on her faeo 
>vcre the traecs of recent grief. For a long time, after llio first 
salutations and inquiries were through, neither spoke. At length 
Jjivia said— 

“I am come now, Juli. 1 , to escape from what has become of 
late little other than a prison. The Fabrieian dungeons are not 
more gloomy tliafi the gardens of Sallust are now. No ]nf)re 
gaiety; no feasting by day and carousal by night; tlio gardens 
never illnminated ; no dancing or ii#usic. It is a new life for 
me : and then the only creatures to he seen — that hideous Front o 
and the smiling Varus ; men very well in their place, but no in- 
mates of palaces.” 

“ W'oll,” said J ulia, “ there is the greater reason why wo 
should sec more of each other and of Zeiiobia. Aiirolian is the 
same?” 

'File same ? There is the same form, and the same face, and 
the same voice ; but the form is motionless, save when at tho 
hippodrome— the face black as Styx, and his voice rougher than 
the raven’s. That agreeable humour and sportiveness whicli 
sc(»m native to him, though by reason of his tnousaiid (.‘arcs not 
c)ft(!n seen, is now wholly gone, lie is observant as ever of all 
the forms of courtesy, ami 1 am to him what I have ever been ; 
but a (lark cloud has settled over him and all tho house, and I 
Would willingly escape if 1 could. And worse than all is this of 
. \ i irclia ! Alas, ))oor girl ! ” 

“And what, Livia, is the truth?” said Julia; “tho city is 
tilled with rumours, but they are so at variance, no one knows 
which to believe, or ivhethcr none.” 

“I hardly know myself,” replied Ifivia. “All T know with 
certainty is, that I have l<).st my only companion— or the only 
one I eared for— and that Aurelian merely says she has been 
sent to the ])ris()ns at the Fabrieian bridge. I cannot tell you of 
our isurtiiig. Aurelia was sure somelhiug terrible was designed 
agMiiist her, from the sharpness and violence of her uncle’s laii- 
gunge ; and she left me as if she w’ere never to see me again. Hut 
.1 would hclievc no siurh thing; and so I told her, and tried to 
give to her some of the courjigc and cheerfulness which I pre- 
tended to have myself; but it was to no purpose. Sho departed 
)veeping, as if her heart were broken. 1 love her greatly, not- 
withstanding her usual air of melancholy, and her preference of 
solitude ; and I have found in her, lus you knoWj niy licst friend 
and companion. Yet, I confess, there is that in her whidi I 
never understood, and do not now understand. I hope sho w ill 
comply with the wishes of Aurelian, and that I shall soon see 
her again. The dilliculty is all owing to this new rcligioir. I 
\vish, tlulia, there were no such thing. It seems to me to do 
nothing but sow discord and violence.” 

“That, dear Livia,” said Julia, “is not a very wise wish; 
especially seeing you know', as you will yourself confess, so little 
about it.” 

“But,” quickly added Livia, “wjis it not bettor as it w*a.s at 
Palmyra ?— who heard then of these hitter hostilities ? who were 
there troubled about their worship? One hardly knew there 
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was such a thing as a Christian. When Paul was at the palace, 
it was still all tlie same ; only, if anything, a little more agree- 
able. But here, no one at the gardens speaks of Christians hut 
with an assassin air that frightens one. 'J^liere must surely be 
more evil in them than I ever dreamt of.” 

“ The evil, Livia,” answered her sister, comes not from the 
Christians nor Christianity, but from those who oppose them. 
There were always Christians in Palmyra, and, as you say, even 
in the palace, yet there was always peace and goodwill too. If 
Christianity wore in itself ^an element of discord and division, 
why were no such eifects seen there ? The truth is, Livia, the 
division and discord are created, not by the new religion, but by 
those who resist it, and will not sutler peoT)le to act and think 
as they please about it. Under Zenobia all had free liberty to 
believe as Uiey would. And there was under her the reign of 
universal peace and goodwill. Here, on the other hand, it has 
been the practice of the state to interfere, and say what- tlie citi- 
zens shall believe, and wdiom they shall worship, and what, and 
whom they shall not. How should it be otherwise than that 
troubles should spring up, under legislation so absurd and so 
wicked ? Would it not be a certain way to introduce confusion, 
if the state, or Aurelian, should preiicribc our food and drink, or 
our dress? And if confusion did arise, and bitter opposilion, 
you ox)uld not justly say it was owing to the existence of certain 
kinds of food, or of clothes which people fancied, but to their 
being interfered with. Let them alone, and they will please 
themselves and be at peace.” 

"Yes,” said Livia, "that may be. But the common people are 
in no way fit judges in such things; and it seems to mo if either 
party must give way, it ivere better the people did. The govern- 
ment has the power, and they will use it.” 

"Ik .so indifferent a matter as food or dress,” rejoined the 
sister, “if a government were .so foolish as to mak() i)rohihi- 
tory and whimsical laws, it were better to yield than contend. 
But in an affair so different from that as one’s religion, f)nc 
could not act in the same way. I may dress in one kiml of stulf 
as well as another; it is quite a pos.siblc thing; but is it. not 
plainly impossible, if I think one kind of stuff is of an exquisite 
fineness and colour, for me to believe and .say at the same lime 
that its texture is coar.«icanditshue dull ? The mind cannot her 
lieve according to any other laws than those of itsown constitution. 
Is it not then, the height of wickcdnc.ss to .set out to make people 
believe and act one way in religion? The history of tlie world 
has shown that, in spite of men’s wickedness, there is nothing on 
earth they value as they do their religion. They will die rather 
than (jhange or renounce it. Men are the same now. To rc- 
ciuire that any portion of the people shall renouiico their religion, 
is to require them to part with that which they value mo.s1>— 
more than life itself— and is it not in effect pronouncing against 
them a sentence of destruction ? Some, indeed, will relinquisli 
it rather than die ; and .some will play the hypocrite for a season, 
intending to return to the profession of it in more peaceful 
times. But most, and the best, will die before they will disoTO 
their faith.” 
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"Then, if that is so,” said Julia^ "and I confess what you say 
cannot bo denied, I would that Aurelian could be prevailed upon 
to recede from a position which he seems to be taking. His 
whole nature now seems to have been set on fire by this priest 
Fronto. Superstition has wholly seized and possessed him. *1118 
belief is, that llome can never bo secure and grcai till the 
enemies of the gods as well as of the state, shall perish ; and 
pushed on by Fronto, he appears, so far as can be gathered from 
their discourse, to be bent ondheir destruction. 1 wish he could 
be changed bacK again to what he wdk before this notion seized 
him. Fiso, have you seen him? — have you of late conversed 
with him?*' 

“Only, Livisu briefly ; and on this topic only at intervals of 
other talk ; for he avoids it, at least with me. Hut from w'hat 
we all know of Aurelian, it is not oik^ opinion nor another’s 
that can alter his will when once bent oneway.” 

"Illow little did I once deem,” said Livia, "when I used "to 
wish so for greatness and empire, that they could be so darkened 
over. I thought that to be great was necessarily to be happy. 
Hut I was but a child then.” 

"How long since was that?” asked Julia, smiling. 

" Ah ! you would say I am little better than that now.” 

"You arc young yet, Livia, for much wisdom to have come; 
and you must not wonder if it come slow'ly, for you are unfortu- 
nately placed to gain it. An idol on its pedestal can rarely have 
but tw'o thoughts— that it is an idol, and that it is worshipped. 
The entrance of all other wisdom is quite shut out.” 

How pleasant a thing it is, Fiso, to have an elder sister as 
wise as Julia! Hut conic, win you to Tibur? I must have 
Faustula, now that I have lost Aurelia.” 

" Oh no, Livia,” said Julia; "take her not away from Zenobia. 
She can ill spare her.” * 

“ Hut there is ’N^jibaluthus.” 

" Yes, but he is now little there. Ho is, moreover, preparing 
for his voyage. Faustula is her all.” 

“ Ah, then, it cannot bo ! It were very wrong, I see. Then I 
see not but 1 must go to her, or come and live with you. Only 
think of one’s trying to escaiic from the crowm of Koine ? I can 
hardly believe I am Livia, once never to bo satisfied with power 
and greatness, now^ tired of them 1 No, not that exactly” 

“ You are tired only, Livia, of some little attendant troubles; 
you like not that overhanging cloud you just spoke of ; but for 
the empire itself, you love that none the less. To believe that, it 
is enough to see you.” 

" I suppose you are right. Julia is always right, Fiso.” 

So our talk ran on — sometimes into graver, and then into 
lighter themes ; often stopping and lingering long over yon, and 
Calpiirnius, and Gracchus. You wished to know more of Livia 
and her thoughts, and I have given her to you in just the mood 
in which she happened to be. 

The wife of Macer has just been here, seeking from Julia both 
assistance and coiiifort. She implores us to do what wo may to 
calm and sober her husband. 

“As the prospect of danger increases,” she said to Julia, "he 
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gro^vs but t lie more impetuous and ungovernable. He is abroad 
all the day, and every day, preaching all over Romo, and brings 
home notliing for the support of the family ; and if it were not 
for tlie emperor’s bounty, we should starve.” 

“^iid does that support you ?” 

“ Oh no, Iculy ! it hardly gives us food enough to subsist unon. 
Then we have, besides, to pay for our lodging and our olotlies. 
But I should mind not at all our labour or our poverty, did I not 
hear from so many that my husband is so wild and violent in his 
preaching, and when he disputes with the gentiles^ as ho will 
call them. I am sure it is a good cause to suffer in, if one must 
suller ; but if our dear iMaccr would only work half the time, 
there would be no occasion to sutler, which wo should now >vere 
it not for Demetrius the Jeweller, ivho lives hard by, and who 1 
am sure has been very kind to us, and our good yElia.” 

“ You ilo not, then,” I asked, “ blame your religion, or are 
weary of it ?” 

“ Oh, sir, surely not. It is our greatest comfort. AVc all look 
out with expectation of our greatest pleasure, when Macor returns 
home, after his day’s labours ; and labours they surely are, and 
will destroy him, unles.s he is persuaded to leave them off. For 
w’hen he is at home the children all come round him, and he 
teaches them, in his way, what religion is. Sometimes it is a 
long story he gives them of his life, when he w-.us a little boy and 
knew nothing about Christ, and wiiat wicked things he did ; and 
sometimes about his serving ds a soldier under the emperor. Rut 
ho never ends without showing them what Christ’s rdigion tells 
them to think of such ways of life. And then, sir, before w o go to 
bed he reads to us from the gospcLs—whicli he bought when ho 
w'as in the army, and was richer than he is now— and prays forms 
all, for the city, and the emperor, and the gentiles, fcjo that w’e 
w’atvf almost nothing, as I may say, to make us quite contented 
and happy.” 

“Have you ever been disturbed in your dwelling on Macer’s 
account ?” 

“ Oh yes, sir, and wx are always fearing it. This is our great 
trouble. Once the house was attacked by the peoi)lc of the st reet, 
and almost torn down — and w'e escaped, I and the children, 
through aback w^ay, into the shop of the good Demetrius. Tliere 
we were safe; and while wo were ^oiie, our little cabin was 
entered, and everything in it broken m ])ieccs. Maccr was not 
at home, or I think he would have been killed.” 

“ J)id you apply to the prefect ?” 

“No, sir, I do not believe there would bo much use in that: 
they say he hates the Christians so.” * 

“^But he is bound to preserve order in the city.” 

“ Yes sir ; but for a great man like him it’s easy to see only one 
way, and to move so slowly that it docs no good. That is what 
our people say of him. W hen the Christians are in trouble, he 
never conies, if he come.s at all, till it is too late to do them any 
service. The best way for us is, I think, to live quietly, and not 
needlessly provoke the gentiles, nor, believe that we can make 
Christians of them all in a day. That is my husband’s dream. 
He thinks that he must deliver his message to people whether 
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they will or not. and it almost seems as if the more hostile they 
were, the more he made it his duty to preach to them ; which 
certainly was not the way in wdiicn Christ did, as he reads his 
history to us. It was just the other way. It almost makes me 
believe that some demon has entered into him, he is so diileiK^nt 
from what he was, and abroad from what he is at home. Bo you 
think that likely, sir ? I have been at times inclined to apply to 
Pelix to see if he could not exorcise him.” 

“No, I do not think so, certainly ; but many may. I believe 
he errs in his notion of the way in whbh to do good ; but under 
some circumstances it is so hard to tell which the best way Ls, 
that *we must judge charitably of one auotlier. Some would say 
that Maccr is right ; others that the course of Probus is wisest : 
and others that of Felix. We must do as we think right, and 
leave the issue to God.” 

“But you will come and see us ? We dwell near the ruins, 
and behind the shop of Beinetrius. Everybody know's 
Beiuetrius.” 

I assured her I would go. 

I almost wish, Fausta, that Julia wiis with you. All classes 
seem alike exposed to danger. But I suppose it would be in 
vain to p*?!:- >ose such a step to her, especiiUly after what she 
said to Isaac. You now, after your storm, live at length in 
calm: not exactly in sunshine; fur you would say the sun 
never can seem to shine that falls upon the rtiins of l^almyra. 
But calm and peace you cerhiinly*have, and they are much. 
I wish Julia could enjoy them with you. For liere, every 
hour, so it now seems to me, the prospect (hirkens, and it will 
be enough for one of ns 1o remain to encounter tlio evil, 
whatever it may be, and defend the faith we have espoused. 
This is an office more apj'ropriate to man than to woman; 
though emergencies may arise, as they have, when woman her- 
iself hiust forget her tenderness and put on soldier’s panoply ; 
and when it has come, never has she been found wanting. 
Her promptness to believe that which is good and pure 
been equalled by her fortitude and patience in suffering for it. 

You will soon see Vabalathiis. He will visit you belore he 
enters upon his great office. By him I shall write to you soon 
again. Farewell. 


LETTER VIII. 

FROM PISO TO FAUSTA. 

Marcus and Lucilia are inconsolable. Their grief, I fear, will 
be lasting as it is violent. ,Tbcy have no resource but to plunge 
into affairs, and drive away memory by some active and engrossing 
occupation. Yet they cannot alw^ays live abroad ; they must ai 
times return to themselves, and join the company of their own 
thoughts. And then memory is not to be put oft* ; at such 
moments this faculty seems to constitute the mind more than 
any other. It becomes in a manner the mind itself. The past 
rises up in sjiite of ourselves, and overshiulows the present. 
Whether its scenes have been prosperous or afflictive, but 
especially if they have been shameful, do they present themselves 
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with all the vividness of the objects before us and the passing; 
hour, and minister to our joy or iiKirease our pains. 'Wc in vain 
attempt to escape. We are prisoners in the hands of a ^iant. 
To forget is not in our power. The will is impotent. The eflortto 
forget IS often but an effort to remember. Fast as we fly, so fast the 
enemy of our peace pursues. Memory is a compauion who never 
leaves us — or never leaves us long. It is the true Nemesis. 
Tartarean regions have no worse woes, nor tlie hell of Christians, 
than memory inflicts upon those who iiavc done evil. My friends 
struggle in vain. They Ithve not done evil indeed, but they have 
suffered it. The sorest calamity that afflicts mortals has over- 
taken them : their choicest jewel Inis iKHm torn from tlumi ; and 
they can no more drown the memory of their loss than they can 
take that faculty itself and tear it from their souls. Comfort 
cannot come from that quarter. It can come only from being 
re-possessed of that which has been lost hereafte^ and from en- 
joying the hope of that felicity now. See how Marcus writes. 
After much else, he says, 

“ I miss you, Piso, and the convei’sations wdiich we had together. 
I know not how it Ls, but your presence acted as a restraint u])oti 
my hot and impatient temper. Since your departure I have 
been little less than mad, and so far from being of servi(5e to 
Lucilia, she has been compelled to moderate her own grief in the 
hope to assuage mine. 1 have done nothing but rave, and curse 
my evil fortune. And can anything else be looked for ? How 
should a man be otherwise than exasperated when the very thing 
he loves liest in the wide universe is, u ithout amoment\s warning, 
snatched away from him ? A man falls into a xaussion if his seal 
is stolen, or his rings, or his jewels ; if his dwelling burns doivn, or 
his slaves run away, or die by some pestilence. And why should 
he not much more when the ])rovideiice of the gods, or the same 
powjjer, whatever it may be, that gave us a child, tears it from us 
again ; and just then when we have so grown into it that it is 
lite hewing us in tivo ? I can believe iii nothing but capricious 
chance. u e live by chance, and so w^e die. Such events are 
otherw ise inexplicable. For what reason can by the most ingenious 
be assigned for giving life for a few years to a being like Gallus, 
and who then, before he is more than just past the tlireshold 
of life, before a single pow er of his nature has put itself forth, but 
at the moment w hen he is bound to his parents by ties of love 
which never afterwards would be stronger, is struck dead ? We 
can give no account of it. It is irreconcilable w ith the hypo- 
thesis of an intelligent and good Providence. It luis all tjic 
features of chance upon it. A god could not have done it, unl&ss 
he had been the god of Tartarus. Dark Pluto might, or the 
avenging Furies, were they supreme. But away with such dreams ! 
The slaves, who were Ids proper attendants, have been scourged 
and crucified. That at fhrst gave me some relief; but already 1 
repent of it. So it is with me ; 1 rush suddenly upon w^hat at 
the moment 1 think* right, and then as suddenly think and feel 
that I have done wrong, and so suffer. 1 see and experience 
nothing but suffering,. W'liichevcr way I turn. Truly we arc 
riddles. Piso, you cannot conceive of my loss. It was our only 
child, and the only one we shall ever know. I wish that, I 
believed in the gods, that I might curse them.” 
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And mucli more in the same frantic way. Time will blunt his 
grief; but it will bring him, I fear, no other or better comfort, 
lie hopes for oblivion of his loss; but that can never be. He 
may cease to grieve as he grieves now ; but he can never cease to 
remember. 1 trust to see him again ere long, and turn his 
thoughts into a better channel. 

I did not forget to keen my promise to the wife ofMacer. In 
truth, I had long regarded it as essential to our safety almost, 
certainly tt) our success, that this man, and others of the same 
character, should be restrained in sonfc way in their course of 
mistaken zeal; and had long intended to use what influence to 
that end I might possess, rrobus had i)romised h) accompany^ 
me, and to do what in him lay to rescue religion from this peril 
at the hands of one of her best friends. He joined me towards 
the evening of the same day on which I had seen the wife of 
Macer, and we took our way towards his dwelling. 

It vvjis already past the hour of twilight when we reached the 
part of tlie city where Macer dwells, and entered the ruins among 
\\hich his cabin stands. These ruins are those of extensive ana 
magnificent baths, destroyed a long time ago, and to this day 
remnining as the flames left them. At the rear of them, far 
from the street, and concealed from it by arches, and columns, 
and fragments of wall, we were directed by the rays of a single 
light streaming from a window, to the place we sought. We 
wound our way among these fallen or still standing masses of 
stoi'o, and winch frequently hid from us the object of our search, 
till, as wo found ourselves near the sT)ot, wo were arrested by the 
sound of a single voice, uttering itself with vehemence and yet 
solemnity. Ave paused, but ‘- uld not distinguish the w'ords. 
used ; hut the same conviction possessed us as to its cause. It 
was Macer at prayer. We moved nearer, so that without dis- 
turbing the family W'e might still make ourselves of the numlier 
of hearers. His voice, loud and shrill, echoed among the ruins, 
and conveyed to us, though at some distance, every word that he 
uttered. But for the noise of c:irriages and passengers it would 
'' avc penetrated even to the streets. The words we caught 
'were such as these : — 

“ If they hear thee not, O Lord, nor reverence thy messengers, 
hut deny thee and turn uix)n those whom thou sendest the hp of 
scorn and the eye of pride, and will none of their teachings, and 
so do despite to the spirit of tliy grace, and crucify the Lord 
afresh, then do thou, O Lord, come upon them as once upon the 
cities of the plain in the limes of thine anger. Let fire from 
heaven consume them. Let the earth yawn aud swallow them 
up. Tear up the foundations of this modern Babylon ; level to 
the earth her proud walls ; and let her stand for a reproach, and 
a hissing, and a scorn, through all generations: so that men 
shall say as they pass by, Lo ! the fate of them that held to their 
idols rather than serve the hving God ; their proud palaces are 
now dwellings of dragons, and over her ruins the trees of the 
forest are now spreading their branches. But yet, O Lord, may 
this never be ; but may a way of escape be made for them through 
thy mercy. And to this end may we thy servants, to whom thou 
hast given the sword of the spirit, gird it upon our sides, lift up 
our voice and spare not, day and night, morning and evening, in 
K 2 
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the public place and at the corners of the streets ; in all places, 
and in every presence, proclaiming the good news of salvation. 
Let not cowardice seal our lips. Whether before gentile or Jew, 
emperor or slave, may we speak as bccx)mes the Lord’s anointed. 
Warm the hearts of the cold and dead : put fire into them — fire 
from thine own altar. The world, O Lord, and its honours and 
vanities, seduce thine own servants from thee. They are afraid, 
they are col^ they are dead, and the enemy lifts himself up and 
triumphs. For this we would mourn and lament. Give us, O 
Lord, the courage and thn zeal of thine early apostles and teach- 
ers, so that no fear of tortures and death may make us traitors 
to Christ and thee.” 

It was a long time that he went on in this strain, inveighing 
with heat and violence against all who withdrew' their hand from 
the work^ or abated theit zeal. When he had ceased, and we 
stood waiting to judge whether the service were wholly ended, 
the voices of the whole family apparently w ere joined together in 
a hymn of praise — Macer’s now more gentle and subdued, as if 
to near himself the tones of the children and of his wife, who 
accompanied him. The burden of the hymn was also a prayer 
for a spirit of fidelity and a temper of patience in the cause of 
truth and Christ. It was worship in the highest sense, and none 
within the dwelling could have joined more heartily than w’e did 
who stood without. 

When it was ended, and with it evidently the evening service, 
we approached and knocked for admittance. Macer ayipeared, 
holding a light above his head ; and perceiving who his guests 
were, gave us cordial welcome, at the same time showing us into 
his small apartment, and placing stools for our accommodation. 
The room in which we were was small and vaulted, and built of 
stone in the most solid manner. I saw at once that it was one of 
the^ smaller rooms of the ancient hath, which hail escfiped entire 
destruction, and now served as a comfortable habitation. A door 
on the inner side appeared to connect it with a number of simi- 
lar apartments. A table in the centre and a few stools, a shelf 
on wnich were arranged the few articlas which they possessed 
both for cookimj and eating their food, constituted the furniture 
of the room. In the room next beyond I could see pallets of 
straw laid upon the floor, and which served for beds. Macer, 
his wife, and six children, composed the family then present ; 
the two elder sons being y^ absent at their work in the shop of 
Lemetrius. The mother held at her breast an infant of a year 
or more ; one of three years sprang again upon his father’s lap, 
as he resumed his seat after our entrance, whence he had appa- 
rently been just dislodged ; the rest, sitting in obscure parts of 
the room, were at first scarcely visible. The wife of Macer ex- 
pressed heartily her pleasure at seeing us. and said even more by 
her flushed and animated countenance than by her words. The 
severe countenance of Macer himself relaxed and gave signs of 
satisfaction. 

"I owe, you, I’iso,” he said, “many thanks for mercies shown 
to my wire and my little ones here, and I am glad to see you 
among us. We are far apart enough as the world measures such 
things, but in Christ we are one. At such times as these, when 
the prince of darkness rules, we ought, if ever, to draw toward 
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each other, that so we may make better our common defence. 1 
greet you as a brother — I trust to love you as one.” 

I told him that nothing should be wanting on my part toward 
a free and friendly intercourse ; that from all 1 had heard of him 
1 had conceived a high regard for him, and owed him more thanks 
for what he had done in behalf of our religion than he could me 
for any services I had rendered him. 

“ Me ! ” .said he, and his head fell upon his bosom ; what have 
I done for Christ to deserve the thanks of any ? I have preached 
and 1 have prayed ; I have opposed hdiresies and errors ; I have 
wTestled with the enemies and corrupters of our faith within our 
own body and without; but the fruit seems nothing. The gen- 
tile is still omnipotent-heresy and error still abound.” 

** Yes, Macer,” I replied, "that Is certainly so, and may be so 
for many years to come ; but still we are gaining. He who can 
remember twenty years, can count a great increase. After the 
testimony home by the martyrs of the Dccian persecution to 
their faith, and all the proofs they gave of sincere attachment 
to the doctrine of Christ, crowds have entered the church— a 
hundred for every one whose blood then flowed.” 

“ And now,” .said Macer, his eye kindling with its wild fires, 
" the church is dead ! The truest prayer that the Christian can 
now offer is that it would please God to try us again as it were by 
fire ! We slumber, Piso ! The Christians are not now the Na- 
zarites they wore in the first age of the church. Divisions have 
crept in ; tares have been sown with the wheat, and have come 
up, and are choking the true plants of God. I know not but 
the signs of terror which are scaring the heavens ought rather 
to be hailed as tokens of lo\c. Better a thousand perish on 
the rack or by the axe than that the church itself faint away 
and die.” 

“ It will not do ” said Probus, " always to depend upon ^uch 
remedies of our sloth and heresies, Macer. Surely it were better 
to prosper in .some other and happier way. All I think we can 
say of persecution, and of the oppositions of our enemies, is this, 
that if it be in the providence of Gpd that they cannot be 
avoided, we have cause to bless him that their issue is good 
rather than evil ; that they serve as tests by which the genuine 
is tried and proved : that they give the best and highest testi- 
mony to the w'orld tliat man can give of his sincerity ; that they 
serve to bind together into one compact and invincible phalanx 
the disciples of our common Master, however in many things 
they may divide and separate. But were it not better, if we 
could attain an equal good without the suflering ?” 

" I believe that to be impossible ” said Macer. “ Since Jesus 
began his ministry, persecution has been the rod that has been 
laid upon the church without sparing, and the fruit has been 
abundant. Without it, like these fooliSi cliildren, wo might run 
riot in all iniquity.” 

"I do not say that the rod has not been needed,” answered 
Frobus, "nor that good has not ensued; but only that it would 
be better, wiser, and haiipier, to reach t)ie same good without 
the rod ; just as it is better when your children, without chas- 
tisement, fulfil your wishes and perform their tasks. We hope 
and trust that our children will grow' up to such virtue that 
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they will no longer need the discipline of suffering to inal<o 
them better. Ought we not to look and pray for a period to 
arrive in the history of the church when men shall no longer 
need to he lashed and driven, but shall of themselves discern 
what is bestj and cleave to it ?” 

“ That might, indeed, be better,” replied the other ; “ but the 
time is not come for it yet. The church, I say, is cornipt, and 
it cries out for another purging. Christians arc already lording 
it over one another. The Bishop of Rome sets himself up as a 
lord over subjects. A Rdman Caesar walks it not mOre proudly. 
What with his robes of state, and his seat of gold, and his gold(*n 
rod, and his altar set out with vessels of gold and silver, and his 
long train of menials and subordinates, poor simple Macer, who 
learned of Christ, as he hopes, is at a loss to discern the follower 
of the lowly Jesus, but takes Felix, the Christian servant, lor 
someFrontoof a heathen temple! Were the power mine,. as 
the will is, never would 1 stay for Aurelian, but my on ii arm 
should sweep from the jdaces th(w pollute the worst enemies ol* 
the Saviour. Did Jesus die that Felix might flaunt his peac()(;k's 
feathers in the face of Rome?” 

“We cannot hoiie, Macer,” answered Probus, “to grow up t«i 
perfection at once. I see and bewail the errors at which you 
point as well us you. But if to remove them wc bring down 
the heavy arm of Romo uiiou our heads, the remedy may prove 
worse than the disease.” 

“ No : that could not be ! Let those, who with oiien eyes 
abuse the gifts of God, perish ! If this faith cannot be inaiii- 
tained undeflled by heathen additions, let it perish ! ” 

“ But God dealeth not so Avith us,” continued Probus ; “ ho 
heareth long and patiently. We are nf>t destroyed because in 
the first years of our life we do not rise to all virtue, but are 
sparg'd to fourscore. Ought we not to manifest ti like patience 
and forbearance? By waiting patiently^ we shall see our faults, 
and one by one correct them. There is still some reason and 
discernment left among us. Wc are not all fools and blind. 
And the faults which we correct ourselves, by bur t)wri action, 
and the conviction of our own minds acting freely and volunta- 
rily, will be more truly corrected than if we are but frightened 
awaj^ from them for a time by the terrors of the Roman suord. 
I think, Macer, and so thinks Piso, that far from seeking to in- 
flame the common mind, and so drawing upon us the evils which 
are now with reason apprehended, we should rather aim to ward 
them off.” 

“ N ever ! ” cried Macer, with utmost indignation. “ Shall the 
soldier of the cross shrink ” 

“No, Macer, he need not shrink ; let him stand 
panoply complete, prompt to serve, willing to dio ; but let him 
not wantonly provoke an enemy who may not only destroy 
him— that were a little thing.— but in the fury of tlie onset, 
thousands with hini. and perhaps with them the very faith for 
which they die I The Christian Is not guiltless who, though it 
be in the cause of Christ, rushes upon unnecessary death. You, 
Macer, are not only a Christian and soldier of Jesus Christ, but 
a man, who, having received life from the Creator, have no right 
wantonly to throw it away. You are a husband, and you are 
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ijoiind to live for your wife; these are your children, and you are 
lx)und 1x) live for them.” 

“ lie,” said Maccr. solemnly, " who hateth not father, and 
mother, and wife, ana children, and brethren, and sister, yea, and 
his own life also, cannot be rny disciple.” 

“ Yes,” roplieu Probus, “ that is true : we are to be ready and 
willing to sulFer for Christ and truth ; but not to seek it. He 
wlio seeks martyrdom is no martyr. Selfish passions have then 
minj;lcd their impure current with that of love to God, and the 
'Sacrifice is not without spot and blemisft. Jesus did not so, nor 
his first followers. When the Lord was persecuted in one city, he 
stayed not thereto inflame it more and more ; he fled to another. 
Paul and Peter and Barnabas stood over for their rights ; they 
suflered not wrong willingly. When the ark of truth is intrusted 
to few hands, they must bear it forward boldly^ but with care, 
ol^ are they at a blow cut off, and the ark w ith its precious bur- 
den borne away and lost, or miriuilcs alone can rescue it. Put 
when the time (5omes that no prudence or care will avail, then 
ihey may not refuse the issue, but must show that life is nothing 
in comparison of truth and God.” 

“ Prohus,” said Maccr, “ I like not your timid counsels. ’Tis 
iK^t by such that Christ’s cause shall ever iwlvaiioe, or that period 
ever (jonie when he, the long-looked and waited for, shall descend, 
and the millenial reign begin. Life is nothing to me, and less 
than nothing. I hold it as dirt and dross. And if by tlmnving 
it away I can add such a commentary to my preachiii}? as shall 
strike a single Pagan heart, I shall not have died in vain ; and if 
the blood that shall flow from these veins may serve but as a. 
purge to carry olf the foul iiiiuiuars that now fester and rage in 
the body of the church, thrice happy shall I be to see it flow. 
And for these, let them be as the women and children of other 
times, and hold not bivjk when their Master calls. Arriifc! do 
thou set before thee St. Plandiua, and if the Lord let thee do as 
her, thou wilt have cause to ble.ss his name.” 

“ Never, Maccr, would I shrink from any trial to which the 
Lord in his wisdom might call me ; that you know. But has not 
Prohus uttered a truth when he says, that we are not innocent, 
and never glorious, when wo seek death ?— that he who seeks 
martyrdom is no niarlyr? Listen, JMacer, to the wisdom of 
Prohus and the noble Piso. Hid you not promise that you would 
patiently hear them ?” 

“ Woman — I have heard them — ^their words are naught, stark 
naught or worse. Whore would have been the blessed gospel at 
this hour had it been committed to such counsels ? Even under 
Nero, would it have died for want of those who w^ere willing to 
die for it. I am a soldier of the cross, whoso very vocation it is to 
fight and die. And if I may but die, blessed Jesus ! for thee, then 
may I hope that thou wilt deal mercifully with thy servant at 
thy judgment-seat. I hear thy voice ever sounding in my can 
renroving me for my cowardice. Have patience witli mo, and 1 
will give th .'e all. And if lalKmr, and torture, and death, would 
hut. r;ancel sin ! — But, alas ! even they may not suffice.” 

“ Then, dear father,” said one of his daughters, wiio had draw^n 
near and seated herself at his knee, while the others had gathered 
round— “then will we add ourselves to the sacritico.” 
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“WouM you?” said Macer, in an absent, musing way, as if 
some other thought were occupying him. 

Thinking that his love of his children, evidently a very strong 
affection in him, might be made to act as a restraint, I said, “that 
I feared he greatly oxnosed his little family to unnwiessary danger. 
Already had. his dwelling been once assailed, and the people wcn> 
now rii^c for any violence. This group of little .ones can ill en- 
counter a rude and furious moh.”^ 

“ They can die, can they not ?” said Macer. Is that difficult, 
or impossible ? If the Ixird need them, they are his. I can ask 
no happier lot for them than that by death they may glorify God. 
And what is it to die so, more than in another way ? Let them 
die in their beds, and whom do they benefit ? They die then to 
themselves, and no one is the gainer ; let them die by the sword 
of Varus, or by the stones of the jiopulace, and then they become 
themselves stones in the foundation of that temple of God, of which 
Jesus is the chief corner-stone, and they are glorious for ever. 
"What say you, Cicer— will you die for Christ ? ” 

The little fellow hid his head in his father’s bosom at this sud- 
den appeal, but soon drew it out, and said, 

“ I would rather die for yon, father.” 

“Ah!” said Macer. “ how' 1 am punished in my children T 
Cicer, w ould you not die for Christ ?” 

“ I would die for him if you wish it.” 

“ Mafjcr,” said Prohiis, “ do you not see how’ Got! Ikw bound 
you and this family into one? and he surely reciuircs you not to 
separate yourself, their natural iirohn^tor, from them for ever; 
still less, to involve them in all the sufferings which, taking the 
course you do, may come upon them at any hour.” 

“Probus ! their death would give me more iileasnro than their 
life, dying for Christ. I love them now and here, fondly as ever 
paraat loved his children ; but w hat is now, and here ? Nothing. 
The suffering of an hour or of a moment joins ns together again, 
where suffering shall lie no more and death no more. To-inorrow’ ! 
yes, to-iiiorro>v ! w'ould I that the wrath of these idol-worshippers 
might be turned against us. Rome must ho roused ; she sleeps 
the sleep of death : and the church sleeps it too : both need that 
they who are for the Lord should stand forth, and, not waiting to 
be attacked, themselves assail the enemy, who need but to be 
assaile(l with the zeal and courage of men, who were once to lie 
found in the church, to be driven at all points.” 

“ But, father,” said the daughter w ho had spoken before, “ other 
Christians think not so. They believe for the most part, as 1 
hear, with Probus and Piso, tliat on no account should w^e pro- 
voke the gentiles, or give them cause of complaint against iw ; 
they think that to do so would greatly hann us ; that our duty 
is to TO on the even tenor of our way, worshipping God after our 
owm aoctrino and in our own manner, and claiming and exercis- 
ing all our rights as citizens, but abstaining from every act that 
might rouse their anger, or needlessly irritate them— irritated 
necessarily almost beyond bearing by the wide and increasing 
prasperity of our faith, and the daily falling away of the temple 
wor^ippers. Would it be right, dearest father, to do that which 
others approve not, and the effect of which might be not only 
to draw dow'n evil upon your and our heads, but upon thousand^ 
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of others ? We cannot separate ourselves from our brethren ; if 
one suffers, all will suffer” 

“ Jtllia^ my daughter, there is a judge within the breast, whom 
I am bound to obey ;rather than any other counsel, or either 
man or woman. I cannot believe, because another believes, a 
certain truth. Neither can I act in a certain way, because others 
hold it their duty to act so. I must obey the inward voice, and 
no other. If I abandon this, I am lost— -I am on the desert, 
without sun, moon, or stars to guide me. All the powers of the 
earth could not bribe nor drag mo from that whicn I hold to be 
the true order of conduct for me — show n by the finger of God 
to be such.” 

“ Ihit, father,” continued the daughter, pursuing her object, 
“ arc we not too lately entered among the Christians to take 
upon us a cour.se which they condemn ? It is but yesterday that 
Ave were among the cneniies of this faith. Are w’c to-day to 
assume the part of leaders ? Would not modesty teach us a 
different lesson ?” 

Modesty has nothing to do with truth,” said ]klaccr. “ lie 
Avho is Avholly a Christian to-day, is all that he can be to-morrow, 
or next year. I am as old in faith and zeal as Fiso, Frobus, or 
Felix. No one can believe more, or more heartily, by believing 
longer. Nay, it is they who are newly saved who are most sen- 
sible to the blessing. Custom in religion, as in other thing.s, 
dulls the soul. U'ere 1 a Christian much longer before God 
callod me to scrv(} him by suffering or death, I fear I should be 
then spiritually dead, and so w orse than before I believed. Let 
it bo to-morrow, O Lord, that I '•hall glorify thee ! ” 

It was plain that little impression w'as to 1)0 made iuv>n the 
mind of Mjujer. But w'o cejiscd not to urge him further, iiis wife 
and elder children uniting wiib ms in importunate entreaty and 
expostulation. But all in vain. In bis stern and honest eifthu- 
siasm he believed all prudeiU/O cowardice ; all caUmlation world- 
linoss; all moderation and temperance treason to the church 
and (Jhrist. Y'et none of the natural current of the affections 
seemed to be dried up or poisoned. No one could bo more bound 
to his wife and children ; and toward us, though in our talk w’e 
spared him not, ho ever maintained the same frank and open 
manner— yielding never an inch of ground, and uttering himself 
witli ail earnestness and fury such as I never saw in another ; 
but soon as ho had ceased speaking, subsiding into a gentleness 
that seemed almost that of a w oman, and playfully sporting with 
the little hoy that he held on his knee. 

Soon as our conversation w’as ended, Macer, turning to his 
wife, exclaimed — 

. “But what hinders that we should set before our visitors such 
hospitality as our noor house affords ? Arria, have avo not such 
as may Avell enough entertain Christians ?” 

At a word from their mother, Ailia and her sister immediately 
proceeded to employ themselves in the simple rites of hospitality, 
and soon spread out the table, which stood in the centre of the 
room, with bread, lettuces, fi^, and a flask of Avine. While they 
were thus engaged, I could not but observe the difference in 
appearance of the tw'o elder sisters, Avho Avith equal alacrity w’^ere 
sotting out the simple provisions for our repast. One was clad, 
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like the others of the family, in the garment common to the poor. 
The other — she who had spoken— was arrayed, not rii^hly, but 
almost so, or, I should rather say, fancifully, and with studied 
regard to effect. While I was wondering at this, and seeking in 
my*own mind for its explanation, I was interrupted in my 
thoughts by 3Ia(jer. 

“ iMianks to Aurelian, Piso. we are able, though poor, as you 
see, and dwelling in these almost subterranean vaults^ to live 
above the fear of absolute want. But especially arc we indebted 
for many of our comforts' and for such luxury as this flask of 
3Ia«sicau, to my partly gentile daughter JClia, ivhom you behold 
moving among us, as if by her attire she were not of us— but 
Cicer’s heart is not truer — and who wdll, despite her faith and her 
father’s bidding, dance and sing for the merriment of these idola- 
ters. Never before, I believe, had Christian preacher a dancing- 
girl for a daughter.” 

A deep blush passed over the features of the daughter, as she 
answereu, 

“ But, father, you know that in my judgment — and whose in 
this matter is so to be trusted ? — I am in no way injured by my 
art, and it adds somewhat to the common stock. 1 see not why 
I need be any the less a Christian because I dance ; especially as 
with me it is but one of the forms of labour. Were it forbidden 
by our faith, or could it be shown to be to me an evil, I would 
cease. But most sure I am it is neither. Let mo now appeal to 
Probus for my justification, and to Piso.” 

“Doubtless,” said Probus, “those Christians arc right who 
abstain from the theatres, the amphitheatres, the circuses, and 
from the places of public amusement, where sights and sounds 
meet ear and eye, such tis the pure should never liear or see, and 
such as none can hear or sec, and maintain their purity. The 
soukis damaged in spite of herself. But for these arts of music 
and dancing, practised for the harmless entertainment of those 
who feast their friends — where alone. I warrant, Ailia is found — 
Avlio can doubt that she is right ? Wore not the reception of the 
religion of Christ compatible with the indulgence in inno<xmt 
amusement, or the practice of harmless arts such as these, few, I 
fear, would receive it. Christianity condemns many things which 
by Fa^iis are held to be allowable ; but not everything.” 

“ Willingly would I abandon my art,” said /KUa, “ did I per- 
ceive it to injure the soul ; or could I in other ways buy bread 
for our household. So dearly do I prize this new-found faitli, 
tliat for its sake, were it to be retained in no other way, would I 
relinquish it, and sink into the deeper poverty that would then 
be ours, or drudge at some humbler Uni.” 

“ Do it, do it, jBlia,” said Macer; “and the Lord will love theo 
all the more. ’Tis the only spot on thy white and glistening 
robes. The Jjord loves not, more than I, to see theo wheeling 
and waving to and fro, to supply mirth to those who may- 
hap would crucify thee the next hour, as others crucified thy 
.Master.” 

Tears fell from the eyes of the fair girl, as she answered, 

“Father, it shall be as you wish. Not willingly, but by con- 
straint^ have I laboured as I have. God will not forsake us, 
and will, I will not doubt, ojicn some new path of labour for 
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me, if, indeed, the disorders of the times do not first scatter or 
destroy us." 

I here said to Macer and liis daugliter, that there need be no 
hesitation about abandoning the employment in question, from 
any doubt concerning a future occupation : if .Elia would but 
accompany her mother when next she went to visit J ulia, I could 
assure her of obtaining there all she could desire. 

At this, the little l 3 oy whom Macer held, clapped his hands, 
and cried out with joy, “ Ah ! then wUl ^Elia be always with us, 
and go away no more and flying to his sister, was caught by 
her in her amis. 

The joy diffused throughout the little circle at this news was 
^cat. All were glad that .Elia was to dance and sing no more, 
for all wished her at home, and her profession had kept her 
absent almost every day. The table was now spread, and we sat 
down to the frugal repast, Macer first olfcring up a prayer to 
God. 

. “ It is singular,” said he, when we were sealed, “that in my 
heathen estate I ever asked the blessing of the gods before I ate 
— nay, and notwithstanding the abominations of my life, was 
often a vvorshipiier within the temples. 1 verily believe there 
are many Christians who pray less than the heathen, and less 
after they become Christian than before.” 

“ J can readily believe it,” said Probus. “ False religions mul- 
tiply outward acts ; and for the reason that they make religion to 
consist in them. A true faith, which places religion in the 
inward disposition, not in services, ^vill diminish them. More 
prayers were said, and more rites performed, in the temple of 
Jiipiier, where my father was priest, than the Christian ohurcli, 
where X serve, ever witnesses. Ilut what then? With the 
Pagan worshipper, religion end*-! when the service closed, and 
he turned from the temple to the world. With the Chri^#ian, 
the highest service only coinmencesrwhen he leaves the church. 
Kcligion with him is virtuous action, more than it is meditation 
or prayer. He prays wdthout ceasing, not by uttering witliout 
cessation the language of iirayer, hut by living liolily. Every 
act of every hour, wdiich is done conscientiously, is a praver, as 
well as the words we speak, and is more pleasing to God, for the 
reason that practice is better than mere profession, doing bettor 
than saying.’’ 

“ That is true, Prohus,” replied iMaccr. “ MTien I prayed as 
an idolator, it wns because I believed that the gods reqiiired such 
outward acknowledgment, and that some evil or otlier might 
befall me through their vengeance, if I did not. Put when I 
had ended that duty, I had ended iny religion ; and my vices 
went on none the less prosperously. Often, indeed, my prayers 
were for special favours — wealth or success in some ailair — and 
when, after wearying myself with reiieating them a thousand 
times, and the favours wrore not lies! owed, how I left the temple 
in a rage, cursing the gods I haxl just been worsliipiiing, and 
sw^earing never more to propitiate them by i>rayor or sacrifice ! 
Sometimes I repented of such violence, but oftener kept my 
word, and tried some other god. You, Probus, were, I may 
believe, of a more even temiier.” 

“ Xepj perhaps so. My father was one of the most patient and 
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gentle of men. and relimous aftor the manner of our remoter 
ancestors of the days oT the republic. He was my instructor^ 
and from him 1 learned truths which \vere suiiicient for my hap- 
piness under ordinary circumstances. I was a devout and con- 
stant worshipper of the gods. My everyday life may then have 
been as pure as it has been since I have been a Christian ; and 
my prayers as many or more. The instincts of my nature, which 
earned up the soul towards some great and infinite being, and 
which I could not resist, kept me within the bounds of that pru- 
dent and virtuous life which I believed would be most acceptable 
to them. But when a day of heavy and insupportable calamity 
came upon me, and I was made to look after the foundations of 
what I had been believing, 1 found there were none. I was like a 
ship tossed about by the storms, without rudder or pilot. I then 
knew not whether there were gods or not ; or if there were any, 
who, among the multiplicity worshipped in Rome, the true ones 
were. In my grief, I railed at the heavens and their rulers—if 
there w’ere anv— for not revealing themselves to us in our dark- 
ness and weakness : and cursed them for their cruelty. Soon 
after, I became a Christian. The difference between iny state 
then and now is this. I believed then; but it was merely 
instinctive. I could give no reason to myself or others for my 
faith. It was something, and yet nothing. Now I have some- 
wh.at to stand upon. I can prove to myself and to others my 
religion ns well as other things. I have knowledge as well as 
blind belief. It is good to believe in something, and in some sort, 
though one can give no account of his faith : but it is bettor to 
believe in that which we know’, as we know other things. I have 
now, as a Christian, the same strength of belief in Hod. provi- 
dence, and futurity, that I have in any facts attested by liistory. 
Jesus has announced them or confirmed them, and they are sus- 
ceptible of proof. I differed from you, Macer, in this— that I 
cursed not the gods in my passion or caprice ; I w as for years 
and years their humble, and contented, and patient w orshipper. 
I rebelled not till I suffered cruel disappointment, and in my 
faith could find no consolation or light. One real sorrow, by 
which the foundations of *my earthly peace were all broken up,, 
revealed to me the nothingness of my so-called religion. Into 
what a new' world, Macer, has our new faith introduced us ! I 
am now happier than ever I was, even with my wife and children 
around me.’^ 

“ Some of our neighbours,” said Arria, “ wonder w'hat it is that 
makes us so light of heart, notw'ithstanding our poverty arid the 
dangers to which we are so often exposed. I tell them that they 
who, like us, believe in the providence of a God, who is ahvays 
near us and within us, and in the long reign with Christ, as soon 
as death is past, have nothing to fear. Tnat w'hich they esteem 
the greatest evil of all, is to us an absolute gain. Upon this they 
either silently wonder, or laugh and deride. However, many, 
too. believe.” 

‘^Probus,” said Macer, “we are all ready to be offered upi 
God’s mercy to me is beyond all power of mine to describe, m 
that he has touched and converted the hearts of every one under 
my roof. Now if to this mercy he will but add one more, that, 
we may glorify him by our death as well as in our life, the cup 
of his servant will be full and running over.” 
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Probus did not choose again to engage with his conjArt upon 
tJiat theme, knowing him to be beyond the reach confluence 
and control. We could not but marvel to see to what extent 
he had infused his own enthusiasm into his family. His wife, 
indeed, and elder daughters, would willingly see him calmer and 
less violent when abroad, but like him, being by nature, of warm 
temperament;, they are Christians warm and zealous beyond 
almost any whom 1 have seen. They arc as yet, also, so recently 
transferred from their heathen to their Christian state, that their 
sight is still dazzled, and they see not (d)jects in their true shapes 
and proportions. In their joy they seem to others, and perhaps 
oiicn are, greatly extravagant in the expression of their feelings 
and opinions. 

When our temiierate repast was ended, Macer again prayed, 
and we then separated. Our visit proved wholly inelfectual as to 
the purpose wo had in view, but by no means so when I consider 
the acquaintance which it thus gave me with a family in the 
very humblest condition, who yet were holding and eoually 
prizing the same opinions at which, afler so much research and 
labour, I had myself arrived. I perceived in this power of 
Christianity to adapt itself to minds so different in their state of 
previous preparation, and in their ability to examine and sift a 
question which was offered to them ; in the facility and quick- 
ness with which it seized both uiion the understanding and the 
affections ; in the deep convictions which it produced of its own 
truth and excellence, and the scjorn and horror with which it 
fllh'd the mind for its former superstitions — I saw in this an ele- 
niMit of strength and of dominion, such as even I had hardly con- 
ceived, an<I which assures me that this religion is destined to an 
universal empire. Not more certainly do all men need it than 
they will have it. When in th^-4 manner, with everything against 
it, in the habits, lives, and prejudices of men— witn itsclt’ ^lost 
against itself in its strictnt*-'. and uncompromising moraliiy— it 
nevertheless forces its way into minds of every variety of cha- 
racter, and diffuses wherever it goes the same inward happiness ; 
its success under such circumstances is at once an argument for 
its truth, and an assurance that it wjll pause in its progress not 
till it shall have subdued the world to itself. 

Julia was deeply interested in all that I told her of the family 
of Macer, and will make them all her special charge, d^lia will, 
I hope, become in some capacity a memoer of our household. 

I ought to tell you that we have often of late been at the Gar- 
dens, where wc have seen both Livia and Aurelian. Livia is the 
same, but the emperor is changed. A gloomy horror seems to 
sit upon him, which both indisposes him to converse as formerly, 
and others to converse with him. Especially has he show n him- 
self averse to discussion of any point that concerns the Chris- 
tians, at least with me. When I would willingly have drawn 
him that way, he has shrunk from it with an expression of dis- 
taste for it, or with more expressive silenw, or the dark language 
of his terrific frown. For me, how ever, he has no terrors, and I 
have resolved to break through the barriers he chooses to set up 
around him, and Icaru if 1 can what his feelings and purposes 
precisely are. One conversation may reveal them in such a way 
as may make it sutticicnf ly plain what part he means to act, and 
w'hat measure of truth there may be in the current rumours ; in 
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wliich, for my own part, I cannot bring myself to i)laco much 
reliance. I doubt even concerning the death of Aurelia, whe- 
ther, if even it has taken place, it is not to be traced to some 
cause other than her religion. 

A day has passed. I have seen the emperor, as I was resolved 
to do, and now' I no longer doubt what his designs are, nor that 
they are dark as they have been represented — yea, and darker, 
even as night is darker than d^. 

Upon reaching the palace, I was told that the emperor was 
exorcising at the hippodrome, toward w hich I then bent my steps. 
It lies at some distance from the imlace, concealed from it, by 
intervening groves. Soon as I came in sight of it., 1 beheld 
Aureliau upon his favourite horse, running the course as if con- 
tending for a prize, plying the while the tierce animal ho bestrode 
w'ith the lash, as if he were some laggard who needed rousing to 
his work. Swifter than the wind he flow by me— how many 
times I know not — without noting, apparently, that any one wus 
hresent besides the attendant slaves; nor did ho cease till the 
liorso, spent and exhausted, no longer obeyed the will of even the 
emperor of the w'orld. !^^any a noble charger has ho in this 
manner rode till he has fallen dead. So long used -as this man 
has been to the terrific game of war, and the scenes and sights 
which that reveals, stirring to their depths all the direst piLssions 
of our nature, that now, at home and at peace, life grows stale 
and flat, and needs the artificial stimulants which violent and 
extreme modes of action can alone supply. The death of a horse 
oil the course answers now for a legion slain in battle ; an unruly, 
or disobedient, or idle slave, hew n in tw'o, affords the relief which 
the execution of prisoners has been accustomed to yield, lie 
pants for the day to arrive w'hen, having completed the designs 
he has set on foot in the city, ho shall again join the army, now 
accumulating in huge masses in Thrace, and once more find 
him.'^lf in the east, on the way to new conquests and fresh 
slaughter. 

As he threw himself from his horse, now breathing hard and 
scarcely supporting himself, the foam rolling from him like snow', 
he saluted me in his usual manner. 

“ A fair and fortunate da^ to you, Piso ! And what may be 
the news in the city ? I have rewe fast and far, but have heard 
nothing. I come back empty as 1 w’ent ouL save the heat w'hich 
I have nut into my veins. This horse is he I w'as seen upon from 
the w'alls of Palmyra, by your and other traitor eyes. But for 
first passing through the better part of my leg and then the 
saddle, the arrow that hit me then had been the death of him. 
But death is not for him, nor he for death ; he and his rider are 
something alike, and will long be so, if auguries ever speak truth. 
And if there be not truth in auguries, Piso, where is it to be 
found among mortals ? Those three morning have I rode him, 
to see if in tnis manner he could be destroyed ; but thou seest 
how it issues— I should destroy mvself before him. But what. I 
say. is the new's ? How does the lady Julia, and the queen 

^plying first to these last inquiries. I then said that thorp 
was httlo news, 1 believed, in the city. The only thing, perhaps, 
that could be treated as news w'as the general uneasiness of tnc 
Christians. 

“ Ah ! they are uneasy ? By the gods, not wholly without 
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reason. Were it not for them, I had now been, not here cliafin^ 
my horse and myself on a hippodrome, hut tearing up instead 
the hard sands of the Syrian deserts. They weigh upon me like 
a nightmare ! Tliey are a visible curse of the gods upon the state; 
but being seen, it can be removed. I reckon not you among 
this tribe, Piso, when I speak of them. "What i)uri)ose is im- 
puted?” 

“ Humour varies. No distinct purT)ose is named, but rather a 
general one of abridging some of tlieir liberties— suppressing 
their worship, and silencing their prieits.” 

Goes it no farther ?” 

“ Not with many ; for the people arc still willing to believe that 
Aurelianwill inflict no needless suflering. They see you great in 
war, severe in the chastisement of the enemies of the state, and 
just in the punishment inflicted upon domestic rebels; and they 
conceive that, in regard to tliis simple people, you will not go be- 
yond the rigour I have just named.” 

“ Truly they give mo credit,” replied Aurelian, “ for what I 
scarcely dc.serve. But an emperor can never hear the truth. 
Piso, they will find themselves deceived. One or the other must 
frill— Hellenism or Christianity ! 1 knew not till my late return 
from the e^ast the ravages made by this modern superstition, not 
(jiily 1 hroughout Itomc; but the world. In this direction I have 
for many years been blind. 1 have had eyes only for the enemies 
of my country, and the glories of the battle-field. But now, upon 
resting here a space in the heart of the empire, I find that heart 
culen out and gone; the religion of ancient Home, which was its 
very hfe, decaying and almost dead, through the rank growth of 
this overshadowing poison-tree that has shot up at its side. It 
must be cut up by the roots— the branches hewn awTiy — tlic leaves 
.stripped and scattered to the ^'inds— iiay, the very least fibre 
that lurks below the surface witu life in it, mu.st be wpencfied 
out and consumed. We no* 4 do thus by the Christians and 
tlieir faith, or they Avill do so by us.” 

1 am hardly Avilling,” 1 replied, “ to believe what I have heard ; 
nor Avill I believe it. It were an act so mad and unwise, as well 
a.s so cruel, that I will not believe it. though coming from the 
lips of Aurelian ! ” * 

“ It Ls true, Piso, as the light of yonder sun ! But if thou \i'ilt 
not believe, Avait a day or tAvo, and proof enough shalt thou have 
—proof that shall cure thy infidmity— in a river of Christian 
blood.” 

“ Still, Aurelian,” I ansAvered, “ I believe not ; nor Anil, till 
that river shall run down before my eyes red and thick as the 
Orontes ! ” 

“ IIoAv, Piso, is this ? I thought you kncAv me ! ” 

“ In part I am sure I do. I know you neither to bo a mad- 
man nor a fool, both Avhich in one w'ould you be to attempt Avhat 
you have now threatened.” 

“ Young PLso, you aro bold !” 

“ I make no boast of c?ourage/’ I replied: “but I know that in 
famiUar speech with Aurelian, I need not rear him. Surely you 
AA'Ould uot converse on such a subject with a slave or a flatterer. 
A Piso can be neither. 1 can speak or 1 can be silent ; but ii 
I speak ” 

“ Say on, say on, in the name of the gods ! ” 
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disobey the warning ? The gods forbid, and save me from such 
impiety ! I am now, Piso, doubly armed for the work I have 
taken m hand— first by the zeal of the pious Pronto ; and second, 
by the manifest finger of Heaven pointing the way I should go. 
And. please the g;ods ! I will enter upon it, and it shall not be for 
want of a determined will, and of eyes too used to the shedding 
of blood to be frightened now, though an ocean-fhll were spilled 
before them, if this race be not utterly swept from the &ce of the 
earth, from the sucklii^ to the silver head, frohi the beg^r to 
the prince, and from Eome all around to the fou^wiuds, as far as 
her almighty arms can reach." 

My heart sunk within me as he spoke, and my knees trembled 
under me. I knew the power and spirit of the man, and 1 non- 
saw that superstition had claimed him for her own : that he 
would go about his. work of death and ruin, armed with his own 
cruel and bloody mind, and urged behind by the fiercer spirit 
still of pagan superstition. It seemed to me, in spite of what I 
had just said myself, and thought 1 believed as if the death-note 
jof Christianity had. now rung in my ear. The voice of Aurelian 
as he spoke had lost its usual shaii:>ness, and fallen into a lower 
tone, full of meaning, and which said to mb that his very inmost 
soul was pouring out with the awful wordfe he used. I felt utterly 
help]^ and undone— like an ant in thb: pathway of a giant, in- 
oapablO of escape, resistance, or remonsfrance. 1 suppose all tlds 
was visible in my countenance. 1 jgdd nothing ; and Aurelian, 
altejMpausing a moment, went on. ; 

^Txiinltmo not, Piso,to hejudng words of an idle braggart 
% wfriit 1 have Who has ifiown Aurelian, when once lie 

liM threatened do^h, to hold back bis. band ? But I will give 

earno^ of jny'mth 

r it nofc Aurelian. 1 question not thy truth.” 

will 0ve it notwithstanding, Piso. What vml you think— 
you will think w you ever have of me-^-if I should say that 
already, and upon one of my own house infected with tliis holl- 
hegotten atheism, has the axe fallen ! ” 

Hearing the horrible truth from his own lips, it seemed as if I 
had never heard it before. I hardly had believed it. 

“ Tyrant,” I exolaimed, ‘^it cawiot be ! What, Aurelia ? ” 
“Yes, Aurelia! Keep thy young blood cool, Piso. Yes, 
Aurelia ! Ere I struck at others, it behoved mo to reprove my 
own. It was no easy service, as you may guess, but it must bo 
done. Aabdnot ^nly was Aurelia herself pertinaciously wedded 
to thia;i»a|i»rstition. but she was subduing the manly onind of 
Mucajm too, who, had he been successfully wrought upon, were 
as good [as dead to me and to Borne : and he is one whom our 
legions cannot spare. We have Christians more tban enough 
ali^y in our ranks : a Christian general was not to be endured. 

was additional matter of accusation against Aurelia, and 
made it right that she should die. But sheliad her free choice 
of life, honour, rank, riches^ and, added to all, Mucapor, whose 
equal Borne does not hold, if she would but take them. One 
word spoken, and they were all her own ; with no small chance 
that she should one day be what Livia is. But that one word 
her obstinate superstition would not let her speak.” 

“No, Aurelian; there is that in the Christian superstition 
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that always forbids the uttSnug of that word. D^th to tlie 
Christian: ’ is but another t^d Tor life. Apostasy is the true 
death. You have destroyed the })aiy of Aurelia, but her virtu- 
ous soul is already with Goa. and it is you who have girded upon 
her brow a garland that shall netef aw'ay. Of that much 
may you m^c your boast.” 

“ Piso, I hear with you, and’ shall 5 but there is no other in 
Rome who might say so much.’* ’ • 

Nay. nay, Aurehan, there 1 b^ieveiyeiM^ttothaa youmake 
yourself. To him who is already tSpied ef the axe or the 
beasts do you never deny the lioe!ftit^O^ tongue, Such as it 
then is.” 


"ITi)on piso, and he the husbands of Julia, I can inflict no 
evil, nor permit it to be dbne.” 

“ I would’take shelter, Ahrolianj^iiituer behind my own name, 
luy father’s, nor my wims. I ajma Christian, and such fate as 
may befall the rest I would share. Yet not willingly, for life 
and happiness are dear to me as to you ; and they are dear to all 
these multitudes whom you do now, in the exercise of despotic 
pow’cr, doom to a sudden and abhorred death. Bethink yourself, 
Aureliah, before it bo too late”— 

“ I have bethought myself of it all/’ he replied; and were the 
sufTering ten times more, and the blood to be poured out a thou- 
sand times more, I w^ould draw back not one step. The die has 
been cast ; it has come up as it has, and so must be the game. 1 
listen to no appeal.” 

“Nut from mo,” I replied; “but surely you will not deny a 
hearing to what those innocent jieople may say in their own de- 
fence. That w^ere neither just nor merciful; nor were it like 
Aurolian. There is much which, by their proper organs', lliey 
might say to place before you their faith in the light of truth. 
You have heard what you li.fve received concerning it clflefly 
from the lips of Pronto ; and can he know what he has never 
learned, or tell it unperverted by prejudices black as night ?” 

“ I have alrea^ said,” rejoined the emperor, “ that I w'ould 
hear them, and I will. But it can avail them no more than 
words uttered in the breath of the tempest that is raging up 
from t]^ north. Hear them! This day have I already heard 
them— k>ne of those madmen of theirs who plague tho streets of 
Rome. Passing early by the temple of jilsculai)iu;^ that one 
which stands not an arrow’s flight from tho column of Trajan, I 
came upon a dense crowd of all sorts of persona, listening to a 
gaunt flf^To of a man WW' spoke to them. Soon as 1 came 
a^inst him, and paused on my. horse for the crowed to make way, 
the wild beast who was declairairm shouted to me at the top of 
his voices calling on me ‘hear the word of God w'hich he would 
^eak to me.’ Knowihg him by such jargo%to be a Cliristian, I 
Old as he desued, and there stood, while h^i for my special in- 
struction, laid hare the iniquities and follies of the Roman wor- 
ship; sent the pnesthood, and all who entered their temples, to 
tho infernal regions ; and prophesied against Rome, wteh he 
termed Babylon, that ere so many centuries were gone her walls 
would lie even with the ground, her temples moulder in ruins, 
her langi^e become extmet, and her people confouuded with 
other nations and lost. And all this because I, whom he now 
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called Ahaz and now Nebuchadnezzar, ojjpressed the children of 
God and held them in captivity ; while in the samd breath he 
bid me come on with my chains, gibbets, beasts, crosses, and 
fires, for they were ready, and would rejoice to bear their testi- 
mony in the cause of Christ. As I turned to resume my way, 
his words w ere, ‘ Go on, thou man of pride and blood— go on thy 
way ! The ^tes of hell swing oi)en for thee ! Already the arm 
of the Lord is bared against thee ! the winged lightning strug- 
gles in his hand to smite cthee ! I hear thy cry for mercy w'hicli 

no one answers * and more, till I was beyond the reach of his 

owl’s voice. There was an apiieal, Piso, from this people! What 
think you of it?” 

“ He whom you heard ” I replied, " I know, and know* him to 
be honest and true ; as loyal a subject, too, as liome holds. He 
is led away by his hot and hasty temper both to do and say wdiat 
injures not only him, but all who are joined with him. and the 
cause he defends. He offends the Christians not less than 
others. Judge not all by him. He stands alone. If you wnuld 
hear one w^hom all alike confide in, and who may fitly represent 
the feelings and principles of the whole body of Christians, send 
for Probus. Prom him may you learn, without exaggeration or 
concealment, without reproach of others or undue boasting of 
themselves, what the Christians are, in their doctrines and their 
lives, as citizens of S.ome and loyal subjects of Aurelian^ and 
what, as citizens of heaven and loyal followers of Jesus Christ.” 

The emperor promised to consider it. lie had no other reason 
to deny such favour but the tedium of listening to wiiat could 
profit neither him nor others. 

We then turned towards the nalace, where I saw Livia: now 
as silent and sad as, when in Palmyra, she ^vas lively and gay. 
NoJ^that Aurdlian abates the least of his worship, but that the 
gloom which overshadows him imparts itself to her, and that 
knowing what has befallen Aurelia, she cannot but feel it to be a 
possible thing for the blow to fall elsewhere and nearer. Yet is 
there the same outward show as ever. The palace is still 
thronged, with not Borne only, but by strangers from all quar- 
ters of the empire, anxious to (pay their homage at once to the 
Empress of Borne, to the most beautiful woman in the world — 
such is the language*— and to a daughter of the far-famed Ze- 
nobia. 

The city is now crowded with travellers of all nations, so much 
so that the inns can scarce receive them, and hardly ever before 
was private hospitality so put to all its resources. With all, and 
everywhere, in the streets, at the public baths, in the porticos, 
at the private or public banquet, the Christians are the one ab- 
sorbing topic. And at least this good comes with the evil Jihat thus 
the character of this religion, as compared with that of Borne and 
other faiths, is made “known to thousands who might otherwise 
never have heard of it, or have felt interest enough in it to exa- 
mine its claims. It leads to a large demand for and sale of our 
sacred books. The copyists can hardly supply them so fast as the/ 
are wanted. Por in the case of any dispute or conversation, it is 
common to hear the books themselves referred to, and then 
called in as witnesses for or against a statement made. And 
pleasant enough is it to see how clear the general voice is on our 
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side— especially with the strangers — ^how indignant they are, for 
the most part, that violence, to the extreme of another Decian 
persecute, should be so much as dreamt of. Would that the 
same could be said of our citizens and countrymen ! A large 
proportion of thcm^ indeed, embrace the same liberal sentiinents, 
but a greater part, if not for extreme violence, are yet for oppres- 
sion and suppression ; and I dare not sav how many for all that 
Aurolian himself designs. Among the lower orders especially, 
a ferocious and bloodthirsty spirit breaks out in a thousand ways, 
that fills the bosom both with grief and terror. 

The clouds are gathering over u^ Pausta, heavy and black, 
with the tempest pent up within. The thunders are rolling in 
the distance, and each hour coming nearer and nearer. Whom 
the lightnings shall strike, how vain to conjecture ! Would to 
God that Julia were anywhere but here ! For, to you I may 
say it, I cannot trust Aurelian ; yes, Aurclian himself I may, 
but not Aurelian the tool of Fronto. Farewell. 


LETTER IX. 

FBOM PISO TO FAUSTA. 

WirEN I turned from the palace of Aurelian, and again took 
iny way towards the Ccelian, I did it in the belief that before the 
dav should end, edicts against the Christians would be published. 
I found, as I conversed wHth many whom I mot in the w'ay, that 
from other sources the same opinion had hccomo common. In 
one manner or another, it had (jome abroad that measures had 
been resolved upon by the emperor, and would soon be put in 
force. Many, indeed, do not give the least credit to the rumours, 
and beUeve that they all spring from the violent language of 
Fronto, which has been reported us that of Aurelian. You may 
w’onder that there should bo >«»ch unciTtainty respecting a sfreat 
design like this. But you mast remember that Aurelian has of 
late .shrouded himself in a studied obscurity. Not a despot in 
the despotic lands of Asia keeps more secret counsel than he, or 
leans less upon the opinion or advice of others. All that is done 
throughout the vast compass of the empire springs from him 
alone— all the affairs of foreira and dependent kingdoms are ar- 
ranged and determined by him. As for Italy and the capital, 
they arc mere playthings in his hand. Youa.sk if the senate 
does not still exist? I answ'er, it docs; but as a man exists 
whom a palsy has made but half alive : the body is there, but the 
soul is gone, and even the body is asleep. The senators, with all 
becoming gravity, assemble themselves at the Capitol, and what 
time they sleep not away the tedious hours in their ivory chairs, 
they debate such high matters as, “ Whether the tax, w hich this 
year falls heavy upon Capua by reason of a blast upon the grapes, 
shall be lightened or remitted!”— or “Whether the petition of 
the Milanese, for the construction, at the public expense, of a 
granary, shall bo answ'ercd favourably !” or ‘Whether V.F.Naso 
shall be granted a new trial after defeat at the highest court !” 
Not that there Is not virtue in the senate— some dignity, some 
respect and love for the liberties of Rome— witness myself ; but 
that the emperor has engrosssed the whole empire to himself, and 
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nothing is left for that body but to keep alivo the few remaining 
forms of ancient liberty, by assembling as formerly, taking 
care of whatever insignificant affairs are intrusted to^hem. Iii 
^ great movement like this against the Christians, Aiirelian does 
not 80 much as recognize their existence. No advice is asked, 
no co-operation. And the less is he disposed to communicate 
with them in the present instance, i>erhai)s, from knowing so 
well that the measure would find no favour in their eyes, but 
would, on the contrary, bo violently opi)oscd. Everything, ac- 
cordingly, originates in Hie sovereign will of Aurelian, and is 
carried into effect by his arm wielding the total power of this 
boundless empire; being now, what it has been his boast to 
make it, co-extensive with its extremest borders as they were in 
the time of tlie Antonincs. There is no power to resist him ; 
nor are there many who dare to utter their real opinions, least 
of all a senator or a noble. A beggar in the street may do it 
ivith better chance of its being respected, if agreeable to him, 
and of escaping rebuke, or worse, if it be unpalatable. To the 
people he is still, as ever, (xmrteous and indulgent. 

lucre is throughout the city a strange silence and gloom, as if 
in expectancy of some great calamity, or of some event of dark 
and uncertain character. The Christians go about their affairs 
as usual, not ceasing from any labours, nor withdrawing from 
the scene of danger; but with firm step and serious air keep on 
their way as if conscious of the great part which it is theirs to 
act, and resolved that it shall not suffer at their hands. Many 
with whom I spoke put on even a cheerful air as they greeted 
me, and after the usual morning’s salutation went on as if things 
were in their usual train. Others, with pale face and quivering 
lip, confessed the inward tumult, and that if they feared naught 
for themselves, there were those at homo, helpless and exposed, 
for yhom the Heart bled, and for whom it could not but show 
si^s of fear. 

1 met the elder Demetrius. TTis manly and thoughtful coun- 
tenance, though it betrayed nothing of weakness, was agitated 
with suppressed emotion. He Is a man full of courage, but full of 
sensibility too. His affections are warm and tender as those of a 
girl. He asked me “ what T could inform him of the truth of 
the rumours which were now ailoat of the most tcrrilic charac- 
ter.” I saw where his heart was as he spoke, and answered him, 
as you may believe, with pain and reluctance. I knew, indeed, 
that the whole truth would soon break upon him ; it was a fool- 
ish weakness ; but I could hardly bring nwself to toll him what 
a few hours would probably reveal. I told him, however, 
all that I had just learnt from Aurelian himself, and which, as 
he made no reserve with regard to me, nor enjoined conceal- 
ment I did not doubt was fully resolved upon, and would be 
speedily put in force. As I siioko, the countenance of the Greek 
grew pale beyond its lisual hue of paleness. Ho bent Ills head, 
as in perplexed and anxious thought ; the tears Avere ready to 
overflow as he raised it after a moment, and said, 

** Piso, I am but recently a Christian. I know nothing of this 
religion but its beauty and truth. It is what I have ever longed 
for, and now that I possess it, I value it far more than life. 
But,”— ho paused a moment—" I have mingled but little with 
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the Christians ; I know scarcely any ; I am ignorant of what 
they require of those who belong to their number in such emer- 
gencies. t am ready to die myself rather than shrink from a 
bold acknowledgment of wliat in my heart I believe to be the 
divines! truth ; but my wife and my children !— must they, too, 
meet these dangers? My wife has become what I am; my 
children arc but infants; a Greek vessel sails to-morrow for 
Scio, where dwells in peaceful security the father of my wife, 
from whom I received her, almost to his distraction : her death 
would be his immolation. Should I o#end ” 

“ Surely not,” 1 replied. “ 11^ :is I believe will happen, the edicts 
of the emperor should be puolished to-day, put them on board 
to-night, and let to-morrow see them floating on the Mediter- 
ranean. We are not all to stand still and hold our throats to 
the knife of this iraiierial butcher.” 

“God be thanked I” said Demetrius, and grasping my hand 
with fervour, turned quickly and moved in the direction of his 
home. 

Soon aftc^ seated witli Julia and Prohus— he had joined me 
as T parted Irom Demetrius — I communiciitcd to her all that I 
had heard at the palace. It neither surprised nor alarmed her. 
lint she could not repress her grief at tlic prospect spread out 
before us of so much suffering to the innocent. 

“ How hard- is this,” said she, “to be called to bear such testi- 
mony as must now he borne to truth ! These Christian multi- 
tudes, so many of whom have but just adopted their new faith 
and 1 if. gun to taste of the ideasurcs it imparts, all eiy eying in 
sucii harmony and quietness their rich hlessings— with many 
thoir only blcssinj^s— how hard for them, all at once, to seo 
the foundations of thedr peace broken up, and their very lives 
clamoured for ! rulers and peoi'l * setting upon them as troops 
of wild beasts ! It demands almost more faifli than can 
boast/, to sit here without complaint a witness of such wTong. 
How stranjje. Probus, that life should bo made so diflicult! — 
that not a single possession worth having can be secured without 
>0 much either of labour or endurance ! 1 wonder if this is ever 
to cease on earth ?” 

“ 1 can hardly suppose that it will,” said Probus. “ Labour 
and sutfering, in some of their forms, scorn lx)th essential to the 
perfection of man. My arm w ould he w eak as a rush were it 
never moved; hut exercised, and you see it is nervous and 
strong ; plied like a smith’s, and it grows to be hard as iron and 
capable of miracles. So it is with any faculty of the mind you 
may select ; the harder it is tasked the more w^orthy it becomes ; 
and without tasking at all, it is worth nothing. So seems to me, 
it is with the whole character. In a smooth and even lot its 
Worth never would ho known, and wo should respect it neither 
in ourselves nor in others. Greatness and worth come only of 
collision and conflict. Ijct our path be strewed with roses, and 
soft southern gales ever blow, and earth send up of her own 
jMJcord our ready-prepared nutriment, and mankind would be 
but one huge multitude of Sybarites, dissolved in sloth and 
effeminacy. If no difliciilty opposed, no labour were, exacted, 
both body and mind wore dead. Hence it is, wo may believe, 
that man must everywhere labour even for the food which is 
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necessary to mere existence. Life is made dear to us by air 
instinct— we shrink from nothing as we do from the mere thought 
of non-Gxistenco ; but still it is death or toil — that is the alterna- 
tive. So that labour is thus insured wherever man is found, and 
it is this that makes him what ho is. Then he is made, more- 
over, so as to crave not only food, but knowledge as much, and 
also virtue ; but between hmi and both these objects there are 
interposed, for the same reason, doubtless, mountains of diili- 
culty, which he must clamber up and over, before he can bask in 
the ineasant fields that litf" beyond, and then a.scend the distant 
mountain-tops, from which but a single step removes him from 
the abode of God. Doubt it not, lady, that it is never in vain 
and for naught that man labours and suffers ; but that the good 
which redounds is in proportion to what is undergone, and more 
than a compensation. If in these times of darkness and fear, 
suffering is more, goodness and faith are more also. There arc 
Christians and men made by such trials, that are never made olse*r 
w^here or otherwise, nor can be ; just as the arm of Hercules could 
not be but by the lalxiurs of Hercules. What says Macer ? Why, 
oven this, that God is to be thanked for this danger, for that the 
church needs it ! The brief prosperity it has ciijoyed since the 
time of Valerian and Macrianus, has corrupted it, and it must 
be purged anew, and tried by fire ! I think not that ; but I 
think this, that if suffering ever so extreme is ordained, there 
will Ix) a virtue begotten in the souls of the sufferers, and abroad 
through them, that shall prove it not to have been in vain.” 

“I can believe what you say,” said Julia; “at least I can 
believe in the virtue ascribed to labour and the collision with 
difficulty. Suffering is passive; may it not be that wo may come 
to place too much merit in this ?” 

It i.s not to be doubted that we may,” replied Probus. ** The 
temptation to do so is great. It Is easy to suffer. In compari- 
son with labour and duty — ^life-long labour and duty — ^it is a light 
service. Yet it carries with it an imposing air, and is too apt to 
take to itself all the glory of the Christian’s coiir.se. Many who 
have lived as Christians but indifferently, have, in the hour of 
persecution, and in the heat of that hour, rushed upon death, 
and home it well, and before it cxtremc.st torture, and ga ined the 
crown of martyrdom and the name of saint — a crow'n not ahva.y.s 
without spot, a name not always holy. He w ho suffers for Christy 
must sufler with simplicity, oven as ho has lived with simplicity. 
And when he has lived so, and endured the martyr’s death at 
last, that is to be accounted but the last of many acts of duty 
which are essentially alike ; unless it may bo, that in many a pre- 
vious conflict over temptation, and the world, and sin, there was 
a harder victory won, and a harder duty done, than when the 
flames consumed him, or the beasts tore him limb from limb.” 

“ Yet, Probus,” continued Julia, " among the humble and the 
ignorant, where we cannot suppose that vanity could operate, 
where men have received Christianity only because it seemed to 
them just the faith they needed, and who, then, when it has been 
required that they renounce it. they will not do it, but hold 
steadfastly to what they regard the truth of God, and for it take 
with meekness and patience all manner of torture, and death 
itself— there is surely hero great virtue! Suffering here ha.. 
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great worth, and sots upon the soul the seal of God. Is it not 
so?” 

Most assuredly it is,” answered Probus, " Oh, there is no 
virtue on earth greater than theirs. When dragged from their 
quiet homes— unknown, obscure, despised, solitary— wit h not one 
sympathizing eye to look on upon their sulferings— nith none to 
record their name— none to know it, even— they do, neverthe- 
less, without faltering, keep true to their faith, hugging it to 
them the closer the more it is tried to tear them asunder — this, 
this, is virtue the greatest on earth ! IMs a testimony borne to the 
truth of whatever cause is thus supported, that is daily bringing 
forth its fruits, in the conviction and conversion of multitudes. 
It is said, that in the Pecian ixersecution, it was the fortitude 
and patience, under the most cruel sufferings, of those humble 
Christians, whom no one knew, who came none know whence, 
and who were dying out of a pure inward love of the faith they 
professed, that fell upon the hearts of admiring thousands with 
more than the force of miracle, and was the cause of the great 
and sudden growth of our numbers which then took place. 
Still, suffering and dying for a faith, is not unimpeachable evi- 
dence of its truth. There have been those who nave died and 
suffered for idolatries the most abhorred. It is proof, indeed, not 
at all of truth itself, but only of the deep sincerity of him who 
professes it.” 

“ Yes,” replied tlulia, “ I see that it is so. But then it is a pre- 
sumption in behalf of truth, strong almost as miracles done for 
it, when so many— multitudes— in different ages, in the humblest 
condition of life, hesitate not to die rather than renounce their 
faith in a religion like this of Christianity; which panders to hot 
one of man’s passions, appetites, or weaknesses, but is the severest 
censor of morals the world has e *or seen ; which requires a virtue 
and a purity in its disciples such as no philosopher ever dai^d to 
impose upon his scholars ; and whose only promise is immor- 
tality. and even that an immortality never to be separated from 
the idea of retribution, as making a part of it. They who will 
suffer and die for such a religion, do by that act work as effect- 
ively for it as their Master by the signs and wonders which he 
did. If Christianity were like many of the forms of Paganism ; 
or if it ministered to the cravings of our sensual nature, as we 
can conceive a religion might; if it made the work of life light, 
and the reward certain and glorious ; if it relieved its followers 
of much of the suffering, and fear, and doubh that oppress others 
—it would not be surprising that men should bear much for its 
sake ; and their doing so, for what appealed so to their selfish- 
ness, would be no evidence, at all to be trusted, of its truth. But 
as it is, they who die for it, afford a presumption in belief of it, 
that assails the reason almost, or quite, with the force of demon- 
stration. So, I remember well, my reason was impressed by what 
I used to hear from Paul of the sufferings of the early Chris- 
tians.” 

While Julia had been saying these things, it had seemed to 
mo as if there was an unusual commotion in the streets ; and as 
she ended I was about to look for the cause of it, when the hasty 
steps of several running through the hall leading from the main 
entrance of the house prevented mo, and Milo, breathless, fol- 
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lowed by others of the household, rushed into the apcartment 
where wo sat, ho exolaiminjr, with every mark of fear and hor- 
ror upon his countenance, 

“ Ah, sir ! it is all just as I was told by Curio it would 1)0— the 
edicts are published on the Capitol. The peoi>le arc going about 
the streets now in crowds, talking loud and furiously ; and before 
night they say the Christians will all bo delivered to their plea?- 
sure.” 

Soon as Milo could pause, T asked him if he had read or seen 
the edicts. * 

“No, 1 have not,” ho answered; “I heard from Curio what 
they were to be.” 

I told Julia and Probus that such I did not believe was their 
tenor. It did not agree with usage, nor with what I had gathered 
from Aurelian of his designs ; but that their import was pro- 
bably no more than deprivation of a portion of their freedom 
and of some of their privileges. It was the purpose of Aurelian 
first to convert back again the erring multitudes to Paganism, 
for which time must be granted. j 

But my words had no elfetst to calm the a^tation of our slaves, 
who, filled with terror at the reports of IVTilo, and at the confu- 
sion in the streets, had poured into the room, and were showing 
in a thousand ways their affection for us, and their conceni. 
Some of this number are (/hristians, having boon made so by 
the daily conversations which Julia has had with them, and the 
instruction she has given them in the gospels. Most, however, 
are still of that religion in which they were reared, as they are 
natives of the east, of the north, or of Africa. But by all, with 
slight differences, was the same interest manifested in our safety. 
They were ready to do anything for our protection ; and chiefly 
urgent were they that we should that very night escape from 
Bonzo — they could remain in security and defend the palace. 
"When they had thus in their simple way given free expression 
to their affections, I assured them that no immediate danger 
impended, but even if it did. I should not fly from it, but should 
remain where 1 was ; that tne religion for which I might suffer 
was worth to those who held it a great deal more than mere life 
— we could easily sacrifice life for it, if that should be required. 
Some seemed to understand this, others not ; but they then 
retired, silent and calm, because they saw that we were so. 

Soon as they were withdrawn, I proposed to Probus that we 
should go forth and learn the exact truth. We accordingly 
passed to the street, which, as it is one that forms the princi])al 
avenue from this part of the city to the Capitol, we found alive 
with numbers greater than usual, with their fiices turned toward 
that qiiarter. We joined them, and moved with them in the 
same direction. It was a fearful thing, Faiista, even to me, who 
am rarely disturbed by any event, to listen to the language which 
fell on my ear on all sides from tho lii)s of beings who wore the 
same form as myself, and with me have a right to the name of 
man. It was chiefly that of exultation and joy. that at length 
the power of tho state was about to strike at tne root of this 
gr<\v ing evil— that one had taken hold of the work who would 
not leave it, as others had, half accomplished^ but would finish it 
as he had every other to which he had put his hand. 
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“ Now wo shall see what one whose hand bears the sword of a 
true soldier can do, and whether he who has slain nujre foes of 
Eomc abroad than emperor before ever did, cannot do as well by 
enemies at home.” 

“Never doubt it,” said another. “Uefore the ides of the 
month now just come in, not a Christian will bo seen in the 
streets of Borne. They will be swept out as clean as by Varus 
they now arc of other filth. The prefect is just the man for the 
limes. Aurelian could not have been better matched.” 

“ Lucky this,” said still another, as He hurried away, “is it not? 
Three vessels arrived yesterday, stowed thick with wild beasts 
from Africa and Asia. By the gods, there will bo no starving for 
them now ! The only fear will be, that, gorged so, they will lose 
their spirit.” 

“I don’t fear that,” said his older companion: “I remember 
well the same game twenty-five years ago. The fact was then, 
that the taste of human blood whett(j^ it for more and more, and 
though glutted, their rage seemed but to become more savage 
still ; so that, though hunger was fed to the full, and more, they 
fell upon fresh victims with increased fury— with a sort of mad- 
ness, as it were. Such food, ’tis said, crazes them.” 

Others were soon next ua from whom I heard, 

“ lict every soul perish— I care not for that. Or rather I do. 
Lei all die, I say ; but not in this savage ivay. Let it be done by 
a proper accusation, trial, and judgment. Lot profession of 
alhoism bo death by a law, and let the law be executed, and the 
nan v5 will soon die. Tncvitahlc death under a law, for any one 
who assumes the name, would .soon do the work of extermina- 
tion-better than this universal slaughter which I hear is to be 
the way. Thousands are then overlooked in the blind popular 
fury; the work by-and-by ceasoo through weariness ; it is thought 
to be completed — when lo ! as the first fury of the storm is s|>ent, 
they come forth from their hiding-places, and things are but 
little better than before.” 

“ T think with you,” said the younger companion of him who 
had just spoken: “and besides, Bomans need not the further 
instruction in the art of assassination, which such a service 
would impart. Already nothing comes so like nature to a Boman 
as to kill ; kill something— if not a beast, a slave— if there is no 
.slave at hand, a Chri.stian— if no Christian, a citizen. One would 
think we sucked in from our mothers not milk, but blood. If 
Uie state cannot stand secure, a.s our great men say, but by the 
destruction of this people, in the name of the gods let the exe- 
cutioners do the work, not our sons, brothers, and fathers. So, 
too, I say. touching the accursed games at the Flavian and else- 
where. What is the effect but to make of us a nation of man- 
butchers ? as, by the gods, we already are. If the gods send not 
something or somebody to mend us, we shall presently fall upon 
one another and exterminate ourselves.” 

“ Who knows but it is this very religion of the Christians that 
has been sent for that work ?” said a third who had joined the 
two. “ The Christians arc famed for nothing more than for their 
gentleness and care of one another— so at least I hear.” 

“ Who knows, indeed ? ” said the other. “ If it be so, pity it wore 
not found out soon. Aurelian will make short work with them.” 
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In the midst of such conversation, which on every side caught 
our ears as we walked silently along, we came at length to the 
neighbourhood of the Capitol; but so great was the throng of 
the people, who in Borne have naught else to do but to rush togo- 
ther upon every piece of news, that we could not oven come 
within sight of the building, much less of the parchment. 

We accordingly waited patiently to learn from some who might 
emerge from the crowd what the precise amount of the edicts 
might be. We stood not long, before one, struggling and push* 
ing about at all adventut es, red and pulling with his ciforts, 
extricated himself from the mass, and adjusting his dress^ which 
was half tom from his back, began swearing and cursing the 
emperor and his ministers for a parcel of women and fools. 

What is it ?” we asked, gathering about him. “ What have 
yoTi seen ? Did you reach the pillar P ” 

“ Reach it ? I did; but my cloak, that cost yesterday ton good 
aurelians, did not, and here I stand cloakless^* 

“ Well, but the edicts ?" ^ 

‘•'Well, but the edicts ! Be not in a hurry, friend— they are 
w’orth not so much as my cloak. Blank parchment wore just as 
good. I wonder old ‘Sword-in-hand’ didn’t hang up a strip— 
'twould have saved the cxpen.so of a scrivener. If any of you 
hear of a cloak found hereabouts, blue w'ithout, and lined with 
yellow, and trimmed \irith gold, please to note the name sewed on 
beneath the left shoulder, and send it according to the direction, 
and your labour shall not be lost.” 

“But the edicts— the edicts?” 

“ Oh, the edicts ! why, they arc just this ; the Christians are told 
that they must neither assemble together in their houses of wor- 
ship to hear their priests, nor turn the streets into places of wor- 
ship in their stead ; but leave off all their old ways just as fast an 
thej^an, and worship the gods. There’s an edict for you !” 

“ Who is this ? ” said one to Probus. 

“I do not know; he seems sadly disappointed at the emperor’s 
clemency, as he deems it.” 

But what Probus did not know, another who at the moment, 
came up, did ; exclaiming, as ho slapped the disappointed man 
on the shoulder, 

What, old fellow, you here ? — alw'ays where mischief is brew- 
ing! But who ever saw you without Nero and Sylla? What 
lias happened? — and no cloak either?” 

“Nero and Sylla are in their den— for ray cloak, I fear it Is in 
a worse place. But come, give me your arm, and let us return. 
I thought a lino business was opening, and so ran up to see. But 
it’s all a sham.” 

“ It’s only put off,” said his companion, as they W'alkcd away ; 
“ jrour dogs will have enough to do before the month is lialf out 
—if Pronto knows anything.” 

“ That is one, I see,” said no who had spoken to Probus, “ who 
breeds hounds for the theatres : I thought I had scon him ' 
before. His ordinary stock is not less than five hundred blood- 
hounds. He married the sister of the gladiator Sosia. His name 
is Hanno.” 

Having heard enougl^we turned away and sought again the 
Coelian. You thus see, Pausta, what Rome is made of, and into 
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wliat hands we may all come. Do you wonder at my love of 
^hristianilv ?— at my zeal for its progress? Unless it prosper, 
unless it take root and spread through this people, their fate is 
sealed-“to my mind with the same certainty as if I saw their 
doom written upon the midnight sky in letters of fire. 

Their own wickedness will break them in pieces, and destroy 
them. It is a weight beneath which no society can stand. It 
must give way in general anarchy and ruin. But my trust is. 
that, in sopite of Aurelian and of all o^her powder, this faith will 
'go on its way. and so infuse itself into the mass as never to be 
dislodged, anaw'ork out its perfect regeneration. 

By this decree of the emperor, then, which was soon publLshed 
in every part of the capital, the Christians are prohibited from 
assembling together for purposes of worship ; their churches are 
closed, and their preachers silenced. 

One day intervenes between this and the first day of the week, 
the day on which the Christians, al? you may, perhaps, know, 
assemble for their worship. In the mean lime, it will he deter- 
mined what course shall be pursued. 

Those days have passed, Fausta, and before I seal my letter I 
will add to it an account of them. 

Immediately upon the publication of the emperor’s decrees, 
the Christians throughout the city communicated with each 
other, and resolved, their places of worship being all closed and 
guarded, to assemble secretly, in some spot to be selected, both 
lor worship and to determiiio wliat was to he done, if anything, 
to shield themselves from the greater evils which threatened. 
The place selected was the old ruins where the house of Macer 
stands. “ There still remains,' cv.' Macer urged, “a vast circular 
apartment, partly below anri partly above the surface of the 
ground, of massy w'alls, without Avindows, remote froni the 
streets, and so surrounded by fallen walls, and columns, and rub- 
bish, as to be wholly buried from the sight. The entrance to it 
was through his dwelling, and the rooms beyond. Kesortiiig 
thither when it should be dark, and seeking his house singly and 
by different avenues among the ruins, tliore would be little 
chance of observation and disturbance.” MaceFs counsel was 
accepted. 

On llic evening of the first day of the week— -a day which, 
since I had returned from the east to Borne, had ever come to me 
laden with both pleasure and profit— I took my way, under cover 
of a night without star or moon, and doubly dark by rea.son of 
clouds that hung black and low", to the appointed place of assem- 
bly. The cold winds of autumn were driving m fitful blasts 
through the streets, striking a chill into the soul as w'ell as the 
body. They seemed ominous of that black and bitter storm 
that was even now beginning to break in sorrow and death upon 
the followers of Christ. Before 1 reached the ruins, the rain fell 
in heavy drops, and the wind w’as rising and swelling into a tem- 
pest. It seemed to me, in the frame I was then in, better than a 
calm. It W’as, moreover, a wall of defence against such os might 
be disposed to track and betray us. 

Entering by the door of M<aceFs cell, I passed through many 
dark and narrow apartments, following the noise of the steps of 
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some who were going before me, till at length I emerged into the 
vaulted hall spoken of by Macer. It was lofty and spa(!ioiis, and 
already filled with fijmres of men and women, whom the dim 
light of a few lamps, maced upon the fragments of the fallen ar- 
chitecture, just enabled me to discern, and distinguish from the 
masses of marble and broken columns which strewed the inte- 
rior, and which, when they afforded a secure footing, were co- 
vered with the assembled worshippers. The footsteps of those 
who were the last to ent^ soon died away upon the ear, and 
deep silence ensued, unbroken by any sound save that of the 
sighs and weeping of such as could not restrain their feelings. 

it was intermitted by the voice of one who said, 

‘‘That the Christians of Rome were assembled here by agree- 
ment, to consult together concerning their afi&lFS, which now, 
by reason of the sudden hostility of Aurelian, set oil by the Pagan 
priesthood, had assumed a dark and threatening tepeet. It was 
needful so to consult, that it might be well ascertained whether 
no steps could be taken to ward off the impending evil, and if 
not, in what manner and to what extent we might ho able to 
protect ourselves. But before this be done.” he oontinued, 
‘‘let us all first, with one heart, seek the blessing of God. 
To-day, Christians, for the first time within the memory of the 
younger portion of this a.ssembly, have we by the wicked poAver 
of the state been shut out of those temples Avhere Wo have been 
M'ont to offer up our seventh-day worship. Here there is none 
to alarm or interrupt. Let us give our first hour to God. So 
shall the day not be lost, nor the enemy wholly prevail.” 

“ That is right,” said another. “ It is what we all ivish. Let 
Prohus speak to us and nray for us.” 

“Felix! Felix!” cried other voices in different parts of the 
room. 

“ Not so, but Probus ! Probus !” shouted a far greater number. 

“ Who does not know,” cried a slirill voice elevated to its ut- 
most pitch, “that Prohus is a folloAVor of Paul of Samosata?” 

“ And who does not know,” responded he who had firsst spoken, 
“ that Felix follows after Plato and Plotinus? — Pagans both !” 

“And what,” said the sham voice of Macer— “what if both be 
true ? Who dare say that Felix is not a Christian ?— who dare 
say that Probus is not a Christian ? and if they are Christians, who 
shall dare to say they may not speak to Christians ? Probus Avas 
first asked, and let Probus stand forth.” 

The name of Prohus was then uttered as it were by the Avhole 
assembly. 

As he moved toward a more central and elevated spot, the same 
mean and shrill voice that had first charged him. again was heard, 
advising that no hymn nor chant be sung. “ Tno Roman watch 
is now abroad, ana despite the raging of the storm, their ears 
may catch the sound and the guard be upon us.” 

‘‘Let them come, then !” shouted Macer ; “let them ^me ! 
Shall any fear of man or of death frighten us away from the wor- 
ship of God ? What death more glorious than if this moment 
those doors gave way, and the legions of Aurelian poured in ? 
Praise God and Christ, Christians, in the highest note you can 
raise, and let no cowardice seal your lips or abate your breath.” 

The voice of Prohus, now heard in jirayer, brought a deep si- 
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ijoul needs. Let us meet, then, this new i^d hmsf trial m b part 
of the providence of God, as a part of tharaiirs^iill^s plan — the 
lines or which are in .so ^eat part hidden dtar Oy^sr—hy 
which he educates his children for eternity, ahd*.|itbjihe ‘same , 
lime, and by the same mean^Htrepares and transmits^Q. future 
generations the richest. blesnStfis^ If we, Christians. ^for 
tlie cause of truth and «od, M ns be cheered by the thtd%hji. 
that hy our suffei^s our children and diildren’s children strC 
made to inherit thai truth, and brought intp the family of God. 
If our blood is poured ^t like wateriftet us remember that it 
serves to fertilize that soil out of which divine nutriment shall 
grow for generations yet unborn, whom it shallvpouri8h..ii2» unto 
eternal life. Let your hearts then he stroimviiitim 
not, nor fear ; God will be with you. and his 9 pirii\$ 0 li||^K^^ 
“Hut why do I say these things? Why do I ejdppSIm 
courage? For when was it known that the follo3i|M^|^p9iYist 
shrunk from the patli of duty, thjE^ugh it were 
of death ? When and in whaialje'Jw^those DeeM|||^w who 
should bear witness to the tru^ aha it witlrlNil^ 

Tljcre have been those who ih tix]:EC^;or'^p6rsecution ‘ ^ nilMh 

away ; but for one apostate therb beea;%thousaud 
Wc have been, I i^ay rather affirmi toO: of.life^too 

lavish of our blood. There has been, in formc)(^,^^cs, hot only a 
willingness— a redness to die for Christ/vtfiit^ an eagerness. 
Christians have not<^aited to be searched for and fpuud by the 
ministers of Eoman ^wer j they have for- 

war«l i they liave gone. ]5t» of their ovim aobmt^^ ine tribunal, 
and proclaimed their |^t|i, and1nvitedthe>dbatn at which nature 
trembles and revpltsie &^'fihaU we blame this divine ardour — 
this more than humM^pgtempt of suffering ;tod death— this 
burning zeal for th&.p!lig||puse of our Mas^p I^et us rather 
honour ^o^revere ii ad^l^per truly divinS^l^^of more than 
mortal foi^ But let^uhUcjust; to' ml. A^iilo <lve hopoUr the 
courage and^elf-sacridomgl^e^iCi^, require 

that all should be such, who^ loving 

Christ not loss iu%eiFne^s,\^mhi^f^ in 

which others glory. Ye need and women, 

yourselves rush to the tribunal duh feel that 

you are Christ’s indeed. It is liw Christian 

:>'ou must also be a martyr. n6lv>&9nw hot, impa- 
tiently to seek for the rack if/ when - 

sought, and found and arraighfa^y^ 

you deny not nor renounce y<W name^. 

and with your dying breath slmt you 

gladly encounter torture and dmu^ seeking 

the martyr’s crown !. Wait tiU ynit^{ffeQ||M; Goa kn(^eth,aiia 
he alone, whom he would have tc^mhil^hiiu by that death . 
which is so much more to be oovetea L^veall in the 
hand of Providence. You that are Tty^ TOffhOL' "fear not that, 
though later, the gates of h^en shall open for 

you. Many ore the paths that lead to lyMjilBM;; vBesides, 
shall all rush upon certaiu'-death ? Wei?e Sffl ,mdpyik where 
then were the soed of the church ? They Wfi6-live, and by their 
life consecrate to holiness and God, sho#rhait^tl|iey lire nis, do 
no less for their Master jmd his cause than do tfisy whO die for 
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that cause. Nay, His easier to die well than to live well. Tho 
cross which wo hear through a long lile of faithful service, is a 
heavier one than that which we bear as wq go up our Calvary. 
Leave all, then, Christian men and women, in the hands of (hxl 
Seek not death nor life. Shun not life nor death. Say each, ‘ Hero, 
Lord, is thy .servant ; do with him as shall seem to thee goo<l.’ 

“And now. Christians, how shall we receive the edict of Aure- 
lian ? It silences our preachers, it closes our churches. What 
now Ls the duty of the Christians of Rome ?” 

Soon as this question^Avas proposed by Probus, many voices 
from various parts of the room gave in their judgments. At first 
the opinions expressed differed on many points, but as the dis- 
cussion was prolonged, the difference grew less and less, till 
unanimity seemed to be attained. It was agreed at lengtli, that 
it was right to conform to the edict so far as this : “ That they 
would not i)reach openly in the streets nor elsewhere. They 
would at first, and scrupulously, conform to the edict in its letter 
and spirit, until they had seen what could bo done by appeals 
both te the emperor and the senate, but maintaining at the same 
time that if their appeals were vain, if their churches were not. 
restored to them, with liberty to assemble in them as formerly, 
and for the same purposes, then they would take the freedom 
that w’as not granted, and use it as before, and abide by the issue ; 
no nower of man .should close their mouths as ambassadors of 
Gou, as followers of Christ, and, through him, reformers of tlie 
world. They would .<!pcak, they wwld preach and pray, though 
death w'ere the immediate reward.” 

In this determination I heartily agreed, as both moderate and 
yet firm ; as show ing respect for the i)ow;ers that are over us, and 
at the same time asserting our own rights and declaring our 
purpose to stand by them. But so thought not all. lor no 
soffacr w^asthe opinion of the assembly declared, than Macer 
broke forth : — * 

“ I have heanV' said he, “the judgment which has been pro- 
nounced. But I hke it not : I agree not to it. Shall the minis- 
ter of Christ, the ambassador of God, a messenger from Heaven 
to earth, hold his peace at the behest of a man, though he be au 
emperor, or of ten thousand men, were all emperors ? Not 
though every Christian in Home subscribed to this judgment— 
not though every Christian in the world assented to it— w ould I. 
Is Christ to receive law s of Aurelian ? Is the cause of God and 
truth to be postponed to that of the empire, and posterity to die 
of hunger because we refuse to till the earth ? We arc God's 
spiritual husbandmen ; the heart of Home is our field of labour ; 
it is already the eleventh hour; the last' days are at hand- 
and shall we forbear our toil? — shall we 'withdraw our hand 
from the plough ? — shall we cease to proclaim the glad tidings 
of salvation, because the doors of our churches are closed ? 
Not sa Christians, by the blessing of God, shall it be with 
me. While the streets of Home and her door-stones will 
serve me for church and pulpit, and while my tongue is left 
unwrenched from my mouth, will I not cease to declare Jesus 
Christ and him crucified ! Think you Aurelian will abate his 
wrath, or change his purpo.ses of death, for all your humble su- 
ing ?— that cringing and fawning will turn aside the messengers 
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oftlcalh? Believe it not. Ye know not Aurelian. More would 
you gain with him, did the faith of the peace-lovinij Jesus allow 
it. il yo went forth in battle array, and disputed this great ques- 
tion in the streets of Borne sword in hand! More would ye 
gain now, if yo sent a, word of defiance, denying his right to in- 
ti ri>osc between God and his people, between Christ and his 
church, and daring him to do his worst, than by this tame sur- 
render of your rights, this almost base denial of your Master. 
No sooner sliall to-morrow’s sun havn risen, than on the very 
.ste])s of the Capitol will I preach Christ, and hurl the damnation 
of God upon this bloody emperor and his bloody people.” 

“ Oil, Macer ! Macer 1 cease, ceiise ! ” cried a woman’s voice 
from the crowd. “ You know not what you say 1 Already have 
your harsh words put new bitterness into Aurelian’s heart, 
rorbear, as you love Christ and us.” 

“ Woman,” replied Mjicer, “ for such your voice declares you 
to be, I do love both Christ and you ; and it is because I love you 
that I aim to set aside this faithless judgment of the Boman 
Christians. But when I say I love you, and the believers in 
lh»ine, I mean your souls, not your bodies. I love not your 
sately, nor your peace, nor your outward comforts ; your houses, 
nor your wealth, nor your children, nor your* lives, nor anything 
that is yours, which the eye can see or the hands handle. I love 
your touls, and besides them nothing. And while it is them 1 
love, and for them am bound in the spirit as a minister of Christ, 
I liny not hold my peace, nor hide myself, for that there is a lion 
in .iie path. As a soldier of the cross, I will never floe. Though 
at the last day I hear no other word of nmise from Him the 
Judge — and no other shall 1 hear, for my Pagan sins weigh me 
down — down — help, Jjord ! or ! perish !” — Macer’s voice here 
took the tone of deepest agony; he seemed for a time wholly 
lost, standing still, with i»utstretched arms and uplifted %ye. 
After a long pause, he suddenly resumed : “ What did I say ? 
It was this: though I hoar no other word of praise from my 
Judge as I stand at his judgment-seat, 1 trust 1 shall hear this, 
that 1 did not floe nor hide myself, that I was no coward, but a 
bold and fearless soldier of the cross, ready at any time and at all 
times to suffer for the souls of my brethren.” 

Think not, Macer,” said Probiis, “ that we shrink at the pros- 
pect of danger. But we would be not only bold and unshrinking, 
but wise and prudent. There is more than one virtue goes to 
make the Christian man. W^o think it right and wise first to 
apueal to the emperor’s love of justice. \Ve think it might 
redound greatly to our advantage if w'c could obtain a public 
hearing before Aurelian, so that from one of our own side he 
might hear the truth in Christ, and then judge whether to beliove 
so was hurtful to the state, or deserving of torture and death.” 

As well. Probus,” replied Macer, might you preach the fluth 
of Christ in the ear of the adder— to the very stones of the high- 
ways ! Aurelian turned from a settled purpose ! — ^ha ! ha ! — ^you 
have not served. Probus, under him in Gaul and Asiik as others 
have. Never did the arguments of his legions, and his great 
ofilcers on the other side, serve but to intrench him the more 
impregnably on his own. He knows not what the word change 
means. But w ere this possible and of good hope, it shows not 
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that plain and straight path to which my spirit poinls, and which, 
therefore, I must travel. Is it right to hearken to man rather 
than (^d ? That to me is the only question. (Shall Aureliaii 
silence the ambassador of God and Christ ? Shall man wrestle 
and dii^ute it with the Almighty ? To me, Christians, it would 
be a crime of deeper dye than the errors of my Pagan youth, did 
I chain my tongue, were it but for an hour, at the command of 
Aurclian. I have a light within, and it is that I must obey. I 
reason not— I weigh not probabilities— I balance not argiiment 
^inst argument : I feel ! — and that I take to be the instinct of 
Uod, the inspiration of his holy Spirit ; and as I feel, so am I 
bound to act.” 

It was felt to be useless to reason with this impetuous and self- 
willed man. He must be left to work out his own path through 
the surrounding perils, and bear whatever evil his violent rash- 
ness might draw upon his head. Yet his are those extreme and 
violent opinions and feelings which are so apt to carry away the 
multitude, and it was easy to see that a large proportion of the 
assembly went with him. Another occasion was given for their 
e^mression. 

Wheii it had been determined that the edicts should be observed 
80 far as to refrain from all imblic preaching and all assembling 
together, till the emperor had been first api)ealcd to, it then 
became a question in w hat manner the emperor slioiildf)c ap- 
proached, and by whom, in behalf of the w hole body. And no 
sooner had Macer ceased, than the same voice which had first 
brought those charges against Probus was again heard— the voice, 
as I have since learned, of a friend of Felix, and an exorcist. 

“ If it be now determined,” said the voice, “ that we appeal to 
the clemency bf the emperor in order to avert from our heads the 
evil that seems to be more than threatened, let it be done by sfune 
one Who, in his faith may fitly represent the great body of Christ’s 
followers. Whether the emperor shall feel well inclined towards 
us or not, will it not greatly depend upon the manner in which 
the truth in Christ shall he set forth, and whether, ^y means of 
the principles and doctrines that shall be shown to oelong to it 
and constitute it, it shall be judged by him to be of hurtful or 
beneficial tendency ? ^ ow, it is well known to all how variously 
Christ is received and interpreted in Pome. As received by some, 
his gospel is one thing ; as received by others, it is another and 
quite a different thing. Who can doubt that our prospect of a 
jSivourable hearing with Aurclian will bo an encouraging one, 
in the proportion that he shall perceive our opinions to agree 
with those which have already been advanced in the schools of 
philosophy, especially in that of the divine Plato ? This a^ee- 
ment and almost identity has, ever since the time of Justin, been 
pointed out and learnedly defended. They who perceive this 
':“?;naent, and rest in it as their faith, now constitute the greater 
Christian world. Let him, then, who is to bespeak 
emperor’s good-will be, as iu good sooth he ought to 
» . opinions. As to the declaration that has been made 
as much a Christian as another, whatever the difference 
St ^h may be, I cannot receive it ; and he who made the de- 
clar^on I doubt would scarce abide by it, since, as I learn, he is 
a worehipper and follower of that falsehearted interloper pJova- 
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tian. The Puritans least of all arc apt to regard with favour 
those who hold not with them. Let Pelix, then, who. if any now 
living in Home, may stand forward as a specimen of what Christ’s 
religion is in both its doctrine and its life— let Felix plead our 
cause with Aureliaii.” 

The same difference of feeling and opinion manifested itself as 
before. Many voices immediately cried out, “ Yes, yas, Felix — 
let Felix speak for us ! ” while others, from every part of the 
room, were heard shouting out, “ Probus, Probus — let Probus 
be our advocate!” 

At length the confusion subsided, as a single voice made itself 
heard above the others, and caught their attention. 

“ If Felix, O Christians, as has just been attirmed, represents 
the opinions which arc now most popular in the Christian world, 
at least here in Home, Probus represents those which arc more 
ancient” lie was instantly interrupted. 

“ How long ago,” cried another, “ lived Paul of Samosata ?” 

“ When died the heretic Sabellius?” added still another. 

“ Or Praxcas ?” said a third ; or “ Thijodotus ? or Artomon ?” 

“ These,” replied tlic first, soon as he could find room for utter- 
ance— ‘Hhese are, indeed, not of the earliest age, but they from 
n bom they learned their faith are of that age, namely thefapostles 
and the great Master of all.” 

“ Heresy,” cried out one who had spoken before, “always dates 
from the oldest : it never has less age or authority than that of 
Christ.” 

“ Christians ! Christians MacePs stentorian voice was now 
heard towering above the tumult— “ AVhat is it ye would have P 
"What are these distinctions about which ye difn)uto? What 
liavethey to do with the matt^'r now in hand ? How would one 
doctrine ortho other, in such maiters, w^eigh with Aurelian more 
than straws or feathers ? Put if these arc stark naught, and less 
than naught, there are other questions pertinent to the time, 
nay, whicdi the time forces upon us, and about which wo should 
be well agreed, A new age of persecution has arisen, and the 
church is about to be sifted, and the wheat separated from the 
chad— the first to be, gathered into the garners of God, the last 
to be burned up in fire unquenchable. Now is it to be proved 
who are Christ’s and who are not— who will follow him, bearing, 
their cross, to some new Calvary, and who, saving their lives, 
shall yet lose them ? Who knows not the evil that in the time of 
Hccius, yes, and before and since too, fell upon the church from 
the so easy reception and restoration of those who in an hour of 
weakness and fear denied their Master and his faith, and bowed 
the knee to the gods of Home ? Here is the danger against 
which we are to guard ; from this quarter— not from any other 
of vain jargon concerning natures, essences, and modes of being — 
arc we to look for those fatal inroads to be made upon the purity 
of the gospel, that cannot but draw along >vith them corruption 
and rum. Of what stuff will the church then be made, when 
they who are its ministers, deacons, and bishops, shall be such as, 
when danger showed itself, relapsed into idolatry, and soon as 
the clouds had drifted by, and the winds blew soft, came forth 
again into the calm sunshine, renounced their idolatry, and again 
professing Christ, were received to the arms of the church, and 
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even to the communion of the body and blood of our Lord ? 
Christians, the great Novatian is he towliom wo owe what purity 
the church yet retains^ and it is an allegiance to him ” 

“The great Novatian !" exclaimecl a jiriest of the Itoman 
church — “ great only in his infamy ! llimsclf an apostate once, 
he sought afterwards, having been received himseli back again 
to the church upon his repentance, to bury his shame undf^r a 
show of zeal agjunst such as W'cre guilty of the same oflence. JTis 
own weakness or sin, instead of teaching him compassion, s(‘rvcd 
but to harden his heart. *Isthis the man to whoso principles we 
are to pledge ourselves ? Were his principles sound in them- 
selves. we could hardly take them from such a source. But tlu'y 
are false. They arc in the far^c of the spirit and letter of the gosiiel. 
What is the character of the religion of Christ, if it be not niorey ? 
Yet this great Novatian, to those who like Peter have fallen — 
Peter whom his Master received and forgave — denies all mercy ; 
and for one offence, however jicniteiKie may wring the soul, (!uls 
them off for ever, like a rotten branch, from the body of ('hrist ! 
Is this the teacher whose follower should aiipcal for us to the 
Roman emperor?” 

“ I seek not,” Macer began to say, “ to defend the Bishop of 
Rome” 

“ Bishop ! ” cried the other, “ bishop ! — who ever heard that 
Novatian was Bishop of Rome? But who has not heard that 
that wicked and ambitious man, through envy of Cornelius, and 
resolved to supiilant him, caused himself to be ordained bishop 
by a few of that order, ivoak and corrupt men, whom he bribe d 
to the bad work, but wdio, corrupt as they were, and bribed as 
they were, it was first needful to make drunk, before conscicaicc 
would allow them by such act eternally to disgrace themselves 
and the church.” 

and slanders all !” cried Maccr and others with him, in 
the same breath, and with their utmost voice. At the same 1 ime, 
many were heard to name ]Ma(!cr as one wdio would best- 
and defend the Cliristian cause before Aureliaii. But these were 
soon overborne and silenced by the neater number of those who 
now^ again called iiiion Probus to fill that oflico. 

Probus seemed not sorry that, his name being thus tumultu- 
ously called out, he h;wl it in life power to speak to the assembly. 
Making a sign accordingly that he would be heard, he said, 

“ That he coveted not the honourable office of appealing for 
thorn to the Emperor of Romo It would confer more happiness 
a thousand-fold, Christians, if I could by any words of mine i)ut 
harmony and peace into your hearts, than* if I might even con- 
vert a iComan emperor. What a scene is this, at such an hour — 
of confusion and discord— when, if ever, our hearts should be 
drawn closer together by this exposure to a common calamity ! 
Why is it that, when at home, or moving abroad in the busiiK‘ss 
of life, your conversation so well becomes your name and fiiith, 
drawing upon you even the commendation of your Pagan foes, 
but you no sooner assemble together as now, than division and 
quarrel ensue, in such measure as among our heathen opponents 
is never or rarely seen ? Why is it that, when you arc so ready, 
Christians, to die for Christ, you will not live at peace for him ? 
Honour you not him more by showing that you arc of his spirit 
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—that for his name’s sake you are willing to hear patiently what- 
ever reproach may be laid upon you, than you do even by sufier- 
iijg and dying for him ?— for which is the harder service, to lay 
down a life, often so hard beset by sorrow and pain, and there- 
upon enter through heaven’s gates into the immediate and eter- 
nal glory of God, or to live on many and weary days of patient 
doing jj^nd bearing, toiling without ceasing— oftentimes trampled 
upon, cast out as an oftence— dcsihscd— s(!orned ; and with the 
teiichers, a spectacle of misery and compassion to angels and 
to men ? 13o not so ready, then, to take ui)on you the lighter 
burden and the easier yoke, while you shrink from the heavier 
one, but for that reason the more honourable. Let all who are 
here but show- their love of Christ as perfectly in their tempers, 
as they would to-morrow, were they summoned to the trial, by 
meeting without a murmur or a groan the rods and the axe of 
the executioner, and a day of a now and better glory w ill havo 
risen upon the church. The questions you have agitated are not 
for IJiis hour and place. "What now does it signify whether one 
be a follower of Paul, of Origen, of Sabellius, or Movatian, when 
u e arc each and all so shortly to be called u})on to confess our 
allegiance to neither of these, but to a greater, even *Icsus, the 
^I;i«ter and Head of us all? And what has our preference for 
some of the doctrines of either of these to do with our higher 
love of Christ and his truth ? By such preference is our superior 
and supreme regard for Jesus and his word vitiated orinvali- 
dat ( d ? N ay, what is it we tUeu do, when we embrace the peculiar 
do trine of some great or good man who has gone before, but 
embrace that which, in a peculiar sense, wo regard as the doc- 
trine of Christ? We receive the peculiar doctrine of Paul, or 
J ustin, or Origen, not because is theirs, but because W'c think 
they have shown it to be eminently the doctrine of Christ. In 
binding upon us, then, the gmas of any teacher, wc ought not 
to be treated other than as those, wdio, in doing so, are seeing to 
do the highest honour, not to .such teacher, but to Christ. I am 
charged as a disciple of llio Bi.sliop of Antioch, and the honoured 
Felix as a disciple of Plato. If i honour Paul, Christians, for 
any of his truth, it is because I deem him to have discerned 
<;learly the truth as it is in Jesus. My faith is not in him. hut in 
Jesus, And if Felix honour Plato or Plotinus, it is but because 
in them he beholds some clearer unfolding— clearer than else- 
where— of the truth in Christ. Are not we, then, and all who 
do the same thing, to be esteemed as those wdio honour Christ, 
not deny or forsake him ? And as wo all hold in especial reve- 
rence some one or another of a former age, through w'hom, as a 
second master, we receive the doctrines of the gospel, ought we 
not all to love and honour one another, seeing that in the same 
way we all love and honour Christ? Let love, Christians, 
mutual honour and love, be the badge of our discipleship, as it 
was in the first age of the church. Soon, very soon, will you be 
called to bear testimony to the clause you have espoused, and 
iierhaps seal it with your blood. Be not less ready to show your 
love to those around you, by the promptness with which you 
lend your sympathy, or counsel, or aid, as this new flood of 
adversity flows in upon them. But why do I exhort you ? The 
thousand acts of kindness, of charity, of brotherly love, which 
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How outwards from you in a pon>etual stream toward lieailieii 
not less than Christian, and have drawn upon you the admira- 
tion even of the Pa^n world, is suflicient jissuranoc that your 
hearts will not bo cold when the necessities of this heavier time 
shall lay upon j^ou their claims. It is only in the public assem- 
bly, and in the ardour of debate, that love seems cold and dead. 
Porget, then, now and to-morrow, that you are folio wers^f any 
other than Christ. Porget that you call yourselves after one 
teacher or another, and remember only that you are brethren, 
members of one family, ctf the same household of faillu owning 
one IMaster, worshipping one and the same God and Pathor of 
us all. And now, ChrLstians, if you would rather that Pelix 
should defend you before Aurcliaii, I would also. There is none 
among us who loves Christ more or better than he, or would 
more readily lay do^vn his life for his sake.” 

Pelix, however, joined with all the others, for all now seemed 
of one opinion, in desiring that Probus should appear for the 
Christians before the emperor; which he then consented to do. 
Harmony was once more restored. The'diflerences of opinion 
which scparjited them seemed to bo forgotten, and they mingled 
as friends and fellow-labourers in the great cause of truth. lUicy 
who had been harshest in the debate — ^which was at much greater 
length, and conducted with much more vehemence than as T 
have described it— were among the most forward to meet with 
urbanity those who were in faith the most distantly removed 
from them. A long and Mendly interview then took place, in 
which each communed with each, and by words of faith or 
affection, helped to supply the strength which all needed for tluj 
approaching confli(!t. One saw no longer and heard no longer 
the onthusL'istic disputant^ more bent upon victory than Ipiith, 
and heedless of the wounds he gave to the heart, provided ho 
con^giiiced the head or silenced the tongue ; but iustead, Ihoso 
who now appeared no other than a company of neighbours and 
friends, engaged in the promotion of some common object of 
overwhelming interest. 

“When in this manner, and for a considerable space of time, a 
fit offering had been laid upon the altar of love, the whole assem- 
bly again joined togetlier in acts of prayer, and again lifted \x\t 
their voices in songs of praise. This duty being performed, wo 
separated and sought the streets. The storm which had l)ogui> 
in violence had increased, and it was 'with difficult;ir that, beset 
by darkness, wind, and rain, I succeeded without injury in find- 
ing my u^ay to the Coeliaii. 

Julia was waiting for me with anxious impatience. 

After relating to her the events of the evening, slio said, 
/‘How strange, Lucius, the conduct of such men at such a 
time ! How could ChrLstians, with the Christian’s faith in their 
hearts, so lose the possession of themselves, and so violate all t hat 
they profess as followers of Jesus ! I confess, if this bo the man- 
ner in wbiph Christianity is intended to operate upon the cha- 
, racter, I as yet wholly ignorant of it, and desire ever to 
remain But it is not possiole that they are right. Nay, they 
seem in sbme sort to have acknowledged themselves to have been 
in the wrong, by the last acts of the meeting. This brings to my 
mind what raul has often told me of the Christians, of the same 
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kind, at which I was then amazed, hut had forgotten. I do not 
comprehend it. 1 have read and .studied the character and the 
teachings of Jesus, and it seems to mo I have arrived at some 
true understanding— for surely there is little difficulty in doing 
so ?— of what ho himself was, and of what he Avished his folloAvers 
to be. Would he have recognized his likeness in those of wdioin 
you have now told me ?” 

“Yet,” I replied, “there Avas more of it there in those very 
persons than at first Ave might be inclined to think ; and in the 
great multitude of those aa Iio were nresent, it may have been all 
there, and was in most, I eannot doubt. AVo ought not to judge 
of this community by the leaders of the several divisions Avhich 
compo.se it. They are by no means ju.st specimens, from Avhicli 
to infer the character of all. They arc but too often restless.. 
ambitiou.s, selfish men, seeking their own aggrandisement and 
their party’s, rather than the glory of Christ and his truth. 1 
can conceive of a reception of Christian precept and of the 
Christian spirit being but little more perfect and complete than 
I have found it among the humbler sort of the Christians of 
Homo. them there is to be seen nothing of the temper of 

violence and bigotry that was visible this evening in the language 
oJ' .so many. They for the most part place the religion of Jesus 
in holy living, in love of one another, and patient waiting for the 
kingdom of God. And their lives are seen to accord with these 
great principles of action. Even for their loaders, Avho are in so 
many points so diftcrent from them, this may he said in cxplana- 
ti(in and excuse— that from studying the record more than the 
common people, they came to consider more narroAvly in what 
the religion of Jesus consists, and arriving, after much labour, at 
Avliat they believe in their hr.-irts to he the precise truth— truth 
the most vital of any to the power and success of the gospel — 
this eiiCTosses all their all* ctionj^ and prompts all their labour 
and zeal ; in the dis.semination or thi.s do they alone behdld the 
dissemination of Christianity itself ; this bein^ denied or rejected, 
the gospel itself is. AVith such notions as lundamcntal princi- 
ples of action, it is easy to see Avith Avhat sincere and virtuous 
indignation they Avould he filled toAvards such as should set at 
nq,ught and oppose that Avhich they cherish as the very central 
glory and peculiarity of Christianity. These things being so, I 
can pity and forgive a great deal of what appears and is so oppo- 
site to the true Christian temper, on account of its origin and 
cause — especially as these very jiersons, Avho are so impetuous, 
and truculent almost, as partisans and advocates, arc as private 
Chri.stians examples perhaps of extraordinary virtue. Ave cer- 
tainly knoAV this to ho the case w ith Maccr. An anostlc was 
never more conscientious or more i»urc. Yet Avould ne, had he 
poAA'cr equal to his Avill, drive from the church all Avho boAved not 
the knee to his idol, Novatian.” 

“ But how,” asked Julia, “would that agree Aviih the offence 
he justly took at those who quarrelled with Probus and Felix on 
account of their doctrine ?” 

“ There certainly Avould be in such conduct no agreement dr 
consistency. It only show's hoAv easy it is to sec a fault in 
another, to Avhich we are stone-blind in ourselves. In the faith 
or errors of Prohus and Felix he thought there Avas nothing that 
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should injure llieir Christian name, or unlit them for any office. 
Yet in the same breath he condemned, as almost the worst ene- 
mies of Christ, such as refused honour and adherence to the 
severe and inhuman code of his master. N^ovatiaii.” 

“ But how far removed, Lucius, is all this from the spirit of 
the religion of Jesus! Allowing all the force of the apologies 
yt)u may olfer, is it not a singular state for the minds and tem- 
pers of those to have arrived at, who profess before the w'orld to 
have formed themselves after the doctrine, and what is more, 
after the character of Chrii^t ? I cannot understand the process 
by whi(ih it has been done, nor how it is that, without bringing 
upon themselves public shame and remoach,such meiKian stand 
forth and proclaim themselves not only Christians, but Christian 
leaders and ministers.” 

“I can understand it, I confess, quite as little. But I cannot 
doubt that as Christianity outgrow^s its infancy, especially when 
the great body of those who profess it shall have been formed by 
it from their youth, and shall not be composed as in)w^ of those 
w ho have been brought over from the opposite and um^ongenial 
regions of Paganism, with much of their former character still 
axlhering to them, Christians wdll then be wffiat they ought to bo 
who make the life and character of Jesus their standard. Nothing 
is learned so slowly by mankind as those lessons which enforce 
mutual love and respect, in which the gospels so abound. Wo 
must allows not only years, but hundreds of years, for these les- 
sons to be imprinted upon the general heart of men, and to bo 
seen in all tlieir character and intercourse. But when a few 
hundred years shall have elapsed— -and that is a long allowmice 
for this education to bo peiiected in— I can conceive that the 
t imes of the primitive peace and love shall be more than restored, 
and that such reproaches as to-night were heard lavished upon 
one another will be deemed as little compatible mth a Christian 
profei#.ion as would be violence and war. All violence and wrong 
must cease as this religion is received, and the ancient supersti- 
tions and idolatries die out.” 

“ What a privilege to be born and live,” said Julia, “in those 
fast approaching years when Cbrist^ity shall alone be received 
as the religion of this large empire ; when Paganism shall liave 
l>ecome extinct in Home, a]^;airour people shall he actuated bv 
the same great principles of faith and virtue that governed both 
Clirist and his apostleal A few centuries will witness more and 
better than we now dream of.” 

So we pleased ourselves with visions of future peace and hap- 
piness which Christianity was to convert to reality. To me they 
are no more mere visions, but as much realities to be experienced, 
as the future towrering oak is, when I look upon an acorn planted, 
or as the future man is, when 1 look upon a little child. If 
Christianity grows at all, it must grow in such a direction. If it 
do not, it will not be Christianityifclacl ctows, but something else 
that shall have assumed its uaiiiLl) and usurped its place. The 
extension of Christianity is the extension and multiplication a.s 
it were of that which constituted Christ himself— it is the con- 
version of men into his image, or else it is nothing. Then, when 
this shall be done, what a paradise of peace, and holiness, and 
love, will not the earth be ! Surely to be used as an instrument 
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in accoT»ipUshinpt sncli result, one may well rcfrard^as an honour 
jiiicl privilege, aiid be ready to bear and suffer much, if need be, 
in fuliilling the great office. 

I hope I shall not have wearied you by all this exactness. I 
.vtrictly conform to your injunctions, so that you can complain 
only of yourself. 

We often wish that the time would allow us to escape to you, 
thst we might witness your labours, and share them in the 
rebuilding and re-embcllishing of the city. Konie will never Tjc 
a home to Julia. Her affections arc»all in Syria. I can even 
better conceive of Zenobia becoming a Homan than Julia. Fare- 
well. 

Finding among the papers of Piso no letter giving any account 
of what took place immediately after the meeting of the C’hris- 
tians, which in his last letter lie has so mitiutoly descTihod, 1 
shall h(‘re supply as I may the deficiency, and I can do it at least 
witli tidelity, since I was present at the scenes of which I shall 
•^ponk. 

* No one took a more lively interest in the condition and affairs 
of tlic Christians than Zenobia; audit is with sorrow that 1 find 
anumg the records of Piso no mention made of conversations had 
at 1.’'ibur while these events were transpiring, at which were pre- 
s(*ni himself^ and the Princess Jiilia, the queen, and more than 
oil CO Aurclian and Li via. While I cannot doubt that such 
re<‘crd was made, I have in vain searched for it among those 
do cuments which he has intrusted to me. 

Tt was by command of the queen that on the day followii^ that 
on wlii(‘h the Christians held their assembly at the hatbs. I went 
to Home for the very purpose learning whatever I could, both 
at the Gardens and abroad in the city, concerning the condition 
and probable fate of the Christians, she desiring more precise 
information than could he gathered irom any of the usual wurces 
of intelligence. 

It u as apparent to me, as I entered the city, and penetrated to 
its more crowded parts, that somewhat unusual had taken place, 
or was about to happen. There were more than the common ap- 
pearances of excitement among those whom I saw conversing and 
gesticulating at the corners of streets or the doors of the public 
baths. This idle and corrupt population seemed to have less 
than on other occasions to employ their hand^ and so gave their 
time and their convorsation to one another, laying no restraint 
upon the quantity of either. It is an iudisputdile fact, that 
Ilomc exists to this day ; for any one who will oome into Italy 
may sec it for himself, and he cannot reject the t^imony of his 
eyes and ears. But how it exists from year to year, or from day 
to day, undei^ such institutions, it would puzzle the wisest philo- 
sopher, I believe, to tell. Me, who am no philosopher, it puzzles 
as often as I reflect upon it. 1 cairmot learn the causes tliat hold 
together, in such apparent order arid oontentmontv so idle and so 
corrupt a people. I have supposed it must he those,, but they 
seem not suliioient— the praetorian camp without the walls, and 
the guard in league witfi them within, and the largesses and 
games proceeding from the bounty of the emperor. These last, 
though they arc the real sources of their corruption, and must 
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end in the very destmetion of I the city and people, yet at 
present operate to keep them quiet and in order. So long as 
these bounties are dispensed, so long, such is our innate love of 
idleness and pleasure, 11*111 the mass think it foolish In agitate 
any questions of right or religion, or any other, by which they 
might be forfeited. AVere these suddenly suspended, all thu; 
power of the praetorian cohorts, I suppose, could not keep peace 
in Home. They were now, I found, occupied by the atfairs *>1 
the Christians, and w'aiiing impatiently for the orders whiciT 
should nc-\t issue from the> imperial will. The edicts, publish. 
two days before, gave them no employment, nor promised much. 
They merely laid re.straint3 upon the Christians, hut gai* u-' 
liberty of assault and injury to the Homan. 

“That docs not satisfy the people,” said one to me, at the door 
of a shop, of whom I had made some inquiry on the subject. 
“ More was looked for from the emperor; for it is well kno\ru 
that he intends the extremest measures, and most arc ot opinion 
that before the day Is out new edicts will bo issued. W by he 
took the course he did of so uncommon moderation, ’tis liard to 
say. All the effect of it is to give the Christians oi>port unity to 
escape and hide themselves, so that by the time the severer orders 
against them are published, it will be impossible to carry them 
into e.xccution.” 

“ Perhaps,” I said, “it was, after all, bis intention to give their, 
a distant warning, that some might, if they saw lit o do so, 
escape.” 

“ 1 do not believe that,’^ he replied ; “ it will rather. T am of 
opinion, bo found to have proceeded from Hio advkio of Prontr> 
and Varus, to give to the proceedings a greater appearance 
moderation, wliicli shows into the hands of what owls the em- 
peror has suffered himself to fall. Nobody ever expected mode- 
ratiou in Aurelian, nor do any but a few as bad as themselves 
think these wretches deserve it. The only olfect of it will Ihj to 
increase their swelling insolence and pride, thinking that Auro- 
iian threatens, but dares not execute. Before another day, 1 
trust, new edicts will show that Aurelian is himself. The life of 
Home hangs upon the death of these.” 

Saying w'hicn, with a savage scowl, which showed how gladly 
he would turn executioner or tormentor in such service, ho 
turned and crossed the street, 

I then sought the palace of Piso. I iras received in the library, 
where I found the lady Julia and Piso. 

They greeted me, as they ever did, rather as if I wore a bro- 
ther than but the servant of Zenobia. But whatever belongs to 
her, w'ere it but so much as a slave of the lowest office, ivould 
they treat with affection at least, if not with reverence. After 
answering their inquiries after the welfare of tho queen and 
Faustula, I made mine concerning tho condition of the city and 
the affairs of the Christians, saying, “ that Zenobia wjis anxious 
to learn what ground there was, or whether any, to feel apprer- 
hension for the safety of that people ?” 

Piso said, “ that now he did not doubt there was great ground 
for serious apprehension. It was believed, by those who pos- 
sessed the best means of intelligence, that new' edicts, of a much 
severer character, would be Issued before another day ; but that 
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Zeiiobia need be under no concern either as to himseii or Julia, 
since the emperor in conversation with him as much as assured 
hini that whatever might befall others, no harm should come to 


He then gave me an account of what the Christians had 
(lone in their assembly, agreeing with what is now to be found in 


t lie preceding letter. 

I then asked whether he thought that the Chnstian Maccr 
•/ouid keep to the declaration he had made that he would to- 
the edicts notwithsthstandiii g, prftich in the streets of Home. 
- cplied that he did not doubt that he would, and that if I 
wisIkhI t.o know what some of the Christians were, and what the 
temper of the people was towards them, I should do well 
t s'^ek him aud hear him. 


‘ .it and by him, good Tv^ichomachus," .said Julia, " if at any 
iv. nien^ you find that you can he of service to him. I have often 
Ji(^rc tofoi*c blamed him ; but since this murder of Aurelia, and 
:lic lu rrors of the dedication, I hold liim warranted, and more, 
‘'.1 .iny means be may use to rouse this guilty people. Perhaps 
' is onlv by tbo lyceration of such remedies as he uses that the 
of ll(. .e — hardened by ages of sin— can be made to feel, 
tlic nuldcr treatment of IVobus, and others like him, it seems 
« 0 Tie‘tin os nil (Tly insensible aud dejid. At least his siimcrity, 
.••.mj! bis zeal, and nis coursigo arc worthy of all .admiration.” 


I sored her *lia.t 1 would befriend him if I could do so with 


;.ry pjohood- of advantage; but it was little that one could do 
.igiiiiist '’.e fury of a Ibuiiao mob. T then asked Piso if he would 
}» 'ic(!omrauy me ? but he replied that h(^ lhad alrea^ly heard 
, iuul was besides necessarily detained at home by other 


e^ares. 

As there was no conjecturing In .vhat part of th( cit'' this 
Christian preiudier wouW harangue the people, and neith<» the 
urimiess nor Piso could impart any certain information, I gave 
little more thought to it ; but as I left the palace on the Cadian 
determined to seek the gardens of f^allust, wdiere, if I should not 
see Aurclian, I might at le.ast pass the earlier hours of the day 
in an agreeable retreat, I took the street which leads from the 
C(xdian to the Capitol hill, as affording a pleasanter walk, if 
longer. On the way there, 1 observed well the signs which were 
given, in the manner and conversation of those whom I met, or 
walked with^ of the events which were near at hand. There is 
no better index of what a desjTotic ruler, and yet at the same 
f inie a people’s despot will do, than the present will of the people. 
Jt was most apparent to me that the people were impatient for 
.‘5omc quick and vigorous action, no matter how violent, against 
the Christians. Language the most cruel and ferocious met my 
ear. The moderation and tardiness of the emperor— of him who 
had in everything else been noted for the rapidity of his move- 
ments— were frequent subjects of complaint. “It is most 
strange,” they said, “ that Aurelian should hesitate in thia mat- 
ter, in truth as if he were afraid to move. Were it not for 
Pronto, it is thought that nothing would be done after all. But 
this wc may feel sure o^ that if the emperor once fairly begins 
the work of extermination, he is not the man to stop half way. 
And there is not a friend of the ancient institutions of religion 
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but who says that its very existeiKje depoiids upon — not the par- 
tial obstruction of this sect — but upon its actual and total exter- 
mination. Who does not know that measures of opposition and 
resistance which go but part way, and then stop through a cer- 
tain unwillinmess as it were to proceed to extremes, do but in- 
crease the evil they aim to suppress? Weeds that are but niown. 
come up afterwards but the more vigorously. Their very roots 
must be torn up and then burned." Such language was heard 
on all sides, uttered with utmost violence of voice and gesture. 

I paused, among other <5Urious and busy idlers, at the door of 
a smith’s shop, which, as I passed slowly by, presented a striking 
view of avasi and almost boundless interior, blazing with iu- 
numerablc fires, about wliich labourers half naked — and seeming 
as if fire themselves, from the rcllection from their steaming 
bodies of the red glare of the furnaces— -stood in groups, some 
drawing forth the bars of heated metal and holding them^ while 
others, wielding their cyclopoan hammers, made the anvils and 
the vast interior ring with the blows they gave. All around the 
outside of the sho]), and in separate places within, stood the im- 
plements and machines of various kinds which were cither mad^ 
or were in the process of being put together. Those whom 1 
joined were just within the principal entrance, looking upon a 
fabric of iron consisting of a complicated array of w heels and 
pulley. s, to which the workmen were just in the act of adding 
the last i)ioces. The master of the pkice now approaching and 
standing with us, while he gave divers orders to the men, I said 
to him, 

“What new device may Ihis be ? The times labour With now 
contrivances by which to assist the labourer in his art, and cause 
iron to do what the arm has boon accustomed to perform. But 
after observing this with care^ I can make nothing of it.” 

Thi. master looked at mo with a slighting expression of coun- 
tenance, as much as to say “ You art) a wise one ! You must 
just have emerged from the niountains of Helvetia^ or the 
forests of the Danube.” But he did not content hiiiLself with looks. 

“ This, sir ?” said he. “ This, if you w^ould know it, is a rack—a 
common instrument of torture, us^ in all the prisons of the empire 
— the use of which Is to extract truth from one who is unwilling 
to speak except compelled; or^ sometimes, when death is thought 
too slight a punishment, to give it an edge with, just as salt and 
pepper are thrmvn into a fresh wound. Some crimes, you must 
know, were too softly dealt with, were a sharp axe the only in- 
strument employed. Caesar ! just bring some wires of a grx^d 
thicknes.s, and we will try this. Now shall you see precisely how^ 
it would fare with your own body, were you on this iron frame 
and Varus standing where I am. There— the body, you per- 
ceive, is confined in this manner. You observe there can be 
ho escape and no motion. Now, at the word of the judge, tliis 
crank is turned. Do you see the eifeot upon the wire ? Imagine 
it yoiur body, and you will have a lively idea of the instrument. 
Then, at another wink or word from Varus, these are turned, 
and you see that another part of the body — the legs or arms as it 
may be— is subjected to the same force as this wire, which, as the 
fellow keeps turning yoa see— strains, and straightens, and 
strains, till— crack !— there !— that is what we call a rack. A 
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most ingenious contrivance, and of great use. This is going up 
u'ithin the hour totlic hall of the prefect.” 

‘'It seems,” 1 remarked, “well contrived indeed for its object. 
And w'hat,” I asked, “ are these which stand here ? Are they for 
the same or a similar puniosc ?” 

Yes —these, sir, are difterent and yet the same. They are all 
for purposes of torture, but they vary infinitely in the ingenuity 
with which they severally inflict pain and death. That is esteemed 
in liome the most perfect instrument which, while it inflicts the 
most exquisite torments, shall at the same time not assail that 
ivhich is a vital part, but, you observe, prolong life to theutmo.st. 
Some, of an old-fiushioned structure, with a clumsy and bungling 
machinery — here are some sent to me as useless — long before the 
truth could be extracted, or much more pain inflicted than would 
a(.*company beheading, de.stroyed the life of the victim. Those 
which I build— and 1 build for the state— are not to be com- 
plained of in that way. Varus is curious enough, I can assure 
you, in such things. All these that you see here, of whatever 
Ibrm or make, are for him and the hall of justice. They have 
boon all refitted and repaired— or else they are new.” 

“ How is it possible,” I asked, “ so many could be required in 
one place ?” 

■ Surely,” said the master, “you must just have dropped down 
ill Home from Britain, or Scytliia, ortho moon ! Didst ever hear 
of a iieople called Galilean or Christian ? Perhaps the name is 
nc'''. to you 

“No, 1 have heard it.” 

“ Well, these arc for them. As you seem new in tin? city and 
to our Homan ways, walk a little farther in, and 1 will show you 
Olliers, which are for the men and the boys, at such time jus the 
slaughter of this people >1 all become general. Por you must 
know— although it is not got widely abroad yet>— that by-smd-by 
the whole city is to bo let loose uiion them. That is the private 
plan of the emperor. Every good citizen, it will be expccteil, 
w ill do his share in the work till Home shall bo purged. Aure- 
lian does nothing by halves. It is in view of such a state of 
things, that I have prepared^an immense armoury— if I may call 
it so— of every .sort of cheap iron tool— I have the more costly 
also— to meet the great demand that will be made. Here they 
are ! commend now^ my diligence, my patriotism, and my fore- 
sight ! Some of my craft will not engage in this wwk : ‘but it 
exactly jumps with my humour. Any that you shall choose of 
these, sir, you shall have cheap, and they shall be sent to your 
lodgings.” 

I expressed my gratitude, but declined the offer. 

After wandering a little longer around the huge workshop, I 
took my leave of its humane master, still entreating me to 
imrohase, and as I entered again the street, turned towards the 
Capitol. My limbs were sympathizing with those wires through- 
out the rest of the day. 

I had forgotten Macor, and almost my object in coming 
abroad, and was revolving various subjects in my mind, my body 
only being conscious of the shocks wdiich now and then I re- 
ceived from persons meeting me or passing me, when I became 
conscious of a sudden rush along the street in the direction of 
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the Capitol, which was now but a furlong from where I w'as. I 
was at once awake. The people began to run, and I ran with 
them by instinct. At len^h it came into my mind to ask why 
we were running ? One near me replied, 

“ Oh, it’s only Macer the Christian, wlio, ’tis said, in spite of 
the edict, has just made for the steps of the Capitol, followed 
by a large crowd.” 

On the instant, I outstripped my companion, and turning 
quickly the corner where the street in which I was crossed the 
hill, I there beheld an immense multitude gathered around the 
steps of the Capitol, and the tall form of Macer just ascending 
them. Resolved to be near him, I struggled and forced my way 
into the mass, till I found myself so far advanced that I could 
both hear and be heard by him, if 1 should find occasion to speak, 
and see the expression of his countenance. It was to me, as 
he turned round toward the people, the most extraordinary 
countenance I ever beheld. It seemed as if once it had been 
fiercer than the fiercest beast of the forest, while through that 
was now to bo discerned the deep traces of grief, and an expres- 
sion which seemed to say, " I and the world have parted com- 
pany. I dwell above.” Uis two lives and his two characters 
were to be read at once in the strong and deep-sunk lines of a 
face that struck the belioldcr at once with awe, with admiration, 
and compassion. 

The crowd was restless and noisy; heaving to and fro like tfio 
fiery mass of a boiling crater. A thousand exclamations and 
imprecations filled the air. I thought it doubtful whether the 
rage which seemed to fill a great proportion of those around me 
would so mu(jh as i^ermit him to open his mouth.' It seemed 
rather as if he would Jat once be dragged from where he stood 
to the prefect’s tribunal, or hurled from the steps and sacrificed 
at once to the fury of the populace. Rut, as the cries of his 
savage enemies multiplied, the voices of another multitude w^ere 
lifted up in his behalf, which were st» numerous and loud that 
they had the effect of putting a restraint upon the others. It 
was evident that Macer could not he assailed without leading to 
a general combat. All this while Macer stood unmoved and 
calm as the coliinms of the Capitol itself— waiting till the debate 
should be ended and the question decided— a question of life or 
death to him. ■ Upon the Column immediately on his right hand 
hung, emblazoned with gold, and beautiful with all the art of the 
chirbgmphcr, the edict of Aurelian. It was upon i)archmeni, 
within a brazen frame. 

Soon as quiet was restored, so that any single voice could be 
heard, one who was at the foot of the steps and near the preacher, 
cried out to him. 

“ Well, old fellow,' begin— thv time is short !” 

“Young man,” he replied, was once old in sin, for which 
God forgive mo ! — ^now I am old in the love of for which 

God be thanked !— but in years I am but forty/ As for time— I 
think only of eternity !” 

“ Make haste, Macer,” cried another voice from the crowd ; 
“ Varus will soon he here.” 

“I bolievo you,” replied the soldier ; “ but I am ready for him. 
I love life no longer than I can enjoy free speech. If I may not 
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ilow and here speak out every thought of my h^art and the 
whole truth in Christ, then would I rather die ; and whether I 
die in my own hed or upon the iron couch of Varus, matters 
little, Romans !” Turning now and addressing the crowd : “ Tlie 
emperor in his edict tells me not to preach to you — not to preach 
Christ in Rome, neither witliin a church nor in the streets. 
Shall I obey him ? When Christ says, ‘ Go forth and preach the 
gospel to every creature,* shall I give ear to a Roman emperor 
who bids me hold my peace? Not so, not so, Romans. 1 love 
God too well, and Christ too well, and^^ou too well, to heed such 
bidding. I love Aurelian too, I have served long under him, and 
he was ever good to me. He was a good as well as a great general, 
and I loved him. I love him now. but not so well as these—not 
so well as you. And if I obeyed this edict, it would show that I 
love him better than you, and better than these, which w'ould be 
I'alse.* If I obeyed this edict, I should never speak to you 
apiin of this new religion, as you call it. I should leave you 
,'ill to jjerish in your sins, without any of that knowledge, or 
iaith, or hope in Christ, which would save you from them, and 
form you after the imago of God, and alter death carry you up to 
dwell with him and with just men for ever and ever. I sliould 
tlieii, indeecl show that I hated you, wiiich I can never do. I 
love you and Rome, I cannot tell how much— as much as a child 
ever loved a mother, or children one another. And therefore it 
is that no power on earth — nor above it, nor under it^save that 
of (h'd, shall hinder me from deedaring to you the doctrine which 
r tiiink you need, nay, without which your souls will perish, and 
dwell for ever and ever not with God, but in fires eternal of the 
lowest hell. For what can your gods do for you ? what are they 
doing ? They lift you not up to themselves— they push you down 
rather to those fires. Christ, O Romans, if you will receive him, 
w ill save you from them, and from those raging fires of sorrow 
and remorse wiiich here on earth do constitute a hell hot as' any 
that burns below. It is your sins wiiich kindle those fires, and 
with which Christ wages war— not with you. It is your sins 
against which I wage war here in the streets of Rome. Only 
reppt of your sins. Romans, and believe in Christ the Son o‘f 
Ciod, and oh, how glorious and happy were then this great and 
glorious city ! I have told you l^lore, and I tell you iiow,j^our 
vices are undermining the foundations of this great empire. Tliere 
is no power to cure these hut in Jesus Christ. And w hen I know 
tins, shall I cease to preach Christ to you because a man— a man 
like mysel^lorbids nie ? Would you not still urepare for a friend 
or a child the medicine that would save his lif^ though you w’ero 
charged by another never so imperiously to forfear ? The gospel 
is the divine medicament that is to heal all your sicknesses, cure all 
your diseases, remove all your miseries, cleanse all your pollutions, 
correct all your errors, confirm within you all necessary truth. 
And when it is this healing draught for which your souls cry aloud 
for which they thirst even unto death, shall I* the messenger of 
God, sent in the name of his Son to bear to your lips the cup of 
which if you once drink you shall live for ever, withhold from you 
t hat cup, or dash it to the ground ? Shall I, a mediator between 
God and man, falter in my speech, and mv tongue hang palsied in 
my mouth, because Aurelian speaks ? What to me, O Romans 
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Ls the edict of a Homan emperor ? Down, down, accursed scrawl :* 
nor insult lonfter both God and man.” 

And saying that, he reached forUt his hand, and scizinj; tbu 
parchment, WTOiichcd it from its brazen frame, and remliiii: it to 
shreds, strewed them abroad upon the air. 

It was done in the twinkling of an eye. At first, horror-struck 
at the audacity of the dced^ and while it was in tlie act of per- 
forming, the crow’d stw)d still and mute, bereft, ns it w^^re, ol all 
pow'cr to move or speak. Diit soon as the fragments of the ])arch- 
niont. came floating alon| upon the air. their senses returned, 
and the most violent outcries, curses, and savage yells, rose from 
the assembled multitude, and at the same moment a movciiuaiT 
was made to rusli upon him, with the evident iiurpose to saca-ificc 
him on the siiot to the oflended majesty of the empire. I sup- 
posed that their puriiosc would easily lie accomplished, and that 
whatever I might attemiit h) do in his defence would be no more 
than a straw throw n in the face of a whirlwind. But here a new 
wonderTevcaled itself. Hor n(» sooner was it evident, from the 
rage and tumultuous tossings of thp crowd, and their ferocious 
cries, that the last moments of Placer hsul arrived, than it was 
ai>i)arcnt that all in the iinmedinte neighbourhood of the building 
on whoso steps he stood w'ere either Oliristiaiis, or lloniMns who 
like myself were well disiioscd towards that people, ami would 
promjitly join them in tlndr dofonco of Macer. These, and they 
amounted to a largo and dense mass, at once, as those cries arose, 
sent forth others as shouts of defiance, and fiicing outwards, made 
it known that none could assail Macer but by first assailing them. 
I could not doubt iliat it wus a xireconcertcd act by whitii the 
Cliristian wius thus surrounded by his friends— not, as I after- 
wards found, with his kiiowdedge, but done at their own sugges- 
tion— so that, if dilUculty should arise, they, by a show of sufli- 
(•ierul. iKiw'cr, might ros<;uc Macer, whom all esteemed in sifito ot 
his errors, and also serve hy their presonco to deter him from any 
act or the use of any language that should give needless olfcncc 
to either the prefect or his friomls. Their benevolent design was 
in part frustrated by the sudden, and as it sc;emed unpremedi- 
tated, movement of Mjwjorin tearing down the edict; Imtthoy 
still served as a jirotcction against the immediate assaults of the 
excited and enraged mob. 

But their services were soon ended, hy the interference of a 
pow'er with which it was vain to contend. Por when the popu- 
lace had given over for a moment their design, aived by the 
formidable array of numbers about the person of Macer, lie 
again, having never moved from the spot where he had stood, 
stretched out his long arm, as if he would continue what he had 
scarcely as yet begun, and to my suri>rise the people, notwith- 
standing what liiuT occurred^ seemed not indisposed to hear him. 
But just at that moment— just as a deep silence had at length 
succeeded the late uproar— the distant sound, in the direction of 
the prefect’s, of a troop of horse in, rapid movement over the 
pavements caught the ears of the people. No one doubted for a 
moment what it signified. 

“ Your hour is come, Macer,” cried a voice from the crowd. 

“ It can never come too soon,” answered the preacher, “ in the 
service of God. But remember, Homan citizens, what I have 
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tol<l you, that it is for you and for Rome that I incur the wratli 
of the wicked V’^arus, and may so soon at his hands meet tlu‘ 
death of a Christian witness ” 

As Macer spoke, the Roman guard swept rapidly round u 
corii(3r, and the multitude giving way in everv direction, left hiii* 
alone ui)on the spot where lie had been stanaing. Regardless of 
life and limb, the horse da.shod through the flying croivds, throw- 
ing down many and trampling them under foot, till they reached 
1 he (Christian, who, undismayed and fearless, maintained his iwst. 
There was little ceremonv in their treatment of him. He was 
.«;eized by a hand of the soldiers, his hands strongly bound behind 
him, and placed ui>on a horse, when, wheeling round again, the 
troop at full si)eed vanished down the same avenue by which, 
they had come, bearing their victim, as wc doubted not, to the 
t ribu n al of V arus. 

Determined to see all I could, and the last if it must be so, of 
this undaunted spirit, 1 hastened at my utmost speed in the 
wake of the flying troop. Little a.s I had heard or seen of thi.< 
strange man, I had become as deeply concerned in his fate as 
any could have been who had known him more intimately, oi 
boliev(.‘d both in him and with him. I know hot what it w^as, 
nnlcss it were the signaturas of sincerity, of child-like sincerity 
and truth, slami)ed uik)ii him, that so drew me toward him ; 
together with that exi)ro.ssiou of profound sadnes.s, or rather of 
inward griefj which, wherever we see it and in whomsoever, 
exoilos oiir curiosity and engages our sympathy. He was to me 
a man who dc.served a better fate than 1 fcsirt'd he w^ould meet. 
Ho .seemed like one who, under fortunate circumstances, might 
have been of the number of those great spirits wdiose iron will 
and gigantic force of chanicter bear dow’n before them all oppo- 
sition, and yoke nations to their car. Of fear he evidently had 
no comprehension w^hatover. The rustling of the autumn l)teeze 
ill his gown alarmed lihn a.s much as did the clang of those 
horses^ hoofs upon the pavements, though he so well knew it was 
the precursor of sufleriiig and death. 

With all the speed I could use, I hurried to the hall of the 
p. . "oct. The crowds w'ere iwuring in as I reached it, among 
whom I also rushed along, and up the flight of steps, anxious 
only to obtain an cntrauce and a post of observation whence 1 
could .see and hear what should take place. Varii.s not yet 
in his seat: but before it at some little distance stood Macer, his 
liamls still bound, and a soldier of the pahu;e on either side. 

1 waited not long before Varus appeared at the tribunal, and 
following him, and placed near him, Jfronto, priest of the Temple 
of the Sun. “Now, poor Christian,” I thought within myself, 
“if it go not hard with tliee, it will not bo for want of those who 
wi.sh thee ill. The very Satan of thy owm faith was never w'orse 
than these.” Rronto’s cruel eyes wore fixed upon him just as a 
hungry tiger’s are upon the unconscious victim upon whom ho 
is about to spring. Varus seemed as if he sat in his place to 
w itness some holiday sport, drawing his box of perfume between 
his Angers,, or daintily adjusting the folds of his gown. When a 
low ' preliminary formalities were gone through, Varus said, 
addressing one of the officials of the place, 

“ AVhom have w^e here 
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“ Noble prefect, Macer the Christiau/* 

“And why skrids he at my tribunal ?” continued Y«rus. 

“ I'or abroach of the late edict of the emperor, by winch the 
Christians were forbidden to preach either within their temples 
or abroad in the streets and squares ” 

“ Is that all ? ” asked the prefect. 

“Not only,” it was replied, “hath he prcacdied abroad in the 
streets, but he hath cast sii^nal contempt upon both the emperor 
and the empire, in that he hath but now torn down from its 
brazen frame the edict wWcli he had first violated, and scattered 
it in fragments upon the streets.” 

“ If these are so, doubtless he hath w^cll earned his death. How 
is thisf, Galilean? dost thou confess these crimes, or shall I call 
in other witnesses of thy guilt?” 

“ First,” replied Macer, . will it plea.se the prefect to have these 
bonds removed ? For the .sake of old fellowship, let them be 
taken off. that while my tongue is free U> speak, my hands may 
be free also. Else am I not a whole man.” 

“ IJnbind them,” said the prefect;^ “ let him have his humour. 
Yet shall wo fit on other bracelets anon that may not sit so easy.” 

“Be that as it may” answered the Christian; “in the mean 
while 1 would stand thus. I thank thee for the grace.” 

“ Now, Christian, once more, if thou art ready— is it the truth 
that hath been witne.ssed ?” 

“ It is the truth,” replied Macjor ; “and I thank God that it is so.” 

“ But knowest thou, Cliristian, that in saying that, thou hast 
rxindcmned thyself to iiLstaiit death ? Was not death the 
expressed penalty for violation of that law ?” 

Truly it wa.s” an.swered Macer ; “ and what Is death to me ?” 

“ I suppose death to bo death,” replied Varus. 

“ Therein thou showest thyself to be in the same darknes.s as 
all the rest of this idolatrous city. Death to the Christian, pre- 
fect, is life ! Crush me by thy engines, and in the twinkling of 
an eye is my soul dwelling with God, and looking down with 
cormiassion upon thy stomr lieart.” 

“Verily, Fronto,” said Varus, “these Christians are an inge- 
nious people. What a wonderful fancy is this ! But, Christian,” 
turning to Macer, “ it were a pity, surely, for thee to die. Thou 
liast a lairiily, as I learn. W'ould not thy life he more to them 
than thy death?” 

“ Less/’ said the Christian, “a thousand-fold ! Were it not a 
better vision to them of me crowned with a victor’s wreath and 
sitting with Christ, than dw^elling here in this new Sodom, and 
drinking in ite pestilential air? The sight of me there would 1^ 
to them a spring of comfort and a source of stren^h, w hich here 
it can never be.^ 

“But,” added the prefect, “it is hut right that thou shouldst 
for the present, if it may he, live here, and take care of thy 
family. They will want thee.” 

“ Gnd,” replied Macer, “ who feeds the birds of the air, and 
through all their wanderings over the earth, from clime to clime, 
still brings them back to the accustomed home, will watch over 
those whom I love, and bring them homer. Such, prefect, are 
the mercies of Home toward us who belong to Christ, that they 
will not be left long to bewail my loss.” 
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“ Bo thy family then hold with thee ?” said Varus. 

“ Blessed be God, they do.” 

“ That is a piW’ responded the prefect. 

“ Say not so, v arus ; ^tis a joy and a triumph to me in this 
hour, and to them, that they are Christ’s.” 

“ Still” rejoined the prefect, “I would willingly save thee, and 
make thee live : and there is one way in which it may bo done, 
and thou mayest return in joy to thy family.” 

“ Let me then know it,” said Macer^ 

“ llehounce Christ, Macer, and sacrifice ; and thy life is thine, 
and honour too.” 

Macer’s form seemed to dilate to more than its common size, 
his countenance seemed bursting with expression, as he said. 

“ Renounce Christ ! save my life by renouncing Christ ! How 
little. Varus, dost thou know what a Christian is ! Not though 
I might sit in thy seat or Aurclian’s, or on the thronp of a new 
universe, would 1 deny my Saviour. To Christ, Varus, do I owe 
it that I am not now what I was when I dwelt in the caves of 
the Flavian. To Christ do I owe it that I am not now what I 
was w'hen in the ranks of Aurelian. To Christ do I owe it that 
my soul, once steeped in sin as thy robe in i)urple dye, is now by 
him cleansed, and, as I trust, thoroughly purged. To Christ do 
I owe it that once worshipping the dumb idols of Roman super- 
stition, I now bow down to the only living and invisible God”— 
“Awayfwith him to the tormentors!” came from a hundred 
voices— “to Christ do I owe it, O prefect, that my heart is not 
now as thine or his who sits beside thee, or as that of these, 
hungering and tliirsting— never after righteousness -but for the 
blood of the innocent. Shall 1, then, renounce Christ, and wor- 
shinthat ancient adulterer, Jupiter, greatest and best?” — The 
hall here rang with the ferocious cries of those who shouted— 

“ Give him over to us!”— “To the rack with him ‘^Tcar 
out the tongue of the blasidieming Galilean !” 

“ Romans,” cried Varus, rising from his chair, “let not your 
zeal for the gods cause you to violate the sanctity of this room of 
justice. Fear not but Varus, who, as you well know, is a lover 
of tlic gods, his country, and the city, w ill well defend their 
rights and honours against whoever shall assail them.” 

He then turned to Macer and said, 

“ T should ill perform my duty to thee, Christian, did I spare 
any effort to bring thee to a better min<i— ill should I perform it 
for Rome, did I not use all the means by the state intrusted to 
me to save her citizens from errors that, once taking root and 
growing up to their proper height, would soon overshadow, and 
by their poisonous neighbourhood kill that faith venerable 
through a thousand years, and of all wo now inherit from our 
ancestors of greatest and best, the fruitful and divine .spring.” • 

“ There, Romans, siioke a Roman !” exclaimed Fronto. 

As Varus ended— at a sign and a word from him, what seemed 
the solid wall of the room in w^hich wc were, suddenly flew up 
upon its screaming pulleys, and revealed another apartment., 
black as night, save here and there where a dull torch shed just 
light enouj^ to show its great extent, and set in horrid array 
before us engines of eveiw kind for tormenting criminals, each 
attended by its half-naked minister, ready at a moment’s warn- 
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ing to bind the victim and put in motion the infernal machinery. 
At this sight a sudden faintness overspread my limbs, and I 
would willingly have rushed from the hall — but it was then 
made impossible. And immediately the voice of the prefect was 
again hoard : -r « 

“ Again, Christian, with Homo’s usual mercy, I freely offer to 
thee thy life, simply on the condition, easily fultilled by thee, for 
it asks but one little word from thy lips, that thou do, for thy 
own sake and for the sake of Home which thou sayest thou 
Invest, renounce Christ arfd thy faith.” 

“ I have answered thee once, O prefect ; dost thou think so 
meanly of me as to supmse that what but now I atUrmed I will 
now deny, and only for this show of iron toys and human 
demons set to play them? It is not of such stuff Aurclian’s 
men are made, much less tho^soldiers of the cross. Hor the love 
I boar to Home and Christ, and even thee, Yarns, I choose to die.” 

“ He assured, Christian, 1 will not spare thee.” 

“ I ask it not;, prefect ; do thy worst-— and the uorst is but 
death, which is life.” 

“ Pangs that shall keep thee hours dying,” cried the prefect — 
“ thy body racked and rent— tom piecemeal one part from an- 
other— this is worse than death. Hothink thee well. l)o not 
believe that Varus will relent.” 

“ That wore the Ijist thing to find faith with one who knows 
him as well as Maccr does,” replied the Christian. 

A flush of passion passed over the face of Yarns. But he pro- 
ceeded in the same even tone : 

“Is thy election made, Maccr?” 

“ It is made.” 

“ Slaves,” cried the prefect, “ away with him to the rack, and 
ply it well.” 

“ lies,” repeated Pronto, springing with eager haste from his 
seat, t hat lie might lose nothing of what was to bo seen or heard, 
“ away with him to the rack, and ply it well.” 

Unmoved and unresisting, his face neither pale nor his limbs 
trembling, did Macer surrender himself into the hands of those 
horrid ministers of a cruel and bloody superstition, who then 
hastily aiiprosiched him, and seizing him, dragged him toward 
their worse than hell. Accomplished in their art, for every day 
is it put to use, Macer was in a moment thrown down and lashed 
to the iron bars • when cjich demon, having completed the pre- 
paration, stood loaning upon his wheel for a last sign from the 
prefect. It was instantly given, and while the breath oven of 
every being in the vast hall was suspended, through an intense 
interest in the scene, the creaking of the engine as it began to 
turn sounded upon the brain like thunder. Not a groan nor a 
sigh ivas heard from the suflercr. The engine turned till it 
scorned as if any body or substance laid upon it must have been 
wrenched asunder. Then it stopped. And the minutes counted 
to me like hours or ages ere the word was given, and the wheels, 
unrestrained, flew back again to their places. Macer was then 
unbound. Hq at first lay where he was thrown upon the pave- 
ment. But his life was yet strong witbjin his iron frame. lie 
ros^ upon his feet, and was again led to the presence of his 
ludges. His eye had lost nothing of its wild fire, nor his air any- 
thing of its lofty independence. 
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\'urus again addressed him, 

“ Christian, you have felt what there is in Homan justice ; 
reject not again wliat Roman mercy again offers thee — life freely, 
a nd honour too, if thou wilt return once more to the bosom of 
the fond mother who reared thee.” 

Yes,” said Eronto, “ thy mother who reared thee ! Die not 
with the double guilt of apostasy and ingratitude upon thy soul.” 

“Varus,” said Macer, ‘*art thou a fool,. a very fool, to deem 
tliat thy word can w'cign more with me than Christ ? Make not 
tliyself a laughing-stock to me and*such Christians as may be 
here. The torments of thy imiiort unity are worsd to me than 
those of thy engines.” 

“ I wish thee well, Macer ; Tis that which makes mo thus a 
fool.” 

“ So, Varus, does Satan wish his victim well, to whom ho offers 
his luscious baits. Dut what is it when the bait is swallowed, 
and hell is all that has been gained ? AVhat should I gain but 
to live with thee, O fool !” 

“ Think, Macer, of thy wife and children.” 

At those names Macer bent his head and folded his hands 
upon his breast, and tears rolled down his cheeks. Till then 
there had, as it seemed, been a blessed forgetfulness of all but 
himself and the scene before him. Varus, misinterpreting this 
his silence, and taking it for the first sign of repentance, hastily 
cried out, 

“ There is the altar, Macer. Slave ! hold to him tbo saefed 
libation — he will now ])our it out.” 

Instantly a slave held out to him a silver ladle filled with 
wine. 

Macer at the same instant struck it with his long arm, and 
sent it whirling to the ceiling. 

“ Rind him again to the rack,” cried the prefect, leapinj^ from 
his seat ; “and let him have it till the nerves break.” 

Macer was again seized and stretched upon the iron frame — 
this time upon anotlier, of different construction and greater 
power. Again the infernal machine >vas worked by the minis- 
tering servants, and as it was wound up, inflicting all that it was 
r*apablo of doing without absolutely destroying life, groans and 
‘^creams of, fierce agony broke from tlie sullerin}^ Christian. 
i[ow long our cars were assailed by those terrific cries I cannot 
say. They presently died away, as I doubted nok only because 
Macer himself had expired under the torment. When they had 
wholly ceased, the engine w'as reversed and Macer again un- 
bound, lie fell lifeless upon the floor. Varus, who had sat the 
while conversing with Pronto, now said, 

“ Revive him, and return him hither.” 

AVater w^as then thrown upon him, and powerful drinks were 
forced downi his throat. They produced iu a little while their 
intended effect, and Macer gave signs of returning life. Ho pre- 
sently gazed mldly round nim, and came gradually to a con- 
sciousness of where and what he was. His limbs almost refused 
their office, and ho was sui^ported and. partly lifted to the pro- 
.sence of Varus. 

“ Now, Galilean,” cried Varus, “ liow is it with thee ?” 

“ Rotter than with thee, I trust in God.” 

“ AVilt thou now sacrifice ?” 
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“ I am myself, O Varus, this moment a sacrifice, well pleasing, 
and acceptable to the God whom I worship and the Master 
whom I serve.” , , . . , 

“ Why. Varus,” snid Fronto, “do we bear longer ms insults 
and impieties ? Let me strike him dead.” And he moved his 
hand as if to grasp a concealed weapon with which to do it. 

“ Nay, nay — hold, Fronto ! let naught bo done in haste or 
passion, but all calmly and in order. VVo act for those who arc 
liresent as well as for oursglvos.” 

A voice froin a dark extremity of the room cried out, 

“ It is Macer, O prefect, who acts for us.” 

The face of Macer brightened up as if he had suddenly been 
cncompa.ssed by a legion of friends. It wa.s the first token ho 
had received, that so much as one heart in the whole {i.ssembl>' 
was beating with his. He looked instantly to the quarter whence 
the voice came, and then, tuniing to the prefect, said, 

“Yes, Varus, Iain now and here preaching to the people of 
Home, though I speak never a word. ”ris a sermon that will 
fall deeper into the heart than ten thousand spoken ones.” 

The prefect commanded that ho who had spoken should bo 
brought before him. But upon the indst diligent search, he 
could not be found. 

“ Christian,” said Varus, “ I have other pains in store, to which 
what tlioii hast as yet suffered is but as the scratcliing of the 
lion’s i)aw. It wore hotter not to suffer them. They will leave 
no life in thee. Curse Christ— Tis but a word— and live.” 

Macer bout his piercing eye upon the prefect, but answered 
not. 

“ Curse Christ, and live.” 

Macer wiis still silent. 

“Bring in, then ” cried the prefect, “your pincers, rake.s, and 
shell^l^ and we will sec what they may have virtue to bring 
forth.” 

The black messengers of death hastened at the word from their 
dark recesses, loaded with those new instruments of torture, 
and stood round the miserable man. 

“Now, Macer,” said Varus once more, “acknowledge Jupiter 
groate.st and best, and thou shalt live.” 

Macer turned round to the i)eople, and wif.h his Utmost voice 
cried out, 

“There is, O Homans, but one God; and the God of Christ is 
lie!” ♦ 

No sooner had he uttered those words than Fronto exclaimed. 

“ Ah, ha ! I have found thee, then ! This is the voice, thrice 
accursed ! that came from the sacred Temple of the Sun ! This, 
Homans, is the god whoso thunder turned you pale !” 

“ Had it been my voice alone, priest, that was heard that day, 
I had been accursed indeed. I was but the humble instrument 
of him I serve— driven by his spirit. It was the voice of God, 
not of me.” 

“These” said Fronto, “^e the Christian devices, by which 
they would lead blindfold into .their snares vou, Homans, and 
your children. May Christ ever employ in llome a mossjenger 
cunuing and skilful as this prating god, and Hollemsm will havo 
nought to fear ” 
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“ And,” cried Macer, “ let your priests be but like Fronto, and 
the eyes of the blindest driveller or you all will beirnsealed. Ask 
Fronto into whose bag went the bulFs heart that on the day of 
dedication could not be found !” 

“ Thou liest, Nazarene !” 

“Fly him with your pincers,” cried Varus; and the cruel 
irons w’cre plunged into his flesh. Yet he shrunk not, nor 
groaned; but his voice was again heard in the midst of the 
torture — ^ 

“Ask him from whose robe came ilie old and withered heart 
the sight of which so unmanned Aurclian.” 

“Dash in his mouth,” shrieked Fronto, “and stop those lies, 
blacker than hdl." 

J3ut Macer went on, while the irons tore him in every part. 

“ Ask him, too, for the instructions and the bribes given to 
the harugiiocs, and to those who led the beasts un to the altar. 
Though 1 die, Homans, I have left the proof of all this in good 
hands. I stood the while, where I saw it all.” 

“ Thou liest, slave,” cried the furious priest ; ainl at the same 
moment springing forward, and seizing an instrument from the 
hands of one of the tormentorj^ he struck it into the shoulder of 
]Macer, and the lacerated arm fell from the bleeding trunk. A 
piercing shriek confessed the inflicted agony. 

“ Away with him !” cried Varus— “ away with him to the rack, 
and tear him joint from joint.” 

At the word ho was borne bleeding away, but not insensible or 
speechless. All along as he went, liis voice was heard calling 
upon God and Christ, and exhorting the people to abjure their 
idolatries. 

Jle was soon stretched again upon the rack, which now quickly 
finished its work; and ine Caristian Macer, after suflerings 
which I knew not before that the human frame could %o long 
('udure and live, died a martjT to the faith he had espoused ; 
the last words whioh were heard throughout the hall being 
these— 

“Jesus, I die for thee, and my death is sweet !” 

AVhen it was announced to the prefect that Macer was dead, 
he exclaimed, 

“Take the carcase of the Christian dog, and throw it upon the 
square of tlio Jews : there let the dogs devour it.” 

Saying which, he rose from his seat, and, accompanied by 
Fronto, Jell by the .same way he had before entered tlicr hall of 
judgment. 

Soon as ho had withdrawn from tho apartment, the base rabble 
that had filled it, and had glutted their savage souls upon the 
horrors of that scene, cried out tumultuou.sly for the body of the 
Christian, which when it was gladly delivered to them by those 
who had already had enough of it, they thru.st hooks into it, and 
rushed out, dragging it toward the place ordained for it by the 
prefect. As they came forth into tho streets, the mob increased 
to an immense multitude of those lyho seemed possessed of the 
same spirit. And they had not together proceeded far, filling the 
air with their cries and uttering maledictions of every form 
agjunst the unhappy Christians, before a new horror was pro- 
claimed by that bloodthirsty crew'. For one of them, suddenly 
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springing up upon tlio base of one of tbe public statues, whence 
he could be hoard by the greater part, cried out 

“ To the house of IMacer !-— to the house of Maeer ! ” 

“ Ay, ay,” sViouted another, “ to the house of Macer, in the 
ruins behind the shop of Demetrius !” 

“ To the house of Macer !” arose then in one deafening shout 
from the whole throng ; and filled with this new frenzy, mad- 
dened like wild beasts at the prospect of fresh blood, they aban- 
doned there where they had dragged it the body of Macer, and 
put now speed into their fe^^t in tlicir haste to arrive at the jdaco 
of the expected sport. 1 know not then where the ruins were, 
or it was possible that I might have got in advance of the mok 
and given timely warning to the devoted family. Neither did I 
know any to whom to ax)ply to discharge such a duty. JMy 
helplessness and weakness sat upon mo like a nightmare. And 
while I inwardly mourned at this, I sulfered myself to be borne 
along with the rushing crowd. Their merciless threats, their 
savage language, better lieconiing barbarians than a people like 
this living in the very centre of civilization^ filled me with an 
undefinablc terror. It seemed to me, that within reach of such 
a populace, no j)coido were .secure of property or life. 

“ The Christians,” said one, “ liave had their day, and it has 
been a long one— too long for Rome. Let its night now come.” 

“ Yes,” said another, “ wo will all liavo a hand in bringing it 
on. TiCt every Itonuin do his share, and they may be easily 
rooted out.” 

“ I understand,” said another, “ that it is agreed upon, that 
what-ever the people attempt after their own manner, as in wliat 
wo arc now about, they arc not to be interfered with. We are 
to have free pasturage.” 

“ Who could suppose,” said the first, “ it should be different ? 
It is well known that formerly, though there has been no edict 
to the purpose, the people have not only been permitted, they 
have been expected, to do their part of the bvisiness without being 
askoil or urged. 1 dare say if we can do up this family of—who 
is it?” 

“ Macer — ^tbo Christian Macer.” 

“ AVe shall re(jeive the thanks of Aurelian, though they be not 
spoken, as heartily as Varus. That was a tough old fellow, though. 
They say he has served many years under the emperor, and when 
he left the army was in a fair way to rise to the highest rank. 
Cursoa-upon those who made a Christian of him ! It is they, not 
A^iriis, who have put him on the rack. Dut see ! are not those 
the ruins wo seek ? I hope so, for 1 have run far enough.” 

Yes,” replied his companion ; “ those are the old baths. Now 
for it ! ” 

The crowd thereupon abandoning the streets, poured itself like 
an advancing flood among the ruins^ filling all the spaces, and 
mounting upon all the still standing fragments of walls and 
columns. It was not at all evident where the house of the 
Christian was. It all seemed a confusion of ruins and of dead 
wall. 

“ Who can show us,” cried out one who took upon himself the 
office of loatler, “ where the dwelling of Macer is ? ’* 

“ I can,” responded the slender voice of a little boy ; “ for I 
have often been there before they became Christians.” 
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“ Show US, then, my youuR urchin ; come up fiither. T^ow, 
lead the wsty, and we will follow.”- 

“You need go no farther,” replied the boy ; "that is it.” 

“ That ? It is but a stone wall ! ” 

“ Still it is the house ” replied the child ; " but the door is of 
stone as well as the walls.” 

At that the crowd began to beat upon the walls, and shout to 
those w ho were within to come forth. They had almost w earied 
themselves out, and were inclined to believe that the boy had 
given them a false direction, when, upon a sort of level roof above 
the projecting mass which served as the dwelling, a female form 
suddenly appeared, and advancing to the edge — ^not far above, yet 
beyond, the reach of the mob below — she beckoned to them with 
her hand, as if she would speak to them. 

The crowd, soon as their eyes caught this new object, ceased 
from their tumultuous cries, and prepared to hoar what she who 
approached them thus might have to say. Some indeed imme- 
diately began to hurl missiles, but they w'ere at once checked by 
others, who insisted that she should have liberty to speak. And 
the.^e wretches would have been more savage still than I believed 
them if the fair girl who stood there pleading to them had not 
found some favour. Hers was a bright and sparkling countenance, 
that at once interested the beholder. Deep blushes spread over 
her face and bosom, while she stood waiting the iileasuro of the 
heaving multitude before her. 

"Ah! ha!” cried one; "who is she, but the dancing girl 
.Elia ! — she is a dainty bit for us ! 'Who would have thought 
that she was the daughter of a Christian ?” 

" I am sorry for her,” cried another ; " she is too pretty to be 
torn in pieces. We niu.st save her.” 

“ Say on ! say on ! ” now cried one of the leaders of the crowd, 
as silence succeeded ; “ we mil Iteai you.” • 

" Whom do you seek for f” then a.^ked yElia, addressing him 
who had spoken. 

" You know well enough, my pretty girl,” replied the other. 
" We seek the house and family of Macer the Christian. Is this 
it ? — and are you of his household ?” 

“This,” sho replied, “is the house of Macer, and I am his 
daughter. My mother with all her children are below. And 
now, why do you seek us thus ?” 

“ TYe seek,” replied the savage, " not only you, but your lives. 
All you have to do is to unbar this door and let us in.’’ * 

Though .dilia could have supposed that they were come for 
nothing else, vet the brutal announcement of the terrible truth 
drove the colour from her cheeks, and caused her limbs to 
tremble. Yet did it not abate her courage, nor take its energy 
from her mind. 

“ Good citizens and friends,” said she, " for I am sure I must 
have some friends among you, why should you do us such wrong? 
We are poor and humble people, and have never had the power, 
if the will had been ours, to injure you. Leave us in safety, 
and if you require it, we will abandon our dwelling, and even our 
native Home — ^for we are all native Homans.” 

“ That., my young mistress, will not serve our turn. Are you 
not, as you said, the family of the Christian Macer ?” 

“ Yes, we are.” 
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“ Well,” answered the hard-hearted wretch, “ that is the reason 
we seek after you, and mean to have you.” 

“ Jhit,” replied the girl, “there must be many j^ong you who 
would not willingly harm either Macer or anything that is his. 
Macer is not only a Christian, Romans, but he is a good warm- 
hearted patriot as ever w'as bom within the compass of these 
walls. Brutus himself never loved freedom nor hated tyrants 
more than he.” 

“That's little to the pinpose now-a-days,” cried one from 
the crowd. 

“ There is not a single possession he has,” continued 
“ save only his faith as a Christian, wdiich he would not surrender 
for the love he bears to Rome and to everything that is Roman. 
Ever since he was strong enough to draw and wield a sw'ord has- 
he been fighting for you the battles of our country. If you have 
seen him, you have seen how cruelly the w'capons of the enemy 
have hacked him. On every limb are there scars of w'ounds 
received in battle; arid hvicc, once in Gaul and once in Asia, has 
he iKjen left for dead upon the field. It w^as in Syria> when the 
battle raged at its highest, and Caripus was suddenly beset by 
more than he could cope with, and liad else fallen into their 
hands a prisoner, or been quickly despatched, that Macer came 
up, and Dy his single ann saved his general.” 

. “ A great pity that,” cried many from the crowd. 

“ Macer,” continued /Elia, “only thought that Carinus then 
represented Rome, and that his life, wiiatever it was, and however 
worthless in itself, was needful for Rome, and he throw himself 
into the broach even as ho would have done for Aurelian or 
Probus. Was not his virtue the greater for that ? Was he to 
food his 0 W 71 humour, and leave (varinus to perish, wiicn his 
country bv that might receive detriment ? Macer has never 
thouglrt of himself. Had ho bedi ambitious as some, he had now' 
been where Mucapor is. But wdien in the army, he ahvays put 
by his own interests. The army, its generals, and Rome, w ero 
all in all with him— himself nothing. How, citizens, can you 
wish to do him harm, or anything that is his ? And even as a 
Christian— for which you reproach him and now seek him— it is 
still the same. Believe me when I say, that it is because of bis 
love of you and Rome that he would make you all as ho is. Ho 
iionestly thinks that it is the doctrine of Christ which can alone 
save Rome from tlie destruction which her sins are drawing dowm 
upon her. He has toiled from morning to night, all day and atl 
night, harder than he ever did upon his marches either m Africa 
or in Asia— that you might be made to know' what this religion 
of Christ is— w'liat it means— what it w ill bestow upon vou if you 
will receive it, and what it will save you from. And* ho would 
not scruple to lose his life, if by so doing he could give any 
greater efficacy to the truth in which ho believes. I w'ould ho 
were here now', Romans, to plead his own cause with you. I 
know you would so esteem his honesty, and his warm Roman 
heart, that you would be more ready to serve than to injure 
him.” A 

Pity stood in some eyes, but impatience and anger in more. 

“ Be not so sure of that.” cried he w'ho had spoken before. “No 
true Roman can love a Christian. Christians are the w'orst ene- 
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jiiietf of the slate. As for Maocr^ say no more of him~lie is already 
done for. All you have to do is to set open the door.” 

“ What say you of Macer ?” cried the miserable girl, wrin^ng 
her 1 lands. “ Has any evil befallen him ? ” 

“ What he will never recover from,” retorted the barbarian. 
“ Varus has just had him on one of his iron playthings, and his 
body we have but now left in the street yonder. So, hasten.” 

“Oh, worse than demons to kill so good a man \ ’^ cried. JElia, 
the tears rolling dovrn her cheeks. “ Hut if he is dead, co;:iie 
and take us too. Wq wish not now % live ; and ready as he was 
to die for Christ, so ready are we also. Cease your blow's, and I 
will open the door.” 

But her agency in that office was no longer needed. A huge 
timber had been brought in the mean time from the ruins, ^and, 
plied by a hundred hands with noisy ujiroar, the stone door soon 
gave way, just as jBlia descended, and the murderous crew 
rushed in. 

The work of death was in part quickly done. The sons of 
Matter, who, on the uproar, had iiLstontly joined their mother, in 
.spite of all the entreaties of Heinctrins, were at once despatched, 
and dragged forth by ropfes attached to their feet. The two 
youngest, transfixed by spears, w^ero seen borne aloft, as bloody 
standards of that murderous rout. The mother and the other 
children, placed in a group in the midst of the multitude, were 
made to march on, the savages themselves being divided as to 
what should be their fate. Some cried out, “ To the Tiber ! ” — 
some, “ Crucify them beyond the w^alls !”•— others, “ Give ’em the 
pavements!” But the voice of one more ingenious in cruelty 
than the rest prevailed. 

“ To the square by llanno’s ^vilh them !” 

This proposition filled them udh delight. 

“Tollanno’s! to Hanno’s!*^ resounded on all sides* And 
away rushed the infuriated mass to their evil sport, 

“ And who is Hanno ?” I asked of one near me. 

“ Hanno ! know you not Hanno ? He ls brother of Sosia the 
gladiator, and breeds dogs for the theatres. You shall soon see 
what a brood he will turn out. There is no such breeder in 
Home as . he.” 

Sick at heart as I was, I .still pressed on, resolved to know all 
that Christian heroism could teach mo. vVe were soon at the 
square, capable of holding on its borders not only thousands but 
tens or thousands, to which number it seemed as if the throng 
had now accumulated. Hanno’s extensive buildings and grounds 
were ui)on one side of the square, to which the pooine now 
rushed, calling out for the great breeder to come forth with his 
pack. 

He was not slow in obeying the summons. He himself ap- 
peared^ accompanied by his two ilogs, Nero and Sylla. After 
first stipulating with the ringleaders for a sufficient remuneration, 
he proceeded to order the game. He was at first for separating 
the victims, but they implored to he permitted to suffer together, 
and so much mercy was shown them. They were then set to- 
gether in the centre of the square, wnile the multitude dispo.s^ 
themselves in an immense circle around, the windows of the 
buildings and the roofs <5f all the neighoouring dwellings being 
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also thronged^witli those who both looked on and applauded 
Before the hounds were let loose, Haimo approached this little 
band standing there in the niidst and clinging to one another, 
and asked them, 

“ If they had anything to say, or any message to deliver, for 
he would faithfully perform what they might enjoin.” 

The rest weeping, i^llia answered, " that she unshed to say a 
few w'ords to the people w ho stood around.” 

“Slieak, then,’’ rejilied llanuo, “and you shall not be 
disturbed.” ^ 

She then turned towards the people, and said, “ I can wish 
you, Romans, before 1 die, no greater good than that, like me 
and those who arc w ith me, you may one day become Christians. 
For you will then be incapable of inflicting such suflbrings and 
wrongs upon any human being. The religion of Jesus w ill not 
suller you to do otherwise than love each other as you do .\T>ur- 
selves ; that is the great Christian rule. Bo assured that w^o 
now (he, as Christians, in full faith in (Jhrist, and in joyful hope 
of living with him, so soon as these mortal bodies shall liave 
perished ; and that though a single word of denial would savo us, 
w'c w'ould not si)eak it. Yo have cruelly slaughtered the good 
Macer; do so now by us, if such is your will, and w e shall then 
bo with him whore he is.” 

With these words she again turned, and throwing her arms 
around her mother and younger sisters, awaited the onset of the 
furious dogs, whoso yellings and strugglings could all the while 
be heard. She and they waited but a moment, when the 
bloodhounds, fiercer than the fiercest beasts of the forest, flew 
from their leashes, and in less time than would bo believed, 
naught but a heap of bones marked w Imre the Cliristian family 
had stood. 

The<orowds, then fully sated as it seemed with the rare sport 
of the morning, disi)orsed, each having something to say to 
aiiother of the nrmness and patriotism of Yarns and rroiito,"and 
of the training and behaviour of the dogs. 

From the earliest period of reflection have I detested the 
Roman character ; and all that I have witnessed with my own 
eyes has served but to confirm those early impressions. "They 
are a people wholly destitute of humanity. They are the lineal 
descendants of robbers, murderers, and w'arriors — who are but 
murderers under another name— and they show^ their parentage 
in every line of their hard-featured visages, and still more in all 
tlie qualities of the soul. They are stem— unyieWing— unforgiv- 
ing— cruel. A Roman heart diasocted would be found all stone. 
Any present purpose of passion, or ambition,' or party zeal, will 
extinguish in the Roman all that separates him from the brute. 
Bear witness to the truth of this, ye massacres of Marius and 
Sylla ! and others, more than can be named, both before and 
since— when the blood of neighbours, friends, and fellow-citizens, 
was poured out as freely as if it had been the filthy stream that 
gurgles through the public sew-^ers ! And, in good sooth, was it 
not as filthy ? Por those v©ry ones so slain, had the turn of the 
wheel set them uppermost, would have done the same deed upon 
the others. Happy is it for the peace of the earth and the great 
cause of humanity, that this faith of Christ, whether it be trucj^ 
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or false, is at. length, bearing sway, and doing sonnfwhat to soften 
vvliat more than twelve centuries have passed over and left in its 
original hardness. » 

When, like the rest of that Homan mob, I had been filled with 
the sights and sounds of the morning, I turned and sought the 
l>alace of Piso. 

Arriving there, I found Portia, Julia, and Piso sitting together 
at the hour of dinner. I sat with them. Piso had not left the 
palace since I had parted from him. They had remained at 
])eace within, and as ignorant of w'hat had happened in Home as 
we all were of what was doing in another planet. When, as the 
meal drew to a close, I had related to them the 0(5Currencos of 
which 1 had just been the witness, they could sc.arce believe 
wliat they heard, though it was but what they and all had every 
reason to look for from the language which Aiirelian had used, 
and the known hostility of the iirelcct. Portia, the mothei^ was 
moved more, if it could be so, than even Piso or Julia. When 
I had ended, she said, 

" Think not, Nichomachus, that although, as thou knowest, I 
am of Aurelian’s side in religion, I defend those inhuman w rongs. 
To inflict them can make no part of the duty of any w orshipper 
of the? gods, however zealous he may ho. I do not bdievo tnat 
the gods are propitiated by any acts which occasion suttering to 
their creatures. I have seen no justification, under any circuiu- 
stanoesj of human sacrifices — ^much less can I see any or sjicrificos 
like those you have this morning witnessed. Aurelian, in au- 
thorizing or conniving at such horrors, has cut himself loose from 
the honour imd the affections of all those in Home whose esteem is 
W'orth possessing. He has given himself up to the priesthood, 
and to the vulgar rabble over whom it exercises a swaiy more 
strict tlian an eastern despot, lie has by these acts turned the 
current of the best Homan s,\ nipathy toward the Christiams, and 
put off by a long remove the hour w^heii he might hope to see 
the ancient religion of the state delivered from its formidable 
rival.^’ 

It is the purpose of Aurelian,” I said, “ not so much to per- 
secute and annoy the Christians, as to exterminate them. He 
is persuaded that, by using the same extreme and summary 
measures with the Christians wliich he has been accustomed to 
employ id the army, he can root out this huge evil from the 
state, as easily as those lesser ones from the camp : without re- 
fle(Jtiug that it must l3c imi)ossiblc to dis<3over all, or any very 
large proportion, of those who profess Christianity, and that 
therefore his slaughter of a half or a quarter of the whole num- 
ber will he to no puniose. It will have been but killing so many 
— there will bo no other effect : unless, indeed, it have the effect 
to convince now thousands of tne power, and worth, and divinity 
of that faith for which men are so willing to die.” 

“ I mourn,” said Portia, “that the great head of the state and 
the great high priest of our religion should have taken the part 
he has. Measures of moderation and true wisdom, though they 
might not have obtained for him so great a name for zeal and 
love of the gods, nor made so sudden and deep an impression 
ui)on the common mind and heart, would have secured with 
greater probability the eud at which he has aimed.” 
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“ It is hard,^ said T, “to resist nature, especially so when super- 
stition comes in to its aid. Aurelian, by nature a savage, is 
doubly one through the influence of his religion and the priest- 
hood. Moderation and humanity are so contrary to every prin- 
ciple of the man and his faith, that they are not with more rcji- 
* ’ looked for from him than gentleness in a half-starved 

looked as if I had assailed the walls and Capitol of 

AWUIC. 

“ I know not, Greek,” sht quickly said, “ on what foundation 
it is you build so heavy a charge against the time-honoured faith 
•of Rome. It has served Rome well these thousand years, and 
reared men wliose greatness will dwell in the memory of the 
world wliile the world lasts.” 

“Great men have been reared in Rome,” I replied; “it can by 
none be denied. Rut it has been by resisting the influences of 
their religion, not by courting them. They have left themselves 
in this to the safer tutelage of nature, as have you, lady ; and 
they have escaped the evils which the common superstition 
would have outailod ui)on them, had they admitted it to their 
bosoms. AVho can deny that the religion of Rome, so far as it is 
a religion for the common people, is based upon the characters 
of the gods, as they through history and tradition are held up to 
them— especially as they are paint^ by the poets ? Say if thfeife 
he any other books of authority on this f^reat theme than the 
poets ? What hook of religious instruction and precept have 
you, or have you ever had, corresponding to the volume of the 
Christians, called their gospels ?” 

“ AV^e have none,” said rortia^* as I paused, compelling a re- 
joinder. “ It is true, wo have hut our historians and our poets, 
with what we find in the philosophers.” 

, “A^d the philosophers,” I replied, “ it w ill be seen at once, 
can never be in the hands of the common people. AVherice, 
then, do they receive their religious ide.is but from tradition and 
the character of the deities of heaven, as they are set forth in the 
poets ? And if this be so, 1 need not ask whether it be possible 
that the religion of Rome should be any othey than a source of 
corruption to the people. So far as the gods should be their 
models, they can do no otherwise than help to sink their imi- 
tators lower and lower in all filth and vice. Happily for Rome 
and the world, lady, men instinctively revolt at such examples, 
and copy instead the pattern which their own souls supply. Had 
the Romans been all which the imitation of their gods would 
have made them, this empire had long ago sunk under the deep 
pollution. Eronto and Aurelian— tho last at least sincere— aim at 
a restoration of religion. They would lift it up to the highest place, 
and make it the sovereign law of Rome. In this attempt they ore 
unconsciously digging away herve:^ foundations; they are levelling 
her proud walls with the earth, iSupposo Rome were made what 
Eronto would have her : eveiy Roman were then another E’ronto 
or another Aurelian. Were that a world to live in or to endure? 
These, lady, are the enemies of Rome— Aurelian and Eronto. 
The only hope for Rome lies in the reception of some such prin- 
ciples as these of the Christians. AVhethcr true or false, they 
are in accordance with the best part of our nature, and, once 
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pprcjwl abroad and roccivod, tliey would tend by afmiglity influ- 
ence to exalt it more and more. They would descend, as it is of 
the nature of absolute truth to do, and lay hold of the humblest 
and lowest and vilest, and in them erect thoii* authority, and 
briiig tliehi into the state in which every man should be, for the 
reason that he is a man. Hellenism cannot do this.” 

“ Notwithstanding what I have heard, Nichomachus, I think 
y )ii must yourself be a Christian, ilut whether you are or not 
1 grant you to understand well what religion shoidd be. And I 
must say that it hsis ever been such me. I, from what I have 
read of our moralists and philosophers, and from what I have 
reflected, have arrived at principles not very difierent from such 
as you have now hinted at.” 

“ And are those of Pronto or Varus like yours, lady ?” 

“ I fear not,” said Portia. 

“ Yours, then, let me say, form the religion which you ' have 
first found within your own breast, a gift from the gods, and then 
by meditation have confirmed and exalted ; theirs the common 
fiiith of Pome. Could your faith rejoice in or permit the horrors 
1 have this day witnessed, and but now described ? Y^et of theirs 
tliey are the legitimate fruit, the necessary product.” 

“ Out of the best,” replieil Portia, “ I believe, Nichomachus, 
may often come the worst. Tliere is naught so perfect and so 
wise, but human passions wdll mar and pervert it. I should not 
wonder if, in ages to come, this peace-loving faith of the Chris- 
tians, should it survive so long, should itself come ti) preside 
over scenes as rull of misery and guilt as those you have to-day 
seen in the streets of Itomc.” 

“ It may be,” T rejoined. “ But it is nevertheless our duty, in 
the selection of our principles, to take those which are the 
purest, the most humane, tiie most accordant with what is best 
in us, and the least liable to perversion and abuse. And wiiether, 
if this be just;^ it be bettor that mankind should have presented 
for their imitation and honour the character and actions of 
Jesus Christ or those of Jupiter greatest and best, may be left 
for the simplest to determine.” 

Portia is so stanch a Homan, that one cannot doubt that as she 
was born and has lived, so she will die — a Homan. And truth 
to say, wore all like her, there were little room for quarrel 
with the principles that could produce such results. But for 
one such, there are a thousand like Varus, Pronto, and Aure- 
lian. 

As after this interview, ^vliicli was prolonged till the shades of 
evening began to fall, I held communion with myself on the w'ay 
to the quiet retreats of Tibur, 1 could not but entertain appre- 
hensions for the safety of the friends I hiul just left. I felt that 
where such men as Varus and Pronto were at the head of affairs, 
Avielding almost; as they pleased the omnipotence of Aurelian, 
no family or individual, of whatever name or rank, could feel 
secure of cither fortune or life. I had heard, indeed, such ex- 
pressions of regard fall from the emperor for Piso and his beau- 
tiful wife, that 1 was sure that if any in Home might feel safe, it 
was they. Yet why should ho, who had fallen upon one of his 
own household, and such a one as Aurelia, hesitate to strike the 
family of Piso, if thereby the religion or the state were to bo 
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greatly benefited ? I could see a better chance for 1 hem only in 
the emperor’s early love of Julia, which still seemed to exercise 
over him a singular power. 

The queen, 1 found, upon naming to her the subject of my 
thoughts, could entertain none of my apprehensions. It is so 
dillicult for her nature to admit tlie faintest purpose of the in- 
lliction of wanton suffering, that she cannot believe it of others. 
Notwithstanding hor experience of the harsh and cruel S})irit of 
Aurelian, notwitlistanding the unnecessary destruction, for any 
national or political objeetpof the multitudes of Palm^Ta, still 
she inclines to confide in him. lie has given so many proofs of 
regret for that wide ruin, he has suftered so much for it — espe- 
cially for his murder of Longinus — in the opinion of all Eome^ 
and of the highest and best in all nations, that she is persuadea 
he will 1)0 more cautious Hum ever whom ho assails, and where 
he scatters ruin and death. Stilly such is her devotion to Julia 
and her love of Piso-^o entirely is her very life lodged in that of 
her daughter, that she resolved tf> seek the emperor without 
delay, and if possible obtain an assurance of their safety, ]x)th 
from his own arm and f hat of ix>pular vi(>lenee. This 1 urged 
upon her Avith all the freedom 1 might use, and not in vain ; for 
tho next day, at the gardens of Sallust, she had repeated inter- 
vicAVs witli Aurcliau, and aftevAvards at her owm palace, Avhithcr 
Aurelian came Avith Li via, and Avherc,Avhile Livia ranged among 
tho iloAvers Avith Paustula, the emperor and the queen hold ear- 
nest discourse, not only on tlio subject Avliich chiefly agitated 
Zenobia, but on the general principles on Avhich ho Avas proceed- 
ing in this attempted annihilation of Christianity. Sure I am 
that ncA’or in the Christian body itself Ai^as there one avIio 
pleaded their cause Avith a more Aviuuing and persuasive elo- 
quence. 


LETTEK X. 

FROM PISO TO FAVSTA. 

I W'^RiTE to youj Pausta, by the hands of Yabalathus, who 
visits Palmyra on his way to his new kingdom. I tmst you Avill 
sec him. The adversities of his family and the misfortunes of 
his country have had most useful elfecte uixm his character. He 
has, though the time has been so short, done much to redeem 
himself. Always Avas he, indeed, vastly superior to his brothers; 
but now, he is not only that, but A^ery much more. Qualities 
have unfolded themselves, and allections and tastes warmed into 
life which avc— none of us — I believe, so much as suspected the 
existence of. Zenohia has grown to be devotedly attached to 
him, and to repose the same sort of confidence in him as formerly 
in Julia. All this makes her the inoro reluctat topartAvitli 
him ; hut as it is for a throne, she acquiesces. Ho carries aAvay 
from Home with him one of its most beautiful and estimable 
women— the youngest daughter of tho venerable Tacitus— to 
whom he lijw 3 ust been married. In her you will see an almost 
too favourable specimen of Boman w’omen. 

Several days nave elapsed since I wrote to you, giving an ac- 
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count of tlic sufferings and death of the Cliristfan Macer — as 1 
learned them from those who were present — for a breach of the late 
edicts and for sacrilegiously, as the laws term it, tearing down 
the parchment containing them from one of the columns of the 
Capitol. During this period other horrors of the same kind 
have been enacted in different parts of tlio city. Macer is not 
the only one who has already paid for his fixith with his life. All 
the restraints of the law seem to be withdrawn, not confessedly 
but virtually, and the Christians in humble condition — and such 
for the most part we arc — arc no lodger safe from violence in the 
streets of Rome. Although, JH’austa, you believe not with us, 
you must scarcely the less for that pity us in our present straits. 
Cun the mind picture to itself in some aspects of the case a moni 
miserahle lot? Were the times even at the worst so full of 
horror in Palmyra as now hero in Rome? There, if the city 
wore given up to pillage, the citizen had at least the satisfaction 
of dying in the excitement of a contest, and in the defence of 
himself and his children. Here the prospect is — the actual 
scene is almost arrived and present — that all the Christians of 
Rome will bo given over t-o the butchery, first of the pndbet’s 
court, and others of the siime characiter established throughout 
the city for the express purpose of trying the Christians— and 
next to that of the moln commissioned with full powers to search 
out, find, and slay all who Ixear the hated name. The Christians, 
it is true', die for a groat cause. In that cause they wo\ild rather 
die than live. Rut still death is not preferred —much less is 
death, in the revolting and agonizing form which chiefly these 
voluniarj executioners chooses to be \iewod in any otbor light 
than an evil too great almost to be endured. 

It would astonish you, I think, and give you conceptions of 
the power of this religion such as ’vou liavo never had as yet, 
could you, with me, locrk uito the bexsom of those thousand 
Christinn families, and behold the calmness and the fortitude 
with which they await the approjwiiing c^iilamitics. There is 
now' as they believes little else before them but death — and 
deatn such us a foretaste has been given of in the sullerings of 
Macer. Yet arc they, w ith wonderfully few exceptions, here in 
their houses, prepared for whatever may betide, and resolved 
that they will die for Him unto w'hom they have lived. This 
unshrinking courage, this spirit of solf-sacrifice, is the more 
wonderful, as it is now the received belief that they would not 
forfeit their Christian name or hope by withdrawing, before the 
storm bursts, from the scene of danger. 

There have been those in the churcli, and some there arc now, 
who would have all who in time of pcrsocaition seek safety in flight, 
or by any form of (compromise, visited with the severest (insures 
the church can inflict, and for ever after refused re-admission 
to the .privileges which Iheycjnce enjoyed. Paying no rdi^rd 
to the peculiar tem]x(3rainent and charaofor of tbo indivi- 
dual, they would compel all to remain fixed at their post, 
inviting, by a needless (xstentation of their name and faith, the 
search and assault of the enemy. Macer was of this number. 
Happily they are now few' : and the Christians are left free, free 
fVom the constraint of any tyrant opinion, to act according to 
the real feeling of the heart. But does this freedom carry them 
o 2 
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away from Uorhe? Docs it show them to the world hurrying in 
crowds by day, or secretly flying by night, from the threatened 
woes ? Not so. All who were here when these troubles first 
began are liere now, or with few and inconsiderable exceptions — 
fewer than I (»iild wisli. All who have resorted to me under 
these circumstances for counsel or aid have 1 advised, if flight be 
a possible thing to them, that they should retreat ^th their 
children to some remote and secluded spot, and wait till the 
tempest shall have passed by. Especially have 1 so advised and 
urged all whom I have kno\Vn to be of a sensitive and timid na- 
ture, or bound by ties of more than common interest and neces- 
sity to large circles of relatives and dependants. I have aimed 
to make them believe that little gain would accrue to the cause 
of Christ from the addition of them and theirs to the mass of 
sufferers— when that mass is already so large ; whereas great and 
irreparable loss would follow to the community of their friends 
and of the Christians who should survive. They would do an 
equal service to Christ and his church by living, and on the first 
appearance of calmer times re-assuming their Christian name 
and profession, and being a centre about wbi(;h there might 
gather tog^ether a new multitude of believers. If still the ene- 
mies of Christ should prevail, and a day of rest never dawn or 
arise, they might then, when hope was dead, come forth and add 
themselves to the innumerable company of those born of heaven, 
who hold life and all its joys and comforts as dross in compari- 
son with the perfect integrity of the mind. By such statements 
have I prevailed with many. Probus, too, has exerted his power 
in the same direction, and has erijoy^ the happiness of seeing 
safely embarked for Greece or Syria, many whose lives in the 
coming years will be beyond price to the then just-surviving 
church. 

Yet (jo not imagine, Fausta, that w^e are an immaculate people; 
that the weaknesses and faults which seem universal to mankind 
are not to be discovered in us ; that we are all, what by our 
acknowledged principles we ought to be. We have our traitors 
and our renegades, our backsliders and our well-dissembling 
hypocrites ; but so few are they, that they give us little disquiet, 
and bring no (liscredit upon us with the enemy. And besides 
these, there will now be those, as in former persecutions, who, as 
the evil day approaches, will, through the operation simply of 
their fears, renounce their name and faith. Of the former, some 
have already made themselves conspicuous — conspicuous now by 
their cowardly and hasty apostasy, as they were before by a nar- 
row, contentious, and restless zeal. Among others, the very one 
who, on the evening when the Christians assembled in the baths 
by Macer’s, was so forward to assail the faith of Probus, and who 
ever before on other occasions, when a display could by any pos- 
sibility be made of devotion to his party, or an ostentatious 
parade of his love of Christ, was always thrusting himself upon 
the notice of our body, and clamouring for notoriety, has already 
abandoned us, and sought safety in apostasy. Others of the 
same stamp have in like manner deserted us. They are neither 
lamented by us nor honoured by the other party. It is said of 
him whom I have just spoken of, that soon as he had publicly 
renounced Christ and sacrificed, hisses and yells of contempt 
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broke from llic surrounding crowds. lie, it doift)tless occurred 
to them, who had so nroved liimsolf weak, cowardly, and faithless 
to one set of fricnas, could scarcely be trusted as brave and 
sincere by those to whom he then joined himself. There are no 
virtues esteemed by the llomans like courage and sincerity. 
This trait in their character is greatly in our favour. For much 
as they detest our superstitions, they so honour our fortitude 
under suffering, that a deep sympathy springs up almost uncon- 
sciously in our behalf. Half of those who on the first outbreak 
of these disorders would have been Aund bitterly hostile, if their 
hearts could bo scanned now, or when this storm shall have 
passed by, would lie found most warmly with us— not in belief, 
but in a fellow-feeling, which is its best preparation and almost 
certain antecedent. Even in such an inhuman rabble as per- 
petrated the savage murder of the family of Macer, there were 
thousands who, then driven on by the fury of passion, will, as 
soon as reflection returns, bear testimony in a wholly altered 
feeling toward us— to the power with whieli the miraculous 
serenity and calm courage of those true martyrs have wrought 
within them. No others are now spoken of in Itome but Macer 
and his heroic wife and children. 

Throughout the city it is this morning current that new edicts 
are to be issued in the course of the day. Milo, returning from 
some of his necessary excursions into the more busy and crowded 
parts of the city, says that it is confidently believed. I told him 
that I could scarcely think it, as I had reason to believe that the 
emperor had engaged that they should not be as yet. 

“ An emperor, surely,” said Milo, “ may change his mind if he 
lists. Ue IS little better than the rest of us, if ho have not so 
much power as that. I think if I were emperor, it would be my 
chief pleasure to do and .say one thing to-day and just the con- 
trary thing to-morrow', without being obliged to give m reason 
for it. If there bo anything that makes siavery, it is this ren- 
dering a reason. In the service of the most noble Gallienus, 
fifty slaves were subject to me, and never wus I known to render 
a reason for a single oflice 1 put them to. That w^as being nearer 
an emperor than t fear I shall ever be again.” 

“I nope so, Milo,” T said, “But what reason have you to 
think, if you will render a rea.son, that Aurelian has changed 
his mind ?” 

“ 1 have given proof,” answered Milo, “ have I not, that if any- 
thing is known in Rome, it is known by Curio ?” 

“ 1 think you have shown that he knows some things.” 

“ lie was clearly right about the sacrifices,” responded Milo, 
“as events afterwaras declared. Just as many suffered as he 
related to me. What now he told me this morning was this : 
‘ that certain persons would find themselves mistaken— that some 
knew more than olliens— that the ox led to the slaughter knew 
less than the butcher — ^tliat great persons trasted not tlieir secrets 
to every one— emperors had their confidants— and Fronto had 
his.’”. 

*• Was that all ?” I patiently asked. 

“ I thought, noble sir,” ho replied, “ that it was ; for upon that 
he only sagaciou.sly shook his ncad, and wus silent. However, 
as 1 said notliing, know ing well that some folks w ould die if they 
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retained a sorre^t, though they never wriuld part with it for the 
asking, Curio began again, sfam as he despaired of any question 
from me, and said ‘ he could tell me what ^vas knowm but to 
three iporsons in Koine/ His wish wsis that 1 should ask him 
who they were, but I did not, but began a new bargain with a 
man for his poultry — we were in tlie market. Ho then began 
himself, and sjiid, ‘ Wlio think you they were Hut I answered 
not. ‘ Who,* lie then whispered in my ear, ‘but Aurelian, 
tVonto, and myself!* Then 1 gratified him by asking what the 
secret w';is, for if it had an^hing to do with the Cliristians I 
should like to know it. ‘ I will tell it to thee,* ho said, ‘ but to 
no other in Koine, and to thee only on the promise that it goes 
in at t hy ear but not out at thy mouth.* I said that I trusted 
that T, who had kept, I dared hardly say how many years, and 
kept them still, the secrets of Gallienns, should know how to 
keep and how to reveal anything he had to say. AV hereupon, 
without any more reserve, he assured me that Fronto liad per- 
suRAled t he emperor to publish new and more severe edicts before 
the sixth hour, telling liim as a reason for it-, that the (fiiristians 
were Hying from Koine in vast uumhors ; that every night, they 
having tir.‘<t passed the gates in the day, multitudes ivcre hasten- 
ing into the eountry, making for (-Iraul and Spain, or else enibark- 
ing in vessels long iirepared for such service on the Tiber; that 
iliiless instantly arrested, there ivould be none or few for the 
ediets to operate upon, and then, when all had become calm 
again, and ho— Aurelia* i— were dead, and another less pious 
upon the throne, they would all return, and Romo swarm with 
thorn as before. Cuno said that wiien the emperor heard this, 
he broke out' into a w’ild and furious passion. lie sw'ore by the 
great god of light— which is an oath, Curio says, he never use.*? 
but he keeps — that you, sir, Piso, had deceived him — had cajoled 
him ; that you had persuaded him to wait and hear what the 
Christians luul to say for them.selvcs before they were summarily 
dealt with, which he had consented to do, but which he now saw 
was a device to gain time by wiiich all, or the greater part, might 
escape secretly from the canital. He then, with Fronto and the 
secretaries, prepared and drew up new edicts, declaring every 
Christian an enemy of the state and of the gods, and requiring 
them everywhere to Ixi informed against, and upon conviction of 
being Christians, to be t brown into prison and await there the 
jiidjpncnt of the emperor. These things, sir, are what I learned 
from Curio, which 1 make no secret of, for many reasons. I trust 
you w ill believe them, I'or I heard the same story all along the 
streets, and mine is better worthy of belief only because of where 
and whom it eximes from.” 

I told Milo that I could not but suppose there was something • 
in it, as I had heard the ntmour from several other sources ; that 
if Giirio spoke the truth, it was w^orse than I had apprehended. 

Putting together wdiat was thus communicated by Milo, and 
what, as he said, ivas to be heard anywhere in the streets, I 
feared that some dark game might indeed be playing by the 
priest against ns, by which our lives might be sacrificed even 
before the day were out . 

‘‘ Should you not,** said Julia, “ instantly seek Aurelian ? If 
what Milo has said jiossess any particle of truth, it is most evi- 
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ilent the emperor has been imposed upon by llio lies of Pronto. 
He has cunningly used his opportunities; and you, Lucius, 
except he be inst^inlly undeceived, may bo the first to feel his 
power.” 

While she was speaking, Probus, Pelix, and others of the prin- 
(•il)al Christians of Home, entered the apartment. Their faces 
and their manner, and their first words, declared that the same 
fronviction possessed them as us. 

We are constrained,” said Pelix, “thus with little ceremony, 
noble Piso, to intrude upon your ^frivacy. Hut in truth the 
allair we have come upon admits not of ceremony or delay.” 

“ Let there be none, then, I pray, and let us hear at once wliat 
concerns ns all.” 

ft is spread oyer the city,” replied the bishop, “ that before 
the sixth hour edicts are to he issued that ivill go to the extreme 
we have feai’cd— affecting the liberty and life of every Christian 
in Home. \Vc find it hard to believe this, however, as it is in 
the face of ivhat Aurelian has most ex])res.'<ly stipulated. It is 
therefore the wish and i)raycr of the Christians that you, being 
nearer to him than any, should .<eek an interview ivith him, and 
then serve our cause in such manner and by such arguments as 
you bv'ist can.” 

“ This is what we desire, Piso,” sjiid they all. 

1 replied, that I would iuiinediately i)erform tliat wliicli they 
desired, but that I would that some other of our number should 
accom]'any me. Whereupon Pelix was urged to join me ; and 
consenting, we at the moment departed for the palace of Aure- 
lian. 

On arriving at the gardens, it ivas only by urgency that I 
obtained admission to the prosci'/ e of the emperor. But upon 
declaring that I came ui)on an erniiid that nearly concerned 
himself and Home, 1 was ordered to he brought into hLsi)rivato 
apartment. 

As 1 entered, Aurelian quickly rose from the table at whi(;h he 
Jiad been sitting, on the other side of which sat Pronto. None 
of the customary urbanity was visible in his deportment ; his 
countenance was dark and severe, his reception of mo cold and 
stately, his voice more harsh and Ditter than ever, I could will- 
ingly have excused the presence of the priest. 

“ Ambassadors,” said Aurelian. inclining toward us, I may 
suppose, from the community of Christians.” 

“ W 0 came at their request,” T replied. “ Rumours are abroad 
through the city, too confidently reported and too generally cre- 
dited to bo reganled as wholly groundless, yet which it is iiniios- 
sible for those who know Aurelian to believe, asserting that 
to-day edicts are to be issued, affecting both the liberty and tho 
lives of the Christians.” 

“ I would, Piso, that rumour were never farther from tho truth 
than in this.” 

“ But,” I rejoined, “ has not Aurelian said that he would pro- 
ceed against tnem no farther till he had first heard their defence 
from their own orgaiLS ?” 

“Is it ope iiarty only, in human affairs, young Piscj,” he 
sharply replied. that must confonn to truth and keep inviolate 
a plighted word ? Is deception no vice when it is a Christian 
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who deceives f I indeed ssiiif that T would hear the Christ ians, 
though when I made that promise I also said tliat ’twould prolit 
them nothing; but i then little knew' why it was that Piso waa 
so urgent 

“Truth/’ I replied, “cannot be received from some quarters, 
any more than sweet and wholesome water through i)oisoned 
clianncls. Kvon, Aurelian, if Pronto designed not to mislead, no 
statement j)assing through liis lips — if it concerned the ("hris- 
lians— could do so, without there being added to it or lost from 
it much that properly belonged to it. I have heard that loo, 
wliich I may suppose has been inured into the mind of Aurelian, 
to till it with a bitterer enmity still toward the Christians— that 
the Christians have sought this delay only that they might 
the o]>portunitios thus afforded to escape from his power ; and 
that using them^ they have already in the greater part fled from 
the capital, leaving to tlio emperor of all the world but a few old 
women and children upon w'hom to WTcak his vengoamio. How 
does passion bring its film over the clearest mind ! How docs 
the eye that will not see, shut out the light, thougli it bo brighter 
than that of day ! It had licen wiser in Aurelian, us w ell a,s 
more merciful, first to have tried the truth of what ha,s thus been 
thrust upon his credulity, ore he made it a ground of action. 
True himself, bo suspects not others ; but suspicion were soiue- 
tinies a higher virtue than frank confidence, llad Aurelian but 
looked into the strools of Homo, he could not but have seen the 
grossness of the lie that has lieen palmed upon his too w illing 
oar. Of the seventy thousand ChrLstians wlio dw^elt in Home, 
the same seventy thousand, less by scarce a sevonliotli part, are 
now hero within their dwellings, wailing the w'ill of Aurelian. 
Take this on the word of one whom, in former days at least, you 
have found worthy of your trust. Take it on the w ord of t he 
vencrd^^le head of this community, who stands here to confirm 
it either by word or oath ; and in Home it needs but to know 
that Pelix the Christian has siioken, to know' that truth has 
spoken too.” 

“The noble Piso,” added Pelix, “has spoken what all who 
know aught of the affairs and condition of the Christians know 
to be true. There is among us, groat emi>cror, foo iiiucli, rather 
than too little, of that courage that meets suffering and deai-h 
without shrinking. Let your proclamations this moment be 
sounded abroad, calling uiwii the Christians to appear for judg- 
ment upon their faith before the tribunals of Homo, and they will 
come flocjking up as do your Pagan multitudes to the gainos of 
the Flavian.” 

While we had been speaking. Pronto sat, inattentive, as it 
seemed, to w'hat w as going on. But at these last w ords he was 
compelled to give ear, and did it as a man does who has heard 
nil welcome truths. As Pelix ended, the emperor turned toward 
him without si)eaking, and w ithout any look of doubt or passion, 
w'aiting for such explanation as he might have to give. 

Pronto rose from his seat with the air of a man wiio doubts 
not the soundness of his cause, and who feels sure of the oar of 
his judge. 

“1 w'lll not say, great emperor, that I have not in my ardour 
made broader the statements which I have received from others. 
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It is an error quite possible to baVc been guilty oA ^ly zeal for 
the gods is warm, and oft-times ouinins the calm dictates of rea- 
son. lint if what has now been allirnied as true, be true, it is 
more, I believe, than they who so report can make good^ or than 
others can, be they friends or enemies of this tribe. » lio shall 
now go out into tliis wilderness of streets, into the midst of this 
countless multitude of citizens and strangers — men of all reli- 
gions and all manners —and nick me out the seventy thousand 
Christians, and show that all arc snug at home ? Out of the 
seventy thousand, is it not i)alpablcr that its third or half may 
have fled, and yet it shall be in no man’s power to make it so 
appear — to point to the spot whon(.*e they have deparhid, or to 
■ that whither they have gone ? Ihit besides this, I must here and 
now confess, that it w’as iii)on no knowledge of my own, gathered 
by my own eyes and ears, that I based the triitli, now charged 
as error ; but upon what came to me through tljosc in whose 
word I have ever pla<!ed the most sacred trust, the priests of 
the temple, and more than all my faithful servant— friend J may 
call him — Curio, into whom drops by some miraelo all that Is 
strange or now in Jlomc.” 

1 said in reply, “ that it were not so difiicnlt, perhaps, as the 
prie.st has made it seem, to learn what part of the Christians were 
now in Home, and what part ivcrc gone. There are among us, 
Aurclian, in every separate chureli, men who discharge duties 
(corresponding to those which Ironto performs in the Temple of 
the 8un. We have our priests, and others subordinate to them, 
who till offices of dignity and trust. Besides these, there are 
others still, who for tlieir wealth or their wortli are kiuwvn well, 
not among the Christijins only, but the Jlonians also. Of these 
it were an easy matter to learn './hether or not they are now in 
Home. And if these arc licn\ who, from the jiosts they fill would 
be the first vicitiiris, it may he fairly supposed that the Iwnihler 
sort, and less able to depart, and therefore safer, are also here. 
Here I stand, and here stands Helix ; we are not among lh(uiiiss- 
ing; and wc hojist not of a coiimgc greater than may be claimed 
for the greater part of those to whom wc belong.” 

'' Groat emperor,” said Hronto, “ I will .say no more than this, 
that this in its whole aspect bears the same front as t.lio black 
aspersions of the wretch Macjcr, w hose lies, grosser than Cretan 
ever forged, poured in a foul and rotten current from his swollen 
lips ; yea, while the hot irons wore tearing out Ills very heart- 
strings, did he still belch forth fresh torrents, blacker and fouler 
they flowed longer, till death c!unc and took him to other tortures 
worse a thousand-fold — the just doom of such as jnit false for 
true. That those were the malignant lies I have said they are, 
Aurelian can need no other pnmf, I Jiopc, than that W'hich luis 
he(5n already given.” 

“ 1 am still, Pronto, as when your witnesses wore here liefore 
me, satisfied with your defence. When, indeed, I doubt the 
truth of Aurelian, I maybe found to question that of Pronto. 
Piso, hold ! We have heard and said to(^ much already. Take 
me not as if I doubted, more than Pronto, the word which you 
have uttered, or that of the venerable Pelix. You have said that 
which you truly believe. The honour of a Piso has never been 
imiieachcd, nor, as I trust, can be. Yet has there been error ^th 
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here and therd, and I doubt not is. Let it be thus determined, 
then. If upon any blame shall seem to rest, let it be me. If any 
shall be cliarjied with doin^ to-day what must be undone to-mor- 
row, lot the burden be upon my shoulders. I will therefore 
Te(!ede ; the edicts, whifsh as you have truly heard were to-day to 
have be(;n i)romulged, shall sleep at least another day. To-morrow, 
Piso, at the sixth liour, in the pahice on the Palatine, shall Probiis 
—if such be the pleasure of the Christians— plead in their behalf. 
Then and there will I hear what this faith is, from him, or from 
whomsoever tli<?y shall appdint. And now no more.” 

With these words on the part of Aurelian, our audience closed, 
and wo turned away, grieving to seee that a man like him, of his 
Herculean strength otherwise, should have so surrendered him- 
self into the keeping of another ; yet rejoicing that some of that 
siiirit of justice that once wholly swayed him still remained, and 
that our appeal to it had not lieen in vain. 

To-morrow, then, at the sixth hour, will Probus appear before 
Aurelinn. It is not, Pausta, because 1 or any suppose that Aure- 
lian himself can be so wTouirlit ui)on as to change any of his 
purposes, that we desire this hearing. He is too far entered 
into this business — too heartily, and I may add too conscientiously 
— to 1)0 drawn away from it, or div(‘rtoa from the great object 
)v liicli he has set u]) Ixjforc him. I will not despair, however, that 
(iven he may l)e softemed, and abate somewhat of that raging 
thirst lor our bloo<l— for the blood of us all, that now seems to 
madden him. Put however this may be, upon other minds im- 
prcssi()us may be made that may be of service to us either directly 
or indirectly. We may suppose that the hearing of the Christians 
will be public, that many of great w’eight with Aurelian will bo 
t here, wiio never before heard a w'ord from a Christian’s lips, and 
who know only that we are held as enemies of the state and 
its reli jc?on. Especially, I doubt not, will many, most, or all. of 1 he 
senate be there ; ami it is to that body I still look, as in tlic last 
rc.sort able, perhaps, to exert a pow^er that may save us at least 
from absolute aimihilalion. 

To-day has Probus lx)cn beard; and while others sleep, I 
resume my pen to describe to you the events of it as they have 
occurred. 

]t Avas in the banqueting-liall of the imperial palace on the 
Palatine, that Probus was directed to appear and defend his cause 
before the emperor. It is a room of great size, and beautiful in 
its proportions and decorations. A roAv of marble pillars adorns 
eiicli longer side of the apartment. Its lofty ceiling presents 
allegorically to the eye, and in colours that can never fade, Itomo 
victorious over the world. The great and good of Rome’s earlier 
days stand ai ound, in marble or bnuss, upon pedestals, or in niches 
sunk into the substance of the Avails. And w^here the walls are 
not thus broken, pictures Avrought upon them set before the' 
beholder many of the scenes in Avhich the ])airiots of former 
<lays conquered or sutfered for the cause of their country. 
Into this aparment, soon as it was thrown open, poured a crowd 
both of Christians and Pagans, of Romans and of strangers from 
every quarter of the world. There Avas scarcely a remote province 
of the empire that had not there its representative ; aiid from the 
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jar ea.st, discernible at once by their costume, wore lAany present, 
who seemed interested not less than others in the great questions 
to bo agitated, between the two central columns upon the west- 
ern sidejust beneath the pedestal of a colossal statue of Vespasian, 
the great military idol of Aurelian, upon a seat sliglitly raiseu 
above the floor, having on his right hand Livia and J ulia., sat the 
emperor. He was surrounded by his favourite generals and the 
chief members of the senate, seated, or else standing against the 
columns or statues which wore near him. There, too, at tlie side 
of, or immediately before Aurelian, Ifht placed lower, w'ere Por- 
]>hyrus. Varus, Pronto, and half the ijriestbood of Pome. A little 
Avay in front of the emperor, and nearly in tho centre of the 
room, stood Probns. 

If Aurelian sat in his chair of gold, lof>king the omnipotent 
masi or of all the world, as if no mere mortal force could drive 
him ftom the place he held and filled, Probus on his part, though 
he wanted all that air of pride and self-confidence written upon 
every line of Aurclian’s face and fonn, yet seemed like one, who, 
in the very calmness of an unfaltering trust in a goodness and 
power above that of earth, ^vas in iKjrfect possession of himself, 
and fearless of all that man might say or do. His face wfis pale, 
])ut his eye was clear. His air was that of a man mild and gentle, 
who would not iiyure willingly the meunost thing endowed with 
life; but of a man, too, of that energy and inward strength of 
purpo.se, that he would not, on the other band, suffer an injury 1o 
be done to another, if any power lodged w'ithin him could prevent 
it. It was that of a man to be loved, and yet to bo fcjired ; whose 
^•<)m])assion you rniglit rely upon, but whose indignation at wrong 
and injustice might also be relied upon, wlumevor the weak or tho 
oppressed should cry out for help against the strong and tho cruel. 

No sooner had Aurelian seated him'^elf, and tho thronged apart- 
ment become still, than ho turned to those who Avere p^psent, 
and said. 

That tho Cliristians had desired this audience before him and 
file sacred senate, and he had therefore granted them their request. 
And ho was now hero, to listen to whatever they might urge in 
their behalf. “ But,” said lie, “ I tell them now, as I have told 
them before, that it can be of no avail. The acts of former em- 
perors, from Nero to the jircsent hour, have sufliciently declared 
what the light is in which a true Roman should view the super- 
stition that would supplant the ancient worship of the gods. It 
is enough for me, that such is the acknowledged aim and asserted 
lendeilcy and operation of this Jewish doctnne. No merits of 
any kind can atone for the least injury it might inflict upon that 
venerable order of religious worsnip which, fhini the time of 
Romulus, [has exercised over us its benignant influences, and 
doubtless by the blessings it has drawn down upon us from tho 
gods, crowned our arras with a glory the world has never known 
hefore—putting under our feet every civilized kingdom, from the 
remotest ea.st to the farthest w'est, and striking terror into the 
rude barbarians of the (lerman forests. Nevertheless, they shall 
be heard ; and if it is from thee, Christian, that we arc to know 
what thy faith is, let us now hear whatever it is in thy heart to say. 
There shall no bridle be put upon thee ; but thou hast freest 
leave to utter what thou wilt. There is nothing of worst con- 
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cerning either Rome or her worship, her rulers or her altars, her 
priesthood or her gods, but thou inayest pour it forth in such 
measure as sliall please thee, and no one shall say thee nay. Now 
say on— tiic day and the night are before thee.” 

“ 1 shall require, great emperor, replied Probus, “ but little of 
either ; yet 1 thank thee, and all of our name who are here 
present thank thee, for the free range which thou hast offered. I 
thank thee, too, and so do wo all, for the liberty of fruiik and undis- 
turbed speech which thou hast assured to me. Yet shall 1 not use 
it to malign either the RiUmans or their faith. It is not with 
anger and liercc denunciation, O emperor^ that it becomes the 
advocate of what he believes to Ixi a religion from Heaven, to 
assiiil the adherents of a religion like this of Romo, descended to 
the present generation through so many ages, and which all who 
have believed it in times past, and all w'ho believe it now, do hold 
to be true and woven into tno very life of the state— the origin 
of its present greatness and without which it must fall asunder 
into final ruin, the bona that held it togetlicr being gone. If the 
religion of Rome be false, or really injurious, it is not the 
generations now living w’ho are answerable for its existence 
formerly or now. nor for the principles, truths, or rites, which 
constitute it. They have received it, as they have received a 
thou.'^and customs which arc now among them, by inheritance 
from the anc()stors w'ho bequeathed them, and which they re- 
ceived at too early an Jige to iudge concerning their fitness or 
untitness, but to which, for the reason of that early reception, 
they have become fondly attached, even as to parents, brothers, 
and sisters, from whom they have never been divided. It be- 
comes not the Christian, therefore, to load with reproaches those 
w ho arc pliwicd where they are, not by their own will, but by the 
providence of the (Jreat Ruler. Neither does it become you of 
the Il|j>man faith to reproach us for the faith to which we adhere; 
because the greater proportion of us also have inherited our 
religion, a»s you yours, from parents and a community w ho pro- 
I'esscd it before us, and all regard it as heaven-descended, and so 
proved to be divine, that without inexi)iablo guilt >ve may not 
refuse to accept it. It must be in the face of reason, then^ and 
justi(!C— in the face of what is both wise and merciful, 'if either 
should judge hanshly of the other. 

‘‘Resides, what do I behold in tliis wide devotion of the Roman 
peo])le to the religion of their ancestors, but a testimony beauti- 
ful for the witness it bears to the universality of that principle or 
feeling which binds the hiiinan heart to some god or gods, in love 
and worship ? The worshin may be wTong or greatly imperfect, 
and sometimes injurious ; tiie god or gods maybe so conceived of 
as to act with hurtful influences upon liuman chaiacter and life : 
still it is religion ; it is a sentiment that rais&s the thoughts of 
the humble and toilworn from the gross, the dull, the material, 
and the perishing, to the heavenly, the invisible, the future, the 
immortal. And this, though acconqianied by some or many rites 
shocking to humanity and revolting to reason, is better than 
that men w^ere in this regard no higher or other tlian brutes; but 
received their being as they do theirs, they know not whence, 
and when they lose it, depart like them, they know not and care 
not whither. In the religious character of the Roman people — 
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for relijifioiis in the earlier ages of this empire tli^y eminently 
were, arid they are religious now, though in less degree— I behold 
and acknowledge the providence of God, who luis so framed us 
that our minds tend by resistless force to himself ; satislied at 
first with low and crude conceptions, but ever aspiring after those 
that shall be worthier and worthier. 

“And now, O emperor, for the same reason that we believe God 
the Creator did implant in us all. of all tribes and tongues, this 
deep desire to know, worship, ana enmy him, so that no people 
have ever been wholly ignorant of hftn, do we believe that he 
has, in these latter years, declared himself to mankind more 
plainly than he did in the origin of things, or than ho does 
through our own reason, so that men may, by such better know- 
ledge of himself and of all necessary truth which he has imparted, 
be raised to a higher virtue on earth, and made fit for a more 
exalted life in heaven. >Ve believe that he has thus declared 
himself by him wliom you have heard named as the Master and 
Lord of the Christians, and after whom they are called — Jesus 
Christ. Him, God the Oeator, we Mieve, sent into the world 
to teacjh a better religion than the world had, and to break doAvn 
and for ever destroy, through the operation of his truth, a thou- 
sand injurious forms of false religion. It is this religion which we 
would extend and impart to those who will open their minds to 
consider its claims, and their hearts to embrace its truths, when 
they have once been seen to he divine. This has been our task 
and our duty in Home, to beseech you not blindly to receive, but 
strictly to examine, and if found to he true, then humbly and 
gratefully to adopt, this now message from above” 

“ By the gods, Aureliaii,” exclaimed Porphyriis, “ those 
Christians are kindly di&iioscd! their benevolence and their 
philosophy are alike. We are obliged to them” 

“Not now, Porphyrus,” said Aurelian. “Disturb the 
Christian. Say on, Probiis.” 

“ W 0 hope,” continued Prohus, nothing daunted by the s(*c>rn- 
ful jeers of the philosoiiher, “ that we arc sincerely desirous of 
your welfare, ana so pray that in the lapse of years all may, as 
some haye done, take at our hands the good wc proffer them ; for 
sure we are, that would all so receive it. Home would tower up- 
wards with a glory and a beauty that should make her a thousand- 
fold more honoured and beloved than now, and her roots would 
strike down, and so fasten themselves in the very centre of tho 
earth, that well might she then be called the Eternal City. Yet, 
O emperor, though such is our aim and purpose — though we 
would propagate a religon from God, and in doing so arc willing 
to labour our lives long, and if need he, die in the sacred cause — 
yet are we charged as atheists. The name by which we are 
known, as much as by that of Christian, is atheist” 

“Such I have surely believed you” said Porphyrus, again 
breaking in, “ and at this moment do.” 

“ But it IS a name, Aurelian, fixed upon us ignorantly or 
slanderously ; ignorantly, I am mlling to believe. We believe 
in a God, O emperor: it is to him we live and to him we die. 
The charge of atheism 1 thus publicly deny, as do all Christians 
who are here, as would all throughout the world with one acclaim, 
^re they also here, and would all seal their testimony, if ncca 
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were, with tHeir Ihood. We believe in one God ; not in many, 
some greater and some lesser, as with you, and whose forms arc 
known and can bo sot forth in images and statues — but in one 
spiritual aiid invisible Iking, the sole monarch of the universe, 
whom no oyo hath scon or can see ; whom no man, bo he ever so 
cunning, can represent in wood, or brass, or stone ; whom so to 
represent in any imaginary shape our faith denounces as unlawful 
and impious. Hence it is, O emperor, because the vulgar, when 
they enter our churches or our houses, see there no imago of god or 
goddess, that they iniagifte we are without a God, and without 
his worship. And su(jh conclusion may in them be excused. For 
till they are instructed, it may not be easy for them to conceive 
of one infinite and spiritual God, filling heaven and earth with 
his presence. But in others, it is hard to .see how they think us 
atheists on the same jiround, since nothing can bo plainer than 
that among you, the intelligent, and the philosophers especially, 
holieve JUS we do, in a great i)ervading invisible spirit of the uni- 
verse. Plato worshipped not, nor believed in, these stone or 
w'ooden gf)ds ; nor in any of the fables of the Greek religion ; yet 
who ever ha«i (iharged him with atheism ? So was it with th(j 
grejit Longinus. 1 see before me those who are now famed for 
their science in such things, and who are the teachers of Rome 
in them ; yet not one, I may venture to dc(;liu’c, believes other 
than JUS Phito and Ijongiiius did in this regard. It is an error or 
a calumny that luis ever prevailed concerning us ; but in former 
times some have had the candour, when the error has been re- 
moved, to confess i)ublicly that they had lieen subject to it. The 
Em])cror Marcus Aurelius, to name no other, W’lien, in the 
straits into which lie was fallen at Cotimis, he charged his 
disasters upon the Christian soldiers, and, they ])raying prostrak 
ui)ou the earth for him and his army and empire, ho forthwith 
gaina 1 the victory, w^hicli before he had despaired of— did then 
immediately acknowledge that they had a God, and that they 
should no longer be reviled as atheists, since it was plain that 
iiieii might believe in a God, and carry about the image of him 
in their oiyn minds, though they had no visible one. It is thus we 
are all thelsts. VV o carry about with us, in the sanctuary of our 
own bosoms, oiir image of the great and almighty God whom we 
serve ; and before that, and that only, do we bibw down and wor- 
ship. Werew'c indeed atheists, itw^ere not unreasonable that 
you dealt with us as you now' do, nay^ and much more severely ; 
for where belief in a God does not exist, it is not oa.‘*y to see how' 
any state can long hold together. The necessary bond is want- 
ing, and, JUS a sheaf of wheat when the band is broken, it must 
fall asunder. 

“ The first principle of the religion of Christ is this belief in a 
God, in liis righteous urovidcnco here on earth, and in a righte- 
ous retributi()n hercaiter. How, then, can the religion of Christ, 
ill this respect, be of dangerous influence or tendency ? It is 
well known to all who are acquainted in the least with history or 
philosophy, that in the religion of the Jews, the belief and wor- 
ship of one God almost constitutes the religion itself. Every- 
thing else is inferior and subordinate. In this respect the reli- 
gion of Jesus is like thjit of the Jews. It is exceeding jealous of 
the honour and w'orship of this one God— the God of the Jews 
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also; for Jesus was himself a Jew, and hs^ revealed to us the 
same God, whom w'e are required to worship, only u ith none of 
the ceremonies, rites, and sacrifices which w ere peculiar to the 
Jew's. It is this which has caused us, equally to our and their 
displeasure, frequently to be confounded togetlier, and mistaken 
the one for the other, ilut the differences betw een us are, ex- 
cepting in the great doctrine I have iust named, essentisfl and 
clernal. This doctrine, therefore, which is the chief of all, being 
so fundamental with us, it Ls not ca.sy, 1 stiy, to see how we can, 
on religious accounts, be dangerou# to the state. Tor many 
things are comprehenacd in and follow from this fjiitli. It is not 
a barren, unprofitable speculation, but a iiractical and restrain- 
ing doctrine, of the greatest moral efficacy. If it be not this to 
us, to all and every one of us, it is not what it ought to be, and 
we w rongly understand, or else wilfully pervert it. We believe 
tlxat we arc everywhere surrounded by the presence of our God; 
that ho is our witness every moment, and everywhere conscious, 
a.s we arc ourselves, of our w'ords, acts, and thoughts, and will 
bring us all to a strict account at hist, for whatever he has thus 
wil nessed that has been contrary to that rigid law of holy living, 
which he has established over us in Christ. Mast not this act 
upon us most beneficially? "NVe believe that in himself he is 
perf(‘ct purity, and that he demands of us that w o be so in our 
degree also. \Vc can impute to him none of the acts, such as the 
believers in the Greek and lloman religions fro(dy ascribe to 
their Jove, and so have not, as others have, in such uivirio exam- 
ple, a warrant and excuse for the like enormities. This one God, 
too, wo also regard as our Judge, who will in the cud sit upon 
our cxinduct throughout the whole of our lives, and punish or 
reward according to what we slia^i have been, just as the souls of 
men, according to your belief, receive their sentence at the bar 
of Minos and lihadamaiithus. And other similar Iriiihs are 
wrapt up with, and make a part of this great ])rimary one. 
"Wherefore it Is most evident, that nothing can bo more false and 
absurd than to think and speak of us as atheists, and for that 
reason a nuisance in the state. 

“ But it is not only that we are atheists, but that through our 
atheism we aro to be looked upon as disorderly members of so- 
ciety, disturbers of the peace, disaffected and rebellious citizens, 
that we hear on every side. I do not believe that this charge has 
ever been true of any, much less of all. Or, if any Christian has 
at any time, and for any reason, disobeyed the law's, withheld his 
taxes when they have been demanded, or neglected any duties 
which, as a citizen of Rome, he has owed to the emperor, or any 
representative of him, then so far he has not been a Christian. 
Christ’s kingdom is not of this world — ^though, becau.se w'o so 
often and so much .siieak of a kingdom, w e have been thought 
to aim at one on earth— it is above ; and ho requires us, while 
here below, to be obedient to the laws and the rulers that arc set 
up over us ; to pay tribute to whomsoever it is due— here in Home 
to Caesar ; and wherever we are. to be loyal and quiet citizens of 
the state. And the reception of his religion tends to make such 
of us all. Whoever adopts the faith of tho gospel of Jesus will 
bo a virtuous, and holy, and devout man, and therefore both in 
Home, in Persia, and India, and everywhere, a good subject. 
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“ AVc defend not nor abet, great emperor, the act of that lioly 
but iinpeluoiis and passionate man, who so lately, in defiance of 
the imperial edict, and before either remonstrance or apiieal on 
our part, nrcached on the very steps of the Capitol, and there 
committca that violence for which he hath already answered with 
his life. We defend him not in that, but neither do we defend 
the unrighteous haste, and the more than- demoniac barbarity of 
his death. Cod, we rejoice in all our atilictions, is over all ; and 
the wicked, the cruel, and the uniust shall not escape. 

“ Yet it must be acknowledged that there are higher duties than 
those which w’e owe to the state, even as there is a higher sove- 
reign to whom we owe allegiance than the head of the slate, 
whether t iiat liead be king, senate, or einj^eror. Man i.s not only 
a subject and a citizen, he is first of all the creature of God, and 
amenable to his laws. AVhen, therefore, there is a conflict 
between the laws of God and the king, who can doubt which are 
to be obeyed ?” 

“ Who does not see.” cried Porphyrus, vehemently, “ that in 
such principles there lurks the blackest treason ? — for who but 
themselves are to judge when the laws of the two sovereigns do 
thus conflict? <and what law then may be promulged, but to them 
it may ho an oflcncc? ’^ 

“ Let not the learned Porpliyrus,” resumed Probus, “ rest in 
but a part of what 1 say. Let him hear tins whole, and then deny 
the )jrincii.)le if he can. I say, when the law of God and the law 
of man arc o])posite the one to the other, we are not to hesitate 
which to obey and which to break : our first allegiance is due to 
Heaven. And it is true that we ourselves are to be the judges in 
the ca,<!e. Put tlicm w'e are judges under the same stern laws of 
(jonscicnce toward God which compel us to violate the law of 
Ihe empire^ though' death in its most terrific form be the penalty. 
And isi,it likely, therefore, that wc shall, for frivolous causes, or 
imi^inkry ones, or none at all, hold it to be our duty to rebel 
against the law of the land? To think sow'cro to rate us low 
indeed. They may surely be trusted to make this decision 
whose fidelity to conscience in other emergencies brings dowm 
upon them so heavy a load of calamity. I may amieal, moreover, 
to all, I think, who hear me, of the common faitli, whether they 
them.^'lvcs would not hold by the same principle ? Suppose the 
case, that your supreme god— Jupiter greatest and best— or the 
god beyond and above him, in whom your philosophers have 
Ihith— revealed a law, requiring what the law of the empire for- 
bids, must you not, would you not, if your religion ^vere any- 
thing more than a mere pretence, obey the god rather than the 
man ? Although, therefore, great emperor, we blame the honest 
M'ticer for his precipitancy, yet it ought to be. and is, the deter- 
mination of us all, to yield obedience to no law which violates 
the law of Heaven. We having received the faith of Christ in 
trust, to be by us dispensed to mankind, and believing; the wel- 
fare of mankind to depend upon the wide extension of it, we will 
rather die than shut it up incur own bosom^we will rather die 
than live with our tongues torn from our mouths, our lim^ fet- 
tered and bound ! We must speak, or we will die.” 

Porphyrus again sprang from his seat with intent to speak, but 
the emperor restrained him. 
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“Contend not now, Porpliyrus ; let us hear tlic/3hristian. I 
have given him his freedom. Infringe it not.” 

“ I will willingly, noble emperor,” said Probu^ “ resnond to 
whatsoever ihe learned Tyrian may propose. All I can desire is 
iliis only, that the religion of Christ may be seen by those who 
are here to be what it truly is ; and it may be, that the questions 
or Ihe objections of the philosopher shall .*!how this more per- 
fectly than a continued discourse.” 

nie emperor, however, making a sign, he went on. 

“We have also been charged, O empftror, with vices and crimes, 
coinniitte<i at both our social and our religious meetings, at which 
nature revolts, which are even beyond in grossness what have 
been ever ascribed to the most flagitious of mankind.” Probus 
here enumerated the many rumours- ^yhich had long been and 
still were current in Home, and, especially by the Icwer orders, 
believed ; and drew then such a picture of the character, lives, 
manners, and morals of the Christians, for the truth of which he 
appealed openly to noble and distinguished persons among the 
Romans, then present— not of the Christian faith, but wdio were 
yet well aciqiiainted with their character and condition, and who 
would not refuse to testify to what he had said — tlnit there could 
none have been present in that vast as.scmbly but who, if there 
were any sense of justice witliiii them, must have dismissed for 
«*ver from their minds, if they had ever entertained them, the 
slanderous fictions that had filled them. 

To report to you, Fausta, this part of his defence must, be 
needless, and could not prove otherwise than painful, lie then 
also refuted in the same manner ot her common objections al- 
leged against the Christians and their worship : the lateness of 
its origin ; its beggarly simplicili ; the low and ignorant people 
who alone, or chiefly, both in Rome and throughout the woidd, 
have received it; the fierce divisions and disputes amo^jg the 
Christians themselves; the uncertainty of its doctrines; the 
rigour of its morality, as unsuiled to mankind : as also its spiri- 
tual w’or.ship ; the .'«lo'\vna««s of its progress, and the little likeli- 
hood that, if God were its author, ho would leave it to be trodden 
under foot, and so nearly annihilated, by the very people to 
w hom he was sending it ; these and other similar things usually 
urged against the Clirisiians, and now, for the first time, it is 
probable, by mo.st of the Romans present, heard refuted and ex- 
plained, did Probus set forth, both with brevity and force, mak- 
ing notning tedious by reason of a frivolous minuteness, nor yet 
omitting a .single topic or argument which it was due to the 
cause he defended to tiring before the minds of that august as- 
sembly. He then ended his appeal in the following manner : — 

“ And now', great emperor, must you have seen, in what I have 
already said, what the nature and character of this religion is ; 
for in denying and disproving the charges that have been brought 
against it, I have, in most particulars, alleged and explained some 
opposite truth or doctrine, by which it is justly characterized. 
But that you may bo informed the more exactly for what it is 
you are about to persecute and destroy us, and for what it is that 
we cheerfully undergo torture and death sooner than surrender 
or deny it, listen yet a moment longer. You have hoard that wo 
are named after Jesus— Jesus of Siazaretli in Galilee — w'ho, in 
p 
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the reign of Tiberius, born in Judea^ and there lived aud 
taught, a prophet and messenger of Go^ till he was publicly cru- 
dfiSl by his bitter enemies the Jews. We do not doubt, nay, we 
all steadfastly believe, that this Jesus was the JSon of the Most 
High God, by reason of his wonderful endowments and his dele- 
gate olUce as the long looked-for Messiah of the Jews. As the 
evidences of his great office and of his divine origin, he performed 
those miracles that filled with astonishment the whole Jewish 
nation, and strangers from all parts of the world; and so wrought 
even ui)on the mind of ^ur great predecessor, the Emperor 
Tiberius, that ho would fain receive him into the number of the 
gods of Homo. And why, O emperor, was tliis great personage 
sent forth into the world, encirded by the rays of divine power, 
and wisdom, and goodness, an emanation of the self-existent and 
infinite ana invisible God? And why do we so honour him, 
and cleave to him, that we are ready to offer our lives in sacrifice, 
while we go forth as preachers of his faith, making him known 
to all nations as the universal Saviour and lledeemer ? This 
Jesus came into the world, and lived and taught, wtis preceded 
by so long a preparation of prophetic annunciation, and accom- 
panied by so sublime demonstrations of almighty ])ower, to 
tills end, and to this end only, tlift he might save us from our 
sins, and from those penal consequences in this world and in 
worlds to come, which arc bound to them by the stern decrees 
of fate. Yes, Aurelian, Jesus camo only that he might deliver 
mankind from the thraldom of sin, and raise them to a higher 
condition of virtue and happiness. Ho was a great moral and 
religious reformer, endowed with the wisdom and power of the 
Supreme God. Ho himself toiled only in Judea ; but ho came a 
benefactor of Home too — of Home as well as of Judea. Ho came 
to purge it of its pollutions; to check in their growth those cus- 
toms j^nd vices which seemed destined, reaching their natural 
height and size, to overlay and bimy in final rum the city and 
the empire ; he came to make us citizens of heaven through the 
virtues which his doctrine should build up in the soul,, and so 
citizens of Home more worthy of that name than any who ever 
went before. He came to heal, to mend, to reform tho state ; 
not to .^t up a kingdom in hostility to this, but in unison with 
it--aninw'ard. invisible kingdom in every man’s heart, and which 
should he as the soul of the other. 

“ It was to reform the morals of the state, to save it from itself, 
that you, Aurelian, in the first years of your reign, applied those 
energies that have raised the empire to moro than its ancient 
glory. You aimed to infuse a love of justice and of peace, to 
abate th^ extravagances of the times, to stem the tide of cor- 
ruption that seemed about to bear down upon its foul streams 
the empire itself, tossing u]K}n its surface a wide sea of ruins. It 
was a great work— too great for man. It needed a divine strength 
and a more than human wisdom. These were not yours ; and 
it is no wonder that the w'ork did not go on to its completion. 
Jesus is a reformer— of Home, and of the world also. The world 
is his theatre of action ; but with him there is leagued the arm 
and tho power of the Supreme God; and the work which he 
attempts shall succeed, it cannot but succeed. It Is not so 
much ne, Jesus of Nazareth, who has come forth upon this great 
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errand of mercy and love to mankind^ as God himself, in and 
through him. It is the Great God ot the universe, who, by 
Jesus Christ as his agent and m^enger, comes to yoii^ and 
would reform and redeem your empire, and out of that which is 
transitory, and by its inherent vice threatened with decay and 
death, make a city and an empire which, through the energy of 
its virtues, shall truly be eternal. Can you not, O emperor, 
supposing the claims of this religion to a divine origin to ho just, 
vid^v it with res^'t ? Nay, could you not greet its approach to 
your csipital with pleasure and gratitAde, seeing its aim is nothing 
else than this, to purify, purge, and reform the state, to heal its 
wounds, cleanse its putrefying members, and infuse the element 
of a new and healthier life ? Methinks a true patriot and lover 
of Rome must rmoice when any power approatmes and oilers to 
apply those remedies that may, with remotest probability only, 
bid fair to cure the diseases of wliich lier body is sick, nigh unto 
death. Such, Aurelian, w’as and is the aim of Jesus in tlic reli- 
gion w'hich ho brought to reform the world, and bring men 
everywhere into harmony with God their Creaioiv— to reconcile 
them to each other— to make them as one. And of us who are 
his ministers, his messengers — who go forth bearing these glad 
tidings of deliverance from sin and corruption, and of union 
witli God— our work is the same with his. AVo but repeat the 
lessons which he gave. Wo take his gospel, which is his written 
instruction, in our hand, and reading as w'e go, we aim to rescue 
the souls of men from the power of demons, of Satan, and of 
sin. AVe are humble teachers of good morals. Our olticc, like 
that of our great Master, is persuading men to abandon all that 
injures them, and unite themselves to God in virtuous lives. 
Are w e, in so doing, enemies of Rome ? Are we not rather her 
truest friends ? By making mon good, pure, j ust, kind, honest, and 
conscientious, are we not at the same time making them 'ttie best 
citizens ? Are there in Rome better citizens than tlie Christians ? 

“You will now^ perhaps, Aurelian, desire to be told by what 
instruments Christianity hopes to work such changes — by the 
use of what means. It is simply, O emperor, by the power of 
truth ! The religion wliich we preach uses not force. Were 
the arm of Aurelian at this moment the arm of Probus, he could 
do no more than he now does with one, which, as the world 
deems, is in the comparison powerless as an infant's. In all that 
pertains to the soul, and its growth and purification, there must 
he utmost freedom. The soul must suffer no constraint. There 
must be no force laid upon it, but the force of rea«^ii and the 
appeal of divine truth. All that we ask or want in Rome is the 
liberty of speech— the free allowance to offer to men the truth in 
Christ, and persuade them to consider it. AVith that we will 
engage to reform and save the whole world. We want not to 
meddle with affairs of state, nor with the citizen’s relations to 
the state ; we have naught to do with the city, or its laws, or 
government. We desire hut the privilege to worship God accord- 
ing to our consciences, and labour for the moral and spiritual 
welfare of all who will hear our words. 

“ And if you would know what the truUft is we impart, and by; 
which we would save the souls of men, and reform the empire 
and the world, be it know n to you that we preach Jesus Christ 
p 2 
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and him crucified, whom God raised up and sent into the world 
to save it by his doctrine and life, and whom— being by the Jews 
hung upon a cross— God raised again from the dead. TVe preach 
him as the Son of God with power, by whom God has been 
revealed to mankind in his true nature and perfections, and 
through whom, he aud he only is to be worshipped. It is this 
Being, the God who sent Jesus into the world, whom we preach 
to you and all in Home as the only true God, for w'hom you are 
bound, when the truth shall have been made plain to you, to for- 
sake your idols and fall down and serve him alone. In the place 
of Jupiter, w^e bring you a revelation of the God aud Father of 
Christ Jesus our Lord— a Being of perfect purity^ holiness, and 
truth, who is the Creator, Governor, and Judge of the universe, 
and who will call all men unto judgment at last for all their acts 
and thoughts, rew^arding or punishing according to wdiat they 
have done. Through Jesus, we preach also a resurrection from 
the dead. We show by arguments Avhich cannot be refuted, that 
this Jesus, when ho had been crucified and slain, and had lain 
three days in the tomb, was called again to life, and taken up to 
heaven, as an example of what should afterw ards happen to all 
his followers. Through him has immortality been plainly brought 
to light and proved, and this transporting truth w’e declare 
wherever we go. Through Je.sus, Ave i>reacli also repentance : avc 
declare to men their wickedness ; AA^e show them Avhat and hoAv 
great it is ; and exhort them to repentance, as Avhat can alone 
save them from the wrath to come. 

“ This, O emperor, is the great work which wo, as apostles of 
Jesus, have to do— to convince the world Iioav vile it is — how 
surely their wickedness uurepented of will work their misery 
and their ruin, and so lead them aAAay from it, and up the safe 
and pleasant heights of Christian virtue. We find Rome sunk 
in senfuality and sin; nor only that, but ignorant of its own 
guilt, dead to the wickedness into which it hius fallen, and deny- 
ing any obligations to a different or better life. Such do Ave find 
the world itself, dead— dead in trespasses and sin. AVe w-onld 
rouse it from tins sleep of moral death. AV e desire, first of all, 
to waken in the souls of men a perception of the guilt of sin — a 
feeling of the Avide departure of their lives from the just demands 
of the Being who made them. The prosi)ect of immortality 
were nothing without this. Longer life Avere but a greater evil, 
were we not made alive to sin and riKhteousne-ss. Life on earth, 
Aurclian, is not the best thing, but life free from sin — ^virtuous 
life : so life without end is not the best thing, but that life glo- 
rious through holiness. But to the necessity of such holiness to 
the life of the soul, men are now insensible and dead. They 
love the prospect of an immortal existence, but not of that purity 
without Avliich immortality were no blessing. This moral rege- 
neration— this Avaking up of men dead in sin to the life of righte- 
ousness— this redemption of them from their vice% and the 
abominable, cruel, and impious customs which prevail and sink 
them to the level of the brutes— this is the first aim of Chris- 
tianity. Repentance was the first word of its Founder when he 
began preacning in Jhdea; it is the first word of his followers 
wherever they go, and should be the last. This, O Aurelian, in 
few Avords, is the gospel of Jesus—* Repent, and live for ever !' 
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“ In the service of this gospel, and therefore qf you and the 
world, we are content to labour while we live, to suffer injury 
and reproach, and if need be. and they to whom we go will not 
understand us, lay down our lives. Almost three hundred years 
lias it appealed to mankind ; and though not with the .success 
that should have followed upon the toil of those who have toiled 
for the salvation of men, yet has it not been rejected everywhere, 
nor has the labour been in vain. The fruit that has come of the 
seed sown is great and abundant. In every corner of tho earth 
arc there now those who name th» name of Christ. And in 
every place are there many, more than meet the eye, who read 
our gospels, believe in them, and rejoice in the virtue and the 
hope which have taken root in their souls. Here in Rome, O 
Aurelian, are there multitudes of believers, whom the ear hears 
not nor the eye sees, hidden away in the security of this sea of 
roofs, and whom the messengers of your power never could dis- 
cover. Destroy us you may ; sweej) from the face of Rome every 
iiidividiuil whom the most diligent search can find, from the 
grey -haired man of fourscore to tho infant that can jiLst lisp the 
name of Jesus, and you have not destroyed the Christians. The 
(.‘lirL^tian church still stands— not unharmed, but founded as 
before upon a rock, against which the powers of earth and hell 
can never prevail; and soon a.s this storm shall have overblown, 
those, other and now secret multitudes of whom I speak, will 
come forth, and the wilderness of the church shall blossom again 
as a garden in the time of spring. God is working with us, and 
who, therefore, can prevail against us ? 

“iMng not, then. Aurelian, upon your own soul— bring not 
upon Rome, tho guilt that would attend this unncccssarv slaugh- 
ter. It can but defer for an hour or a day the establishment of 
that kingdom of righteousness, which must Iw established, because 
it is God’s, and he is laying its foundations and building i^s walls. 
Have pity, too, groat emperor, upon this large multitude of those 
who embrace this faith, and who will not let it go for all the ter- 
rors of your courts, and judges, and engines ; they will all suffer 
the death of Macor ere they will prove false to their Master. 
Let not the horrors of that scene he renewed, nor the greater 
ones of an indiscriminate massacre. I implore your com])assion, 
not for myself, but for these many thousands^ who by my minis- 
try have been persuaded to receive this faith. For them my 
heart bleeds ; them I w'ould .save from tho death which inii)end.s. 
Yet it is a glorious and a happy death to die for truth and Clirist ! 
It is better to die so, knowing that by such death the very church 
itself is profited, than to die in one’s own lied, and only to one’s 
self. So do these thousands think; and whatever coinpa.ssion 1 
may implore for them, they w’ould each and all, were that their 
fate, go with cheerful stej), as those who w ent to some marriage 
supper, to the axe, the stake, or the cross. Christianity cannot 
die hut with the race itself. Its life is bound up in the life of 
man, and man must bo destroyed ere that can perish. Behold, 
then, Aurelian, the labour that is thine !” 

Soon as he had ceased, Poi'phyrus started from his seat, and said, 
“ It is, then, O Romans, just as it has ever been affirmed. Tho 
Galileans are atheists ! They believe not in the gods of Rome, 
nor in any in whom mankind can ever have belief. I doubt not 
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but they thinH themselves believers in a God. They think them- 
selves to have found one better than others have ; but upon any 
definition that 1 or you could ^vc or understand of atheism, 
they are atheists ! Their God is invisible : he is a universal 
spirit, like this circumambient air ; of no form, dwelling in no 
place. But how can that without eflrontery be called a being, 
which is without body and form* which is everywhere and yet 
nowhere ; which from the beginning of the world has never been 
heard of. till by these Nazarenes he is now first brought to light; 
or, if older, exists in the dreams of the dreaming Jews, whose 
religion, as they term it, is so stuffed with fable, that one might 
not expect, after the most exact and laborious search, to meet 
with so much as a grain of truth. Yet whatever these Galileans 
may assert, their speech is hardly to be received as wholly worthy 
of belief, when, in their very sacred records, such things are to 
be found as contradict themselves. For. in one place— not to 
mention a thousand cases of the like kind— it is said that Jesus, 
the head of this religion, on a certain occasion walked upon the 
sea ; when, upon sifting the narrative, it is found that it was but 
upon a paltry lake, the lake of Galilee, upon which he performed 
that great feat !— a thing to which the magic of which he is 
accused— and doubtless w'lth justice— was plainly equal; w'hile to 
walk upon the sea might well have been beyond that science. 
How much of what w'e have heard is to be distrusted, also, con- 
cerning the love wliich these Nazarenes bear to Home. We may 
well pray to be delivered from the affection of those, whose love 
manifests itself in the singular manner of seeking our destruc- 
tion. He w ho loves me so well as to poison me, that 1 may have 
the higher enjoyment of Elysium, 1 could hardly esteem as a 
Avell-wisher or friend. These Jewish fanatics love us after some- 
what the same fashion. In the zeal of their affection, they would 
make qs heirs of what they call their heavenly kingdom, but in 
the meanw'hile destroy our relirion, deprive us of our ancient 
gods, and sap the foundations of the state. Homans, in spite of 
all you have heard of another sort, I hope you will still fjelieve 
that experience is one of your most valuable teachers, and th^-t 
therefore you will ho slow to forsake opinions which have the 
sanction of venerable age, under which you have flourished so 
happily, and your country grown to so amazing a height of gloi 7 
and renown. I think you would deserve the fate which this 
new-made religion would bring you to, if you abandoned the 
worship of a thousand years, for the presumptuous novelty of 
yesterday. Not a name of greatness or honour can be quoted of 
those who have adorned this foreim fiction ; while all the great 
and good of Greece and Borne, nhiiosophers, moralists, histonans, 
and poets, are to be found on the side of Hellenism. If we cast 
from us that which we have experienced to be good, by what 
rule, and on what principle, can we afterwards put our trust in 
anything else ? And it is considerable, that which has ever 
been asserted of this p€ 9 ple, and which I doubt not is true, that 
they have ever been prying about with their doctrines and their 
mysteries among the poor and humbler sort, among women, 
slaves, simple and unlearned folks, while they have never appealed 
to. nor made any converts of the great, the learned, the witty, 
who alone are capable of judging of the truth of what they put 
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jortli. AVho are the believers here in Rome ? , Who knows 
them ? Are the sacred senate Christians ? or any distinguished 
lor their rank? No; with exceptions too few to be noticed, 
those who embrace it are among the dregs of the people, men 
wholly incapable of separating true from false, and laying pro- 
perly the safe foundations of a new religion— a work too great even 
for philosophers. And not only does this religion draw to itself 
the poor, and humble, and ignorant, but the base and wicked also ; 
persons, known while of our way to have been notorious for their 
vices, have all of a sudden joined tliemselves to the Christians ; 
and whatever show of sanctity may then have been assumed, we 
may well suppose there has not been much of the reality. Long 
may it boast of such members ; and while its brief life lasts, make 
continually such converts from us. As to the amazing show they 
make of their benevolence in the care of the poor, and even of 
our poor, doing more offices of kindness toward them— so it is 
affirmed— than we ourselves, who does not sec the motive that 
prompts so much charity, in the good opinion they build up for 
theiiiselves in those whom they have so iimch obliged, and who 
‘.'jiniiot in decency do less alterwards than oblige them in turn, 
by joining their superstitions— superstitions of which they know 
nothing before they adopt them, and as little aftorw^ards. But I 
will not, O cinpcTor, weary out your patience again, already so 
tried, and will only sav, that tlie fate which has all along and 
everywhere befallen these people, might well warn them that 
lhe3' jj’e objects of the anger rather than the favour and love of 
the liord of heaven, of which they so confidently make their 
boast. Jj'or if lie loved them, would he leave them everywhere so 
to the rage and destruction of their enemies— to he reviled, trod- 
den upon, and despised all over Uie earth ? If those be the signs 
of hive, what are those of hate? And can it be that he, their 
Lord of heaven, hath in store for them a world of bliss beyond 
this life, who mves them here on earth scarce the sordief shelter 
of a cabin ? In truth, they seem to he a community Uving upon 
their imamnations. They fancy themselves favourites of heaven, 
though all the w’^orld thinks otherwise. They fancy themselves the 
greatest benefactors the wmld has ever seen, while they are the 
only ones who think so. They have iiotliing here hut persecution, 
contempt, and hatred, and yet are anticipating a more glorious 
Elysium than the greatest and best of earth have ever dared to 
hope for. Wo cannot hut hope they may he at some time the 
riddle to themselves which they are to us. This is a benevolent 
wish, for llieir entertainment w'ould be great.” 

When he had ended, and almost before, many voices were 
heard of those who wished to speak, and Probus rose in his place 
to reply to what had fallen from the jihilosopher. but all were 
alike silenced by the loud and stern command of Aurelian, who, 
evidently weary and impatient of further audience of what he 
was so Uttle willing to hear at all, cried out, saying, 

“ The Christians, Romans, have now been heard, as they desired, 
by one whom they themselves apiwinted to set forth their doc- 
trine. This is no school for the disputations of sophists, or phi- 
losophers, or fanatics. Let Romans and Chri.slians alike withdraw.” 

Whereupon, without further w^ords or delay, the assembly 
broke up 
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11 was not <?iflicult to see tli;\t the statements and reasonings of 
Prol)us had fallen upon many who heard them with equal sur- 
prise and delight. Every word that he uttered was heard with 
an eager attention I never before saw equalled. I have omitted 
the greater part of what ho said, especially where he went with 
minuteness into an account of the history, doctrine, and precepts 
of our faith, knowing it t(» be too familiar to you to make it 
desirable to have it repeated. 

It was in part, at least, owin^ to an unwillingness to allow 
I’robus again to address thid; audience representing all the rank 
•and learning of Home, that the emiicror so hastily dissolved the 
assembly. Whatever effect the hearing of Probiis may have 
upon him or upon us, there is reason to believe that its ellbcts 
will be deep and eternal upon the higher classes of our inhabit- 
ants. They then hoard what they never heard before— a fair and 
lioiicst account of what Christianity is ; and from what 1 have 
already been informed, jind gathered indeed from my own obser- 
vation at the time, they now regard it with very dilierciii senti- 
ments. 

'When late in the evening of this day we conversed of its 
events, Probns being seated with ns, we indulged both in thost^ 
(diecring and desponding thoughts which seem to be strangely 
mingled together in oiir present calamities. 

“ No opinion,” said Julia, ‘‘has been more strongly confirmed 
within me by this audience before Aurolian, than this, that it. 
has boon of most auspicious influence upon our faith. Not that, 
some have not been filled with a bitterer spirit than before ; but 
that more have been favourably inclined towards ns by the dis- 
closures, Trobus, which you made ; and whether they become 
Christ ians or not eventually, they will Ixi far more rojidy to de- 
fend us in our claim for the common rights of iniizeiis. Marcel- 
linns, v’ho sat near mo, was of this number. Tie expressed fre- 
(luontly, ill most emphatic^ terms, his snriirisc at what he heard, 
which he said he was constrained to admit as t rue and fair state- 
ments, seeing they were supported and corroborated by my and 
your presence and sileiujo. At the close he declared his iiurposc 
to jirocnro the gospels for his ixjrusal.” 

‘^And yet,” said I, “the late (ionsiilCapitaIinus,who wasat my 
side, and whoso clear and intelligent mind is hardly equalled 
hero in Home, was confirmed — even as Pornhyrus was, or pre- 
tended to be— in all his previous unfavourablo imiiressions. lie 
(lid not disguise his opinion, but freely said that in bis judgment 
the religion ought to be suppressed, and that, though he idioiild 
by no moans defend any measures like tlioso which he under- 
stood Aurelian had resolved to put in force, he should advocate 
such action in regard to it as could not fail to expel it from the 
empire in no very great number of years.” 

“ I could observe,” added Probus, “ tlie same differences of 
fooling and judgment all over the surface of that sea of faces. 
But if I should express my belief as to the proportion of friends 
and enemies there present, I should not hesitate to say— and 
tliat, I am sure, ivithout any imposition upon my owti credulity 
— tiit the greater part by far were upon our side— not in faith, 
as you may suppose— but in that good opinion of us and of the 
tendencies of our doctrine and the value of our services, that is 
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vory near it, and is better than the public profession of Christ of 
many others.” 

It will be a lon« tinie^ I Jim persuaded,” said Julia, “ Iwfore 
the truths received then into many minds will eeju?o to operate 
in our behalf. 13ut what think you was the feeling of Aurelian? 
Ilis coiintcnjnice wa.s hidden from me — yet that would reveal not 
much. It is immoveable at those times when he is deeply stirred, 
or has any motive to conceal liis soiitinients.” 

“ I cannot believe,” replied Probus, “ that any impression such 
as wo could wish was made ui^n tbit hard and cruel heart. Not 
tlio column against which he leaned stood in its place more dead 
to whatever it ivas that came from my lips than he. He has not 
been moved, we may well believe, to change any of his designs. 
\Miatovor yesterday it was in his intent to do, ho will accoini)lish 
to-morrow. I do not believe w'c have anything to hope at his 
hands.” 

“ Ala-s ! Lucius,” said Julia, “that our faith in Christ, and our 
interest and (ioncern for its progress in Homo, should come to 
this. How happy was I in Syria, with this belief as my bosom 
companion and friend ; and free, too, to speak of it to any and to 
all. How needless is all the misery wdiich this rude, unlettered 
tyrant is alx)iit to inflict. How Imimfly for all would things take 
their course even here, might they but be loft to run in those 
natural channels which would reveal themselves, and whi(;h 
would then conduct to those ends lyliicli the Divine providence 
lias prolwsed. But man wickedly iniorposos; and a misery is 
inflicted which otherwise would have never fallen ui)on us, and 
which, in the counsels of God, >vas never designed, ^^'hat, now, 
think you, Probus, will be the event 

“ I cannot doubt,” ho replied, “ that lo-inorrow will witness all 
that rtyort ha.s already s])rejui abrwid as the purpose of Aure- 
lian. Urged on by both Pronto and Yarns, he will not maiise in 
liis course. Home, ere the ides, will swim in Christian blood. J 
see not whence deliverance Ls to come. Mirachj alone could 
save us ; and miracle has long .<«mce ceased to be the order of 
Providence. Having provided for us this immense instrument 
of moral reform in tlio authority and doctrine of (flirist, we are 
now left, as doubtless it is on the whole best for our character 
and our virtues wo should be, to our own unassisted strength, to 
combat with all the evils that may assail us, both from withoul. 
and within. For myself, I can meet this tempest without a 
thought of reluctance or dread. I am a solitary man, having 
neither child nor relative to mourn my loss. I liave friends, 
indeed, whom I love, and from whom I would not willingly part,- 
but, if any considerable puriJose is to bo gained by my death to 
that cause for which I have lived, neither l nor they can lament 
that it sliould occur. Under thase convictions as to my own 
fate— and that of all, must I say and believe? no; I cannot, will 
not, believe that huinaiiity has taken its final departure from 
the bosom of Aurelian — I turn to one bright spot, and there my 
thoughts dwell, and there my hopes gather strength, and that is 
here, where you, Piso, and you, lady, will still dwell, too high 
for the aim of the imiwrial murderer to reach. Here 1 shall 
believe will tifiro be an asylum for many a wearied spirit, a safe 
refuge from tho sharp i)elting of the storm without. Ana when 
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a calm sliall come again, from beneath this roof, as onco from 
the ark of God, shall there go forth those who shall a^gain people 
the waste placjcs of the church, and change the wilderness of 
death into a fruitful garden full of the plants of God.” 

“ That it is the present purpose of Aurelian to spare me,” 1 
answer^, “ whatever provocation I inajr give him, I fully believe. 
He is true ; and his word to that end, with no wish expressed on 
my part, has been given. But do not suppose that in that direc- 
tion at IcJLst he may not change his pui^osc. Superstitiously mad 
us he now is, a mere playlhi*g, too, in the bloody hands of ln*onto 
— and nothing can well be esteemed as more insecure than even 
my life, privileged and secure as I may seem. If it should occur 
to him, 111 his dav or his night visions and dreams, that I more 
than others should be an acceptable offering to his god, my life 
would be to him but as that of an insect buzzing around his ear ; 
and being dead by a blow, he would miss me no more. Still, let 
the mercy that is vouchsafed, whether great or little, be grate- 
fullv confessed.” 

You then see, Fausta, the iwsition in which your old friends 
now stand here iu Home. Who could have believed, when we 
talked over our dangers in Pahnyra, that greater and more dread- 
ful still awaited us in our own home. It has come upon us with 
such suddenness that we can s<*arce lielieve it ourselves. Yet are 
we prepared, with an even mind aud a trusting faitli, for what- 
ever may bcthle. 

It is happy for me and for Julia that our religion has fixed 
within us so firm a belief in a superintending Providence — who 
orders not only the greatest but the least events of life, who is as 
much concerned for the happiness and the moral welfare of the 
humblest individual, as he is for the orderly movement of a world 
— that we sit down under the shadows that overhang us, perfectly 
convinced that some end of good to the church or the world is to 
be achieved through these convulsions, greater than could hjive 
been achieved in any other way. The Supreme Huler, we be- 
lieve, is infinitely Avise and infinitely good. But he Avould be 
neither, if unnecessary suffering were meted out to his creatures. 
This suffering, then, is not unnecessary. But through it, in 
ways Avhich our sight now is not piercing enough to discern — 
but may hereafter— shall a blessing redound both to the indivi- 
duals concerned, to the present generation, and a remote posterity, 
which could not otherwise have been secured. This we must be- 
lieve, or we must renounce all belief. 

Forget not to remember us with affection to Gracchas aud 
Calpuruius. 

I also Avas mesent at tbe hearing of Prohus. But of that I need 
say nothing, Piso having so fully written concerning it to the 
daughter of Gracchus. 

I Early on the folloAving day I w'as at the gardens of Sallust, 
where I Avas i)resent both with the emperor and Eivia, and Avith 
the emperor and Fronto, and heard conversations which I here 
record. 

When I entered the apartment in which it was customary for 
the empress to sit at this time of the day,I found her there engaged 
upon her embroidery, while the emperor paced back and forth, 
lus arms crossed behind him, and care and anxiety marked upon 
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his countenance. Livia, though she sat quietlx at her work, 
seeTnecl ill at ease, and as if some thought were husy within to 
which she would gladly mvo utterance. She uus evidently re- 
lieved by my entrance, and immediately made her usual inquiries 
after the health of the queen, in which Aurelian joined her. 

Aurelian then tumea to me and said, 

‘‘I saw you yesterday at the Palatine, Nichomachus; what 
tlioiight you of the Christian’s defence ?” 

“ It did not convert me to his faith” 

“Neither, by the gods ! did it me,” (juickly inlemipted Aurelian. 

“But,” I went on, “it seemed to show good cause why they 
should not be harshly or cruelly dealt with. He proved them to 
be a harmless people, if not positively profitable to the state.” 

“ I do not see that,” replied the cmixjror. “ It is iniiiossible 
they should be harmless wdio sap the foundations of religion • it 
is impossible they should be profitable who seduce from their alle- 
giance the good subjects of the empire— and this religion of the 
Christians does both.” 

“ I agree that it is so,” I rejoined, “if it is to be assumed in the 
controversy that the prevailing religion of the Itomans is a per- 
fcr;t one, and that any addition or alteration is necessarily an evil. 
That seems to be the position of Porphyrus and otliers. But to 
that I ciin by no moans assent. It scorns to me that the religions 
of mankind are susceptible of improvement as governments arc. 
and other like institutions : that what may be perfectly well 
suited to a nation in one stage of its growth may bo very ill 
adapted to another ; that the gods, in their tirovidonro, accord- 
ingly design that one form of religious worship and belief should 
in successive ages ho superseded by others, which shall be more 
exactly suited to their larger growth and more urgent necessities. 
The religion of the early days of Borne was perhaps all that so 
rude a people w’cre capable of compreliending — all that they 
wanted. It worked w'ell for them, and you have reason lor grati- 
tude that it w'as bestowed uinm them, and has conferred so great 
benefits upon the i)receding centuries. But the light of the sun 
is not clearer than it is that for this present passing age, that re- 
ligion is stark naught.” The emperor frowned, and stood still in 
his walk, looking sternly upon me. but I heeded him not. “Most 
of any intelligence and reflection,^’ I continued, “ spurn it away 
from them as fit hut for children and slaves. Must they, then, he 
mthout any principle of this kind ? Is it safe for a community to 
grow up without faith in a superintending power, from whom they 
come,towhom they are responsible? I think not. In any such com- 
munity — and Home is becoming such a one— the elements of dis- 
ruption, anarcl^, and ruin, are there at work, and will overthrow 
it. A society of atheists is a contradiction in terms. Atlieists may 
live alone, but not together. Will you compel your subjects to 
become such ? If a part remain true to the ancient faith, and 
find it to be sufficient, will you deny to the other part the faith 
which they crave, and which would he sufficient for them ? I 
doubt if that were according to the dictates of wisdom and philo- 
.sophy. And how know' you, Aurelian, that this religion of Christ 
may not be the very principle which, and which alone, may save 
your people from atheism, and your empire /rom the ruin that 
t would bring along in its train ?” 

“ I cannot deny,” said the emperor in reply, “ that there is 
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some sense an^ apparent trutli in what you have said. Uut h» 
me it is shadoviy and intaiidble. It is the speculation of that 
curious class among men, who, never satisfied with what exists, 
are always desiring some new forms of truth, in religion, in go- 
vernment, and all subjects of that nature. I could feel no more 
certain of going or doinj^ ri^it by conforming to their theories 
than I feel now in adhering to what is already established. Nay, 
I can sec safety nowhere but in what already is. There is the 
only certainty. Suppose some enthusiast in matters of govern- 
ment were to propose liLs «ystem, by which the present esta- 
blished institutions were all to be abandoned and new ones set 
up, should I permit him to go freely among the people, ])uzzUug 
their heads with what it is imi)ossible they should understand, 
and by his sophistries alienating them from their venerable pa- 
rv}ut ? Not so, by Hercules ! I should 111 deserve my office of 
supreme guardian of the honbur and liberties of Home, did I not 
mew him up in the Fabrician dungeons, or send him lower still 
to the Stygian shades." i 

“ said Livia, wlio had seemed anxious to speak, though 
it may be right and best for the interests of Home to suppros'; 
this now w'orshij), yet why, Aurelian, need it be done at such ex- 
pense of life ? Can no way be devised by which the professors of 
this faith shall be banished the realm, and no new teachers of it 
permitted to enter it afterwards but at the risk of life, or some 
other appointed penalty ? Sure I am, from wllat I heard from the 
Christian Probus, and what I have heard so often from the lii)s 
of Julia;, this jieople cannot l)o the sore in the body of the state 
which Fronto represents them." 

I cannot, Livia," replied the emi)eror, “ refuse to obeywhaf 
to me have been warnings from the gods.” 

“But may not the heavenly signs nave been road amiss?’* re- 
joined ^iivia. 

“ There is no truth in augury, if my duty be not where 1 have 
placed it,” answered Aurelian. 

“ And perhaps, Aurelian, there is none. T have heard lliat, tho 
priests of the temples play many a trick upon their devout wor- 
slupi)ers.** 

“ Livia, it has doubtless been so ; but you would not believe 
that Fronto has trifled with Aurelian ?*’ 

“I believe Fronto capable of any crime by which the gods may 
Ikj served. Have you not heard, Aurelian, what fell Iroui lli'o 
dying Christian*s lij^s ?’* 

“I'have, Livia; and have cast it from me as at best the coin- 
age of a moonstruck mountebank. Shall the word of such a one 
as Macor the Christian unseat my trust in such a one Jis Fronto? 
That were not reasonable, Livia.” 

“ Then. Aurelian, if not for any reason that I can give, for the 
love you .bear me withhold your hand from this inmicent people. 
You have often asked me to crave somewhat w'hicli it would 
ho hard for 3^011 to grant, that 3'ou might show how near 3011 
hold me. Grant me this favour, and it shall be more to mu than 
if you gave me ha}f the empire.” 

The emperor’s stem countenance relaxed, and wore for a mo- 
ment that softened expression, accommnied by a smile, that on 
his face might be termed beautiful He was moved by the uu- 
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afi’tH-U.d warmth iiiul winning grace with which th^se words were 
spoken by Livia. But he only said, 

“ I love thee, Livia, as thou knowest^ but not so well as Rome.” 

“ I would not, Aurelian,” replied the empress, “that love of mo 
should draw you away from what you owe to Rome— from what 
is the clear path of ii monarch s duty ; but this seems coiifessc^dly 
a (loubtful case. They who are equally Roman in their blood 
differ licre. It is not wrong to ask you, for my sake, to lean to 
the side of mercy.” 

“ You arc never wrong, Livia. A A1 were it only right to” 

“ Rut are not you, Aurelian, sure of being right in being mer- 
ciful ? (Ian it ever afterwards repent you that you drew buck 
from the shedding of blood ?” 

“ It is called mercy. Livia-, when he Avho has the power s])ares 
the culj)rit, forgives tlie offence, and sends him from the gibbet or 
the cross back to his weei)iug friends. The crowds throw up their 
caps, and shout as for some great and good deliveniiicc. Rut the 
Tuercy that returns upon the w'orld a villain, whose crimes had 
richly earned for him his death, is surely a doubtful virtue. 
Though, as is well known, I am not famed for mercy, yet were it 
oloar to me wliat in this case Avero the truest mercy — for the 
pleasure, Livia, of pleasuring thee, I would l)e merciful. Rut I 
should not agree with thee in what is mercy. It were no mercy 
to Jtomc, as I judge, to spare these Christians, whatever the grace 
might be to them. Punishment is often mercy. In destroying 
these wretches, I am merciful both to Romo and to the world, 
and shall look to have their thanks.” 

“ n'herc comes, Aurelian,” said livia, rising," thy evil genius — 
thy ill-possessing demon, who has so clianged the kindly current 
of thy blood. 1 would that he wiio so loves the gods, were with 
them, I cannot wait him.” 

With these words Livia arose and left the apartment^ just as 
Pronto entered in another diprction. 

“ Welcome, h>onlo 1 ” sjiid Aurelian. “ How thrive our aflairs ?” 

“As w'c' could wish, great cnii)eror. The city with us, and the 
gods with us, we cannot but prosiier. A few' days will see great 
changes.” 

“ How turns out the tale of Curio ? AVhat find you to he the 
Tnith ? Arc the Christians here, or are they fled ? ” 

“ His tale w'as partly false and partly true. More are fled than 
Piso or the Chnstians will allow"; but, doubtless, the greater 
l>art, by large odds, remain.” 

“ That is well. Then, for the other side of this great duty. Is 
thine own house purged ? Is the temple, now and of milk-white 
marble, now as clean and white in its priestluKKi ? Have those 
young sots and pimps yet atoned for their foul impieties?” 

“ liiey have,” replied Pronto. “ They liave been dealt w ith ; 
and their (jarcases, swinging and bleaching in the wind, will long 
serve, I trust, te keep us sweet. The temple, I now' may believe, 
is thoroughly swept.” 

“And now is it Pronto with the rest?” 

“ The work goes on. Your messengers are abroad : and it will 
be neither for want of power, will, ^or zeal, if from this time 
Hellenism stand not before the w'orld a.s beautiful in her purity 
as she is venerable in years and truth.” 
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“ The gods cbo praised that I have been stirred up to this ! 
Wlien this double duty shall be done, Hellenism reformed, and 
her enemy extinct, then may I say that dife has not been spent 
for naught-. But, meanwhile, Pronto, the army needs mo. All 
is prepared, and letters urge me on. To-morrow I w'ould start for 
Thrace. Yet it cannot be so soon.” 

“ No,” said the priest. “ Itomc will need you more than Thrace, 
till the edicts have been published, and the w'ork w^ell bemin, 
Idicn, Aiirelian, may it bo safely intrusted, so far as zeal and in- 
dustry shall serve, to those Behind.” 

“ I believe it. Pronto. I see myself doubly reflected in thee : 
and almost so in Varus. The Christians, were I gone, would have 
four Aurelians for one. AVell, Ictus rejoice that piety is not dead. 
The sacrifice this morning was propitious. 1 feel its iiower in 
every thought and movement.” 

“ But while all things eb^e seem propitious, Aurelian,onc keeps 
yet a dark and threatening a.spect. 

“ AVhat mean you ?” 

« Piso!” 

" Pronto, I have iii that made known my will, and more than 
once. Why again dispute it?” 

“ I know no will, great Caj.sar, that may cross or surmount that 
of the gods. They to mo are supreme, not Aurelian.” 

Aurcliau moved from the priest and paced the room. 

“ I see not, Pronto, with such jdainness, the willof Heaven in this.” 

‘“Tis hard to .see the divine will, when the human will is so 
strong.” 

“My aim is to jdoaso the gods in all things,” replied the 


emperor. 

‘^Love, too, Aurelian, blinds the eye, and softening the heart 
toward our fellow-men, hardens it tow'ard the gods.” This he 
uttere<Vwith a strange siguificancy. 

“ 1 think, 'Pronto, mine has lieen all too liard toward man, if it 
were truly (jharged. At least, of late, the gods can have no 
ground of blame.” 

“ Homo,” replied the priest, “ is not slow to see and praise the 
zeal that is now erowuiug her seven w'iih a neater glory 
than ever yet has rested on them. Let her see that nor great son 
can finish what has been so w'ell begun.” 

“ Pronto, I say ih but I s;iy it with some inward pain, that 
wore it pkuii the will of the gods w^ere so” 

“ .Piso should die !” eagerly interrupted the priest. 

“ I will not say it yet. Pronto.” 

“ I see not w hy Aurelian should stager at it. If the will of 
the gods is in this whole enterprize ; if they will that these hun- 
dreds and thousands, these crowds of young and old, littjj^e children 
and tender youth, should all perish, that posterity, by such sacri- 
fice now in the beginning, may be delivered from the curse that 
W'ere else entailed u^n them, then who can doubt, to whom truth 
is the chief thing, tliat they mil, nay, and ordain in their sacred 
breasts, that he who is their chief and head, about whom they 
cluster, from whoso station and pow^r they daily draw fresh 
supplies of courage, shoul(y)erish too— nay, that he should be the 
first groat oflbring — that ro the multitudes, who stay their weak 
faith on him, may on his loss, turn again unliarmed to their 
ancient faith. That, too, Avere the truest mercy.” 
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“ There may be something in that, Fronto. Nc^verthelcss, I do 
not yet see so much to rest upon one life. If all the rest were 
dead and but one alive, and he Piso, I see not hut the work were 
done.” 

“ A thousand were better left, Aurelian, than Piso and the lady 
Julia ! They are more in tlie cars and eyes of Porno than all 
the preachers of this accursed tribd. They are preaching, not on 
their holidays, to a mob . of beggarly kuavas, men and women 
dragged u]) by their hot and zealous caterers from tho lanes and 
koniicls of the city, within the waAs of their filthy synagogues, 
but they preach every day, to the very princes and nobles of the 
state— at the Capitol to tho senate — here in thy palaces to all the 
greatest and best of Pome ; and, by the gods ! as I believe, make 
more converts to their impieties tuan all the army of their athe- 
istical priesthood. Upon Probus, Piso, and Julia, hang the 
Christians of Romo, liew them away, and tho branches die. 
Probus, ere to-morrow’s sun is set, feeds the beasts of the Flavian 
-then” 

“ Hold, Fronto ! I will no more of it now. 1 have, besides, 
assured .l*i.so of his sjifety.” 

“There is no virtue like that of those who, having erred, 
repent.” 

Aurelian looked for the moment as if he would willingly havfi 
hurled Fronto, and his temple after bun, to Tartarus. Put tho 
bold man heeded him n<jt. 

“Shall 1,” ho continued, “say what it is that thus ties the 
hands of tho conqueror of tho world ?” 

“ Saj what thou wilt.” 

“Romo says— I say it not— but Itomo says, 'tis love.” 

“What mean they H 1 take you not. Love ? ” 

“Of the princess Julia, still so called.” 

A deep blush burned upon the cheek of Aurelian. IT^ paused 
a moment, as if for some storm within lo subside. He tlicn said, 
in his deep tone, that indicates the presence of the whole soul — 
but without passion — 

“ Fronto, ’tis partly true — truer than I wish it were. >^'11011 
in Syria my eye first bphcld her, 1 loved her— as 1 never loved 
before, and never shall again. Put not for tho emperor of the 
world would sho part from young Piso. 1 sued as man never 
sued before, but all in vain. Her imago still haunts tho chambers 
of my brain ; yet with truth do I say it, but as some pure vision, 
.sent from the ipds. I confess, Fronto, it is she who stands 
between me and the will of Heaven. I know not what force, but 
that of all the gods, could make mo harm her. To no other car 
has Ibis ever been revealed. She is to mo g(;d an<l goddess.” 

“ Now, Aurelian, that thou liast siwken m the fulness of thy 
heart, do I hold thee redeemed fironi tlic invisible tyrant. In our 
own hearts we sin and err, as we daro not when the covering is 
oif, and others can look in and see how weak we arc. Thou canst 
not, great Cscsar, for this fondness, forget and put far from thee 
the vision of thy mother, whom, in dreams or in substantial 
shape, the god.s sent down to revive thy fainting zeal ! Let it 
not be that that call sliall have been in vain.” 

“ Fronto, urge how no more. Hasf thou seen Varas ? ” 

“Ihavc.^* 

“ Are the edicts ready? ” 
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“ They uro.’^ 

“ Ajjiiin, then, nt the hour of noon, let them glare forth umn 
the enemies of liome from the columns of the Capitol. Let 
V^arus l)e so instructed. Now I would be alone.” 

WhereujMm the priest withdrew, and I also rose from where I 
had sat, to take my leave, when the cini)eror said, 

“ This seems harsh to thee, Niciliomachus ?” 

“ I cannot but i)ra.y the gods,” I said, **to change the mind of 
Aurelian !” 

“ They have made his niiii^ what it is, Nichomachus.” 

“ Not they,” I said, “ but Fronto.” 

“ But/’ he quickly added, “ the gods made Fronto, and have 
l)ul their mine, in him, or it has never been known on earth. You 
know not the worth, Greek, of this man. Had liome possessed 
.>ucli a one two hundred years ago, this work had not now to be 
done.” 

Saying which, he withdrew into his inner apartment, and 1 
sought again the presence of Livia. 


‘ LETTER NT. 

FROM PI SO TO FAUSTA. 

A lUY has x)«'i*<sed, Fausta, since the hearing of Frobus, and I 
hasten to inform you of its events. 

But^ lirst of all, before I enter upon the dark chapter of our 
calamities, let iiio cheer you and myself by dw’elling a moment 
111)011 one bright and sunny spot. Early in the day, we were 
iriformecHhat Isjuic ivas desirous to see ns. He was at once ad- 
mitted. As he entered, it was easy to sec that some great good 
I'ortune had befallen him. His face shone through the efl'cet of 
some Imvard joy, and Ills eyes sparkled in tbeir deep sockets like 
bimiing tapers. AVheu our customary salutations and inquiries 
Avero over, Julia said to him, 

“ 1 think, Isiuic, you must have sold a jewel this morning to no 
less a person than Aurelian, if the face may be held as an index 
of our got)d fortune.” 

“ 1 have parted with no jeivel, lady,” he reulied, “ but there has 
fallen into my hands a diamond of inestimable value, drawn from 
the mines of tlie Orient, Avhieh I may say not all the wealth of 
Aurelian could purchase of me. >Mieiiever I shall receive such 
permission, it will give me highest delight to show it to thee.” 

“ Only a single jewel, Isaac ? ” ssiid J ulia. “ Is it but one stone 
that so transixirts thee and makes thy face that of a young 
man ? ” 

“Ijady, to confess the truth, there are four— four living stones 
and precious— more precious than any that of old blazed upon’ 
the breastplate of our nigh-priest. Princess, I have come to tell thee 
and Piso what none in Home l)e.<idos, as I think, would care to 
know— and strange it is that you Christians shoula be those whom 
1 . a Jew, most love, and that T, an old and wom-oiit man, should 
hi I any space, Avere it no bigger than a grain of wheat, in your 
regards. 1 have come to tell you what you have already discovered, 
that Hagar is arrived with the young Islimacl, and AAuth them 
tAvo dark-eyed daughters of Israel, avIio are as Avelcome as the 
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othorja. There is not now, Piso, 'within the 'ws^ls of Jtoinc a 
(hvelling happier than mine. Soon as leisure and inclina- 
tion slijul serve, come, if you will do us such grace, to the street 
.Iiiiius, and behold our contentment. Soriw am I that the times 
come laden to you with so many terrors. Piso,” continued he in 
a more earnest tone, and bending toward me, “rely upon the 
word of one who is rarely deceived, and who now tells thee, there 
is a sword hanging over thy head ! Pronto thirsts for thy life, and 
thine, lady ! and Aurclian, much as ho may love you, is, as we 
have already seen, not proof against Hie violent zeal of the priest. 
Come to the street Janus, and 1 will warrant you safety and life. 
There is none for you here— nor in Konic—if Aurclian’s hounds 
can scent you.” 

AVc were again obliged to state, with all the force we could give 
to them, the reasons which bound us to renuiin not only in Home 
but in our own dwelling, and await whatever the times might 
bring forth. He was again slow to bo convinced, so eiu-nestly 
does he desire our safety. Put at length ho \vas persuiuicd that 
ho himself would take the same course w ere he called upon to 
defend the religiomof his fathers. Ho then departed, having iirst 
exacted a promise that we w'ould soon see his new family. 

ScKin as Isaac was gone, 1 sought the streets. 

Rome, Pausta, has put on the appearance of the Saturnalia. 
Although no license of destruction lias yet been publicly given, 
the whole city is in commotion — the lower orders noisy and tur- 
bulent, as if they liad already received their commission of death, 
Plforts have been nmdc, both on the part of the senate and tha’t 
of the nobles Avho arc not of tliat bcnly, joined by many of all 
classes, to arrest the emneror in his murderous car(»or, but in 
vain. Not tho seven hills are more firmly rooted in the earth 
than he in his purjwscs of blo(»d. This is w'cll known abroad ; 
and the people are the more emboldened in the course th«y take. 
They know well that Aureliaii is supreme and oiiniipotcnt ; that 
no power in Homo can come iu between him and his object, what- 
ever it may ho: and that they, therefore, though they should err 
through their haste, and in their zeal even go before the edicts, 
would find in him a lenient judge. No Christian was accordingly 
to be now seen in tho streets — ^for nowhere were they safe from 
the ferocious language, or even the violent assaults, of tho mob. 
These cruel executioners I found all along, wherever I moved, 
standing about in groups, as if impatiently awaiting the hour of 
noonj or else gathered about the dwellings of well-known Chris- 
tians, assailing tho buildings -willi stones, and the ears of their 
pent-up inhabitants with all that variety of imprccatif)n they so 
well know how to use. It was almost with sensations of guilt 
that 1 walked the streets of Home in safety, bearing a sort of 
charmed life, while these thousands of my friends were already 
suffering more through their horrible anticipation than they 
would when ithey should come to endure the reality. But al- 
though I passed along uninjured by actual assault, the tongue was 
freely let loose upon me, and promises were abundantly lavished 
that, before many days wore gone, not even the name of Piso, nor 
tho favour of Aurclian, should save me from the common doom. 

As the hour of noon drew nigh, it seemed jisif tho entire popu- 
lation of Home was pouring itself into the streets and avenues 
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loading to tlicfCaintol Not the triimiph of Aurclian itself filled 
this ^jeople with a more absorbing, and, as it appeared, a more 
plerusing interest, than did the aj)proachir]g calamities of the 
Christians. Expectation was* written on every face Even llie 
boys throw up their c;ips, as in antici])ation of soinewhat that n as 
to add greatly to their happiness. 

The sixtli hour has come, and is gone. The edicts arc published, 
and the fJhristiaus are now declarcil enemies of the slate and of 
tlie gods, and arc rcqiiir(‘d ip he informed Mgainst by all good citi- 
zens, ana arraigned before flic prelect and the other magistrates 
especially appointed for the purpose. 

All is now amfusion, uprotir, and crncl violence. 

No sooner wi-s the puriKwt of the edicts ascertained by the 
nndiitudes who, on this occasion as before^ thronged the Capitol, 
than they scattered in pursuit of their victims. The priests of 
the temples heading the furious crowds, they hastened froni the 
hill in every direction, fussailing as they n^ached them the houses 
of the Christians, and dragging the wretched inlinhitaiits to the 
presence of their harharohs judges. Altlioiigli iu the present 
edicts the peo])lc are not lot loose as authorized murderers uiiou 
the Christians, they are nevertheless exhorted and nxinired to 
inform against them and bring them before the proper tribunals 
on the charge of Christianity ; so that there is lodged in their hands 
a fearful power to harass and injure— a nower which is used us 
you may suppose Komaus would use it. Every sj>e(‘ies of \iolenco 
lias this day been put in practice upon this innocreut jieople; 
their ijorpctrators feeling sure that, in the confusion, deeds at 
which even Tams or Aurelian might take oflenct‘, nill bo 
ov(!rlook(!(l. MMie tribunals havcj been thronged from noon till 
night with (Jliristians and their accusers. As the oxamiimtion 
of those who have liocn brought up has rarely occupied but a few 
inomeA'ts, the evidence always being sufficiently full to prove 
them Christians, and when that Inus Ix^n Avanting thf'ir own 
ready confession sumilying the defect— the prisons are already 
filling with their umiappy Icnants, and extensive provisions arc 
making to receive them in other hiiiUliugs set apart for the time 
to this office. A needless provision; for it reciuires hut little 
knowledge of Aurclian to know that his impatient temper will 
not long endure the tedious imicoss of a regular accusation, trial, 
condemnation, and punishment. A year, in that case, would 
scarce suffice to make aAvay with the Christians of Komo. Long 
before the prisons can be emptied in a legal Avay of the tenants 
already crowding them, AA’ill the emperor resort to the speedier 
method of a general and indiscrimimite massacre. No one can 
doubt this, Avho is familiar as I am with Aurelian, and the spirits 
who now rule him. 

Let me toll you now of the fate of Probus. 

He was seated witbin his own quiet home at the time the edicts 
were nroclaimed from the stons of the Caintol. Tlic moment the 
htTald who proclaimed them lisul pronounced the last w-jrd, ami 
was affixing them to the colimin, the name of Probus Avas hoard 
shouted from one side of the hill. to the other, and Avhile the mul- 
titude soaltored in every (lirc*c;tion in pursuit of those avIio were 
kuoxATi to them severally as (’hrist ians, a large division of it made 
oil the instant lor the dAvelliiig of Probus. On arriving there, 
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roused by the noise of the approaching thronft, Probus came 
forth. He was saluted by cries and yells, that seemed rather to 
proceed from troops of wild beasts than men. He would fain 
have spoken to them, but no word would they hear. “ Away 
with the Christian dog to the prefect !” arose in one deafening 
shout from the people ; and Probus, being on the instant seized 
and bound, was led unresisting away to the tribunal of Varus. 

As he was dragged violently along, and was now passing the 
door which leads to the room whcrc^V arus sits, Felix the bishop, 
having already stood before the prefect, was leaving the hall, 
urged along by soldiers who were bearing him to prison. 

“lie of good cheer. Probus,” exclaimed lie; “a crowm awaits 
thee within. Home needs thy life, and Christ thy soul.” 

‘‘ Peace, dotard !” cried one of tlwisc Avho guarded and led him; 
and at the same mornc»it brought his spear with such force upon 
his head that he felled him to the pavement. 

“ Thou hast slain thyself, soldier, hv that blow, rather than 
him,” said Probus. “Thine oivn faith has tonn cuts in reserve 
for such as thee.” 

“Thou too,” cried the enraged soldier; and he would nave re- 
peated the blow' upon the head of Probus, but that llio descending 
Nvenpon was suddenly struck upw ards and out of the hand of him 
who w ielded it, by another hclouging to the same legion, who 
guarded Trobus, saying, as ho did so, 

“ Hold, Mutius ! it is not Homau to strike the bound and de- 
fenceless. Cliristians though they he. liaise that fallen old man, 
and apidy such restoratives as the place affords.” And then, 
with other directions to those who w’ere subordinate to him, ho 
moved on, bearing Probus with liim. 

Others, who had arrived before him, iverc standing in the pre- 
sence of Varus, who was questiouu^g them as to their faith in 
Christ. On the left hand of tho prefect., and on tho*right of 
those wdio w'oro examined, stood a small altar surmounted by a 
statue of tJ upiter, to which the Christiaas were required to saeri- 
lice. Hut few words suiliced for the examination of such as were 
brought up. Upon being inquired of touching their faith, there 
was no w'aiting for witnesses, but as soon as the question was put, 
the arraigned person acknowledged at once his name and reli- 
gion. lie was then required to sacrilicc and renounce his faith, 
and forthwith ho should bo dismissed in safety and with lionour. 
This the Christian refusing steadfiistly to do, sentence of death 
was instantly pronounced against him, and he w^as remanded to 
tho prisons to aw'ait the time of punishment. 

Probus was now placed before the prefect. When it w as seen 
throughout llio crowd wdiich again lilled the house, who it was 
that w as arraigned for exsmiiiiation, there were visible sigas of 
.satisfaction all around, that he who w'as in a manner the ringleader 
of the sect was about to meet with his deserts. As the eye or Varus 
fell upon Probus. and he too became uw'are wdio it was that stood 
at his tribunal, lie bent courteously towards him, and saluted 
him with respect. 

“ Christian,” said lie, “ I sincerely grieve to see thee in such a 
pass. Ever since I met thee in the shop of the learned Publius 
have 1 conceived an esteem for thee, and w'ould now gladly res- 
cue thee from the danger inat overhangs. Bethink thee, now— 
Q 2 
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thou art of toocmuch account to die as these others. A better 
late should be thine ; and I will stand thy Irion d.” 

“Were Avhat thou sayest true,” replied Probiis, “which I am 
slow to admit— for nobler, purer souls never lived on earth than 
have but now left this spot where T stand— it would but be a re.a- 
son of greater force to me, why I should lose my life sooner than 
renounce my faith. What sacrifice can be too holy for the altar 
of the <.jlod whom 1 serve ? Would to God 1 w ere more worthy 
than I am to bo ofiered up !” 

“ Verily,” sjiid Vsiriis, “ you arc a w'onderful people. The more 
fitted you are to live happily to yourselves and honourably to 
others, the readier you are to die. 1 behold in you, Vrobus, qua- 
lities that must make you useful here in Home. Rome needs 
such as thyself. Say but the word, and thou art safe.” 

“ Could 1 ill truth, Varus, possess the (lualitios thtiu imputest 
to me, w'oi’e I ready on the moment to abandon w hat I have so 
long professed to honour and believe — abj urine, for the sake of a 
few years more of life, a faith which I have planted in so many 
other hearts, and which has already hroiight them into near 
neighhourluKjd with a cruel death— couldst thou thyself after- 
w'ards think of me but as of a traitor and a coward ?” 

“ I never,” said Varus, “ could do otherwise than esteem one 
wiio, however late, at length declared himself the friend of Itome; 
and more than others should I esteem him who, from l>eing an 
enemy, became a friou<l. Even the emperor, Prohus, desires thy 
safety. It is at( his instance tliat 1 press thee.” 

Prohus hciit his head and remained silent. The people, taking 
it as a sign of aequicscence, cried out, many of them, “ Sec ! he 
w ill saerilioe ! ” 

Varus, too, said, “ It needs not tliat the outw’ard sign he made. 
Wc will dis])ensc with it. The inward consent, Prohus, shall 
sulliee. •‘■Soldiers” 

“ Hold, hold, Amarus !” cried Probus, rousing himself from his 
momentary forgetfulness. “ Think not. O prefect, so meanly of 
mo! What have I said or done to induce such belief? 1 w':is 
hut oppressed for a moment with grief and shame that I should 
he chosen out from among all the Christians in Home as one 
Avhoni soft words and bribes, and the hope of life, (lould seduce 
from Christ. Cca'^e, Amarus, then — these words are vain. Such 
as I have been. 1 am, and shall bo to the end— a Christian !” 

“ To the rack with the Cliristiuii, then !” shouted many voices 
from the crow d. 

Varus enforced silence. 

“ Probus,” said ho, as order was restored, “ I shall still hope the 
best for thee. Thou art of different stuff from him whom we 
first had before us, and leisure for reflection may bring thee to 
another mind. I shall not, therefore, condemn thee either to the 
rack or to death. Soldiers, hear him to the prisons at the Fabri- 
cian bridge.” 

AVhereupon he wsis led from the tribunal, and conducted by a 
guard to the place of his confinement. 

The fate of Probus w'e now regard ils sealed. In w hat manner 
he will finally be disposed of, it is in vain toooniecturo, so various 
.are the ways, cjich one more ingenious in cruelty than another, 
in which Christ iaiLS are made to suffer and die. Standing, 
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as lie (loos, as virtually tlio head of the Christian •coinmuTiily, Ave 
can auticiiiatc for liiiii a death only of more refined barbarity. 

Telix, too, Avo learn, is confined in the same prison, and Avitli 
him all the other principal Christians of Itoino. 

AVo have visited PrcAbns in his confinement. Yon do not re- 
member, Pausta, probably you never saAV, the prison at the Pa- 
brician bridge. It seems a city itself, so vast is it. and of so many 
l>arts, running upAvards in Avails and toAvers to a dizzy height, and 
doAviiAvanls to nnknoAAn depths, Avhorc it s])rcadsout in dungeons 
never visited by tlic lijfbt ot day. In this prison, now croAvded 
Avitli the Christians, did Ave seek our friend. VVe Avero at once, 
upon making kiioAvn our want, shoAvn to the cell in Avhich he AA as 
con lined. 

AVe found him, as AA’’e entered, seated, and bonding over a 
volume AA’hich he was reading, aided hv the faint light afforded by 
a lamp Avhicli his jaihir had furnished him with. Jlo received us 
Avith cheerfulness, and at his side, on tlic single blo(;k of stone 
Avhich the cell priAvided for its inmates, avo sat and long con- 
vcrse^l. 1 expr<}sse<l my astonishment that thcj favour of a lamp 
liad been allowed him. “It is not in aeeordanee,” I said, “Avitli 
tho usages of tliis place.” 

“ You Avill be still more amazed,” he replied, “when 1 tell you 
through whose agency I enjoy it.” 

“ A'ou must inform us,” wo said, “ for we cannot guess.” ' 

“ Isaac's,” iici’cplicd. “At least I can think of no other to 
whom tho description given mo by the Jailer corresponds. IIo 
told mo uix'ii bringing it to mo, that a kind-hearted old man, a 
Jew, as he beliovocl him. hjul made inquiry about mo, and had 
entreated (earnestly for all such privileges arid favours as the cus- 
toms of the place allow. lie* lifi.^ L veil procured me the blessing 
of this friendly light, and Avbnt is more yet, and AAliiclf fills me 
Avilli ast-oiiishment , has sent mo this volume, wliudi is the true 
light. Can it bo that Isaac has done all this, avUo surely never 
has seemed to regsird me Avith much faA'Oiir ?” 

“ Never doubt that it is he,” said Julia ; “ lie has tAvo natures, 
sometimes one is scon, sometimes the other — his Jgav nature ami 
his human nature. His human heart is soft as a Avoman’s or a 
child’s. One so full of the spirit of universal love I liaA'o never 
knoAvn. At limes, in his speech, you Avould think him a man 
bloody and severe as Aurclian hi]^lf, but in his deeds he is al- 
most more I Inin a Christian.” 

“'As the true circumcision,” said Prohus, “is that of tho hoarf, 
and as he is a Jew aa’Iio is one inwardly, so is he only a (.’hristiau 
Avho does the deeds of one ami has tho heart of one. And ho avIio 
does those deeds, and has that hearty Avliat matters it by Avhat 
name he is called ? Isaac is a Christian, in the only important 
.sense of the Avord, and. alas ! that it should bo so, more than 
many a one avUo bears tiie name. But docs this make Christ to 
ho of none effect ? Not so. The natural light, Avliicli lightens 
every man Avho cometh into the world, will hero and there, in 
every place, and in every age, bring forth those who shall sIioav 
themselves in the perfection of their virtues to be of tho very 
lineage of la^avcn — f riio lieirs of its glory. Isaiic is such a one. 
But Avhat tlien ? Por one such, made by the light of nature, the 
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gospel gives us yiousanrls. Hut how is it, Piso, iu the city ? Are 
the wolves still abroad ?” 

“They arc. The people have themselves turned informers, 
soldiers, and almost executioners. However large may he the 
proportion of the friendly or the neutral in the city, they daro 
not show themselves. The mob of tho.se devoted to Aurelian 
constitutes now the true sovereign of Home; the streets are 
theirs— the courts are theirs — and, anon, the games will be 
theirs.” 

“lam given to imderstau*’,” said Probus, “that to-morrow I 
sutfer; yet have I received from the prefect no warning to tliat 
effect. It is the judgment of my keeper.” 

“ I have heard the same,” I answered, “ but I know not with 
what truth.” 

“ It can matter little to mo,” he replied, “when the hour shall 
come, whether to-morrow or to-iiight.” 

“It cannot,” said Julia. “Furnished with the whole armour 
of t he gosnel, it will be an easy tiling for you to encount er death.” 

“It will, lady, bolievo mo. I have many times fought with 
enemies of a more fiiariiil front. The enemies of the soul arc 
those whom the Christian mosst dreads. Death is but the foe of 
life. So the Christian may but live to virtue and God, he can 
easily make his a(;eount Avith death. It is not the pain of dying, 
nor the mtinnor of it, nor any doubts or speculations about the 
life to come, wliicb, at an hour like this, intrude upon the Chris- 
tian’s tlioughte.” 

“And wliat, then,” asked Julia, as Probus paused and fell back 
into himself, “ is it that fills and agitates the mind ?— for at such 
a moment it ran scar(.*ely possess itself in perfect* ])eace.” 

“It is this,” replied Probus: “am I worthy ?— have I wrought 
well my appointed task ? — have I kept the fidtli ? — and is God 
my frient} and .Icsus my Saviour ? Tiioso are the thoughts that 
engross and till the mind. It is busy with the jiast, and with it- 
self. It lijis no thoughts to spare upon suffering and death ; it 
has no doubts or fears to remove concerning immortality. The 
future life to me stands out in the same certainly as the 
present. Death is but the moment which connects the two. 
You say well, that at such an hour :us this the mind can scarce 
POSSC.SS itself in perfect peace. Yet is*it agitated by nothing that 
rescniblcs fear. It is the agitation that must, necessarily have 
phice in the mind of one to whom a great trust has been com- 
mitted for a long series of years,* at that moment when he comes 
to surrender it up to him from whom it was received. I have 
lived many yeiirs. ^J''cn thousand opportunities of doing good to 
myself and others have been set before me. The world has hecn 
a wide field of action and labour, where I have been reqiiired to 
sow and till against the future harvest. Must I not experience 
solicitude about the act s and the thoughts of so long a career ? 1 
may often have erred ; I must often have stood idly by the Avay- 
sido ; I must many times have been neglectful and forgetful, and 
wilful ; I must often have sinned ; ami it is not all the expected 
glory of another life, nor all the honour of dying in the cause of 
Christ, nor all the triumph of a martyr’s fate, that can or ought 
to stifle and overlay such thoughts. Still 1 am happy— happy, 
not because I am in my oivn view worthy or perfect, but because 
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tliroiif'h Jesus Qlirist I am taught, in God, to sje a Pjithor. I 
know that in him I shall find both a just and a merciful Judge; 
and in him, who wtis tempted even as we are, wHb wiis of our 
nalun*, and exposed to our trials, shall I find an advocate and 
intorc'essor su(;h as tlio soul needs. So that, if anxious as he who 
is human and fallible must ever be, I am, nevertheless, happy 
and contented. My voyage is ended; tlie ocean of life is 
]iassod; and I stand by the shore, with joyful expectation of the 
word lliat sliall bid mcland,and enter into the haven of my rest.” 

As Ih'obus ended those words, a Urn and deep murmur, or dis- 
tant rumbling as of thunder caught our ears, whicli, as w'o lis- 
tened, suddenly increased to a terrific roar or lions, as it were, 
directly under our feet. Wc instinctively sprang from where 
we sat.,*])ut Avere quieted at once by Prohus. 

‘"'riiore is no danger,” said he; *^they arc not Avithin onr apart- 
ment, nor A^ery near ns. 'fhey are a company of Pome’s exooii- 
tioiKjrs, kept in subterranean dungtKins, and fed with prisoners, 
Avliom her mercy consigns to them. Sounds more horrid yet 
have met. my ears, and niay yours. Vet 1 hope not.” 

Hut wliilii he yet spoke, tlic distant shrieks of those Avho were 
thrust toAA'ard the dcii, into Avliich, from a high ledge, they Avere 
to be Hung headlong, AA ere borne to us, accompanied by the oaths 
and Irshes of such as drove them, but which Avere immediately 
drew nod by tbc louder roaring of the imprisoned beasts, as they 
fell upon and Ibugbt for their prey We sat mute, a.nd t rembling 
A\ilii horror, till those sounds at h‘nglli ceased to rover berate 
Ihrou.-ili the aisles and arches of the building. 

Pome!” cried Probus, wbeu they liad died away, ‘‘Iioav 
art tlioii drunk Avitli blood ! (Grazed by ambition, drunk Avith 
blood, drowned in sin, hardened as a millstone against all Avho 
eoinc to tliec for good, hoAv shall ou he redeemed ? where is the 
povA’or to save tboc '?” , 

It is in thee !” said Julia. ‘ It is thy blood, Probns, and that 
of tli(*<e multitudes who sulfer Avith tliee,tliat shall have power to 
redeem Homo and the Avorld. The blood of JesnSj lirst shed, 
sia r1 led I he AAorld in its slumbers of sin and death. ^J'hine is needed 
now to sound another alarm, and rouse it yet once more. And 
(wen again and again may the same sacrifice be to be otfered up.” 

[' 'friie, lady,” said Probns<| “it is so. And it is of that 1 should 
think. Those for Avhom I die should fill my Ihonghts, ratlujr than 
any concern for juy o\Am liappiness. If J might hut ho the insl.ru- 
ment, by my death, of opening thoeyes of tins great poo])lo to their 
errors and their guilt., T should m< 3 et do^th Avith gratitude and joy.” 

AVitli this, and such like conversation, Pansta, did aa'c till up a. 
long interview with Prohus. As wo r(»so from our seats to take 
leave of him, not doubting that avc then saw him and spoke tx) 
him for the bust time, he yielded to the force of nature, and wept. 
Put this was hut for a moment, (^nickly restored to himsclf- 7 -if, 
indeed, when shedding those tears he Avere not more truly him- 
self— ho bade us farcAvell, saying, with firmness and cheerfulness, 
as he did .«o, 

“ Notwithstanding, Piso, the darkness of this hour and of all 
the oulAvard prospect, it is bright Avithin. Farewell ! — to meet, as 
I trust, in heaven 1 ” 

We returned to the Coelian. 
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When 1 par^d from Probus, at the close of this interview, it 
was in the belief that I should never see him more. Put I was 
once again in liis dui^eon, and then heard from him what I will 
now repeat to you. It was thus : 

Not long after we had withdrawn from his coll, on our first 
visit, Probus, as was his wont when alone, sat reading by that dim 
and imperfecjt light which the iailer had provided him. lie pre- 
sently closed the volume, and laid it aw'ay. While he then sat 
musing, and thinking of the morrow, and of the fate which then 
probably awaited him, the ^oor of lus cell slowly opened. He 
looked, expecting to see his usual visitant the jailer, but it wa.s a 
Ibrm very dillbrent from his. The door closed, and the figure 
advanced to v^hcre Probus sat. The gown in which it "was 
onvolojied was then let fall, and the prefect stood before the 
Christian. 

“ Yarns !” said Prohiis. “Do I see aright ?” 

“ It is Varus," replied the prefect; “and your friend.” 

“ I would, now at least, be at friendship with all the world,” 
responded Prohns. 

“Yet,” said Varus, “your friends must he few, that you should 
bo Icit in this place of horror alone to meet, your fate.” 

“1 have no friend powerful enough, on earth at least, to cope 
with the omnipotence of Anrelian,” replied Probus. “ I am an 
infant in the gm.sj[) of a giant.” » 

“ Thy friends. Christian, arc more, and more pot ent than thou 
droamest of. As I said to thee before, even Aurclian esteems 
thee.” 

“ Strange, that if ho esteems mo as thou sayest, he should 
thrust me within iho lions’ den, with prospect of no escape but 
into their jaws. And can I supiwse that his esteem is worth 
much to mo who crowds his prisons with those who are nearest 
to me, r'oserving them there for a death the most cruel and 
abhorred ?” 

“ lie may esteem thee .Probus, and not thy faith. ’Tis so with 
me. T like not thy faitli, but truly do I say it, 1 like thee, and 
would fain serve and save thee. Nay, ’tis thy firmness and thy 
zeal in the cause thou hast espoused that win me. I honour 
those virtues. Put, Probus, in thee they are dangerous ones. 
^J'he same qualities in a worthier c^isc would make thee great. 
That, which thou hast linked thyself to, Christian, Is a downward 
ai id a dy in g one. It s doom is sealed. The word of Aurclian has gone 
forth, and, before the ides, the blood of every Christian in Homo 
shall How — and not in Homo only, but throughout the empire. 
The forces are now disposing oyer the whole of this vast realm, 
which, at a sign from the groat head, shall fall upon this miserabl(3 
people, and their very name shall vanish from the earth. It is 
vain to contend. It is but the struggling of a man \Vith the will 
and the arm of Jove.” 

“Varus !” Probus began. 

. “Nay,” said the prefect, “listen first. This faitli of thine, 
Christian, which can thus easily be destroyed, cannot be that 
divine and holy thing thou deemest it. So judges Porphynis, 
and all of highest mark hero in Home. It is not to ho tliought 
of one moment a.'=« possible, that wiiat a God made know’n to man 
for truth, ho should aftcrw ards leave defenceless, to he trodden to 
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the dust, and its ministers and disciples persecuted, tormented, 
and extcniiinatcd, by human force. Christian, thou hast been 
deceived— and all thy fellows are in the like delusion. Do thou, 
then, save lioth thyself and them. It is in thy power to stop all 
lliis effusion of blood, and restore unity and peace to an empire 
now torn and Idocding in every part.” 

“ And how, Varus— seeing thou wouldst that I should hear all 
— how shall it ho done ?” 

“Dmhraee, Probus, the faith of Home— the faith of thy father, 
venerable for piety as for years— ^le faith of centuries, ami of 
millions of our great progenitors, and thou art safe, and all thiiio 
are safe.” 

Probiis was silent. 

“Aurclian bids mo say,” continued tlie prefect, ‘‘that doing 
lliis, tliero is not a wish of thy heart, for thyself, or for those who 
are dear to thee, but it shall he granted. Wealth, more than 
miser ever craved, oflice and place, lower but little than Auro- 
iian’s own. shall he thine” 

“ Varus ! if there is within thee the least touch of humanity, 
cease ! Tliy words have sunk into these dead w'alls as far as into 
iiio ; yet have they entered far enough to have wounded the soul 
through and through. Not, V.anis, though to all thou hast said 
and promised thou shouldsi add Home itself and the empire, and 
still 10 that the subject kingdoms of the east and wc.st, with their 
treasures, and the world itself, would I prove false to myself, my 
faith, and my (iod. Nor caint thou think mo base enough for 
sueli • deed. This is no great virtue in me, Varus. I hold it not 
siieli ; nor may you. Go through the secTct chambers of these 
prisons, with the same rich brilio upon thy tongue, and not oikj 
fjo fallen wouldst thou find, that ho would hear thee through as I 
have done. Varus, thou kiiowc&t not what a Christian is ! Thou 
eanst not conceive how little a thing life is in his reg^^’d, set by 
the side of truth. I grieve that ever I should have been so 
esteemed by thee as to warrant the prolfcrs thou hast made, 
'rids injures more and deeper than these bonds, or than all thiuo 
array of engines or of beasts.” 

“13c not 1 he fool and madman,” said the prefect, "to cast away 
from thee the mercy I have brought. Except on the terms I 
litive now named, I say thefe is hope neither for thee nor for one 
oi' this faith in Homo, however higli his name or rank.” 

“ That can make no change in my resolve, Varus.” 

" Consider, I’rohus, well. As by thy renunciation thou <)ould.st 
save thyself, I now tell thee, that the lives of those whom thou 
luildest nearest, hang also upon thy w'ord. Assent to what I 
have olfered, and Piso and Julia live ! llejoct it, and they die 1” 

Varus pflused; hut Probus spoke not. lie went on. 

“ Christian, arc not these dear to thee ? Demetrius, too. and^ 
Pelix ? A\’hcrc arc the mercies of thy boasted faith, if thy Iieart 
is left thus hard? Truly thou mightest as well have lived and 
died u l\agan.” 

“ Again i say, Varus, thou knowest not what a Christian is. 
AVe put truth before life ; and if by hut a word that should deny 
the truth in Christ, or any jot or tittle of it. I could save the life 
of Piso, J alia, Eclix, Demetrius, nay, and all in Rome wdio hold 
this faith, my tongue should be torn from my mouth before that 
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word should be-spoken. And so wouldst Ihou find every Chris- 
tian here in Itbme. Why, then, urge me more ? Did JVIacer 
hear thee ?” 

“ I hold thee, Probus, a wiser man than he. All Rome knew 
him mad. Cast not away thy life. Live, and to-morrow’s sun 
shall see thee first in Rome !” 

“Varus! why is this urgency? Think me not a fool, and 
blind. Thou kiiowest, and tVonto and Aurclian know, that one 
apos^te would weigh more for your bad cause than a thousand 
headless trunks; and so, wit-li cruel and insulting craft, you 
weave your snares and pile to heaven your golden bribes. Rcgoiie, 
Varus, and say to Aurclian, if in truth he sent thee on thy shame- 
ful errand, that, in the Pabrhnan prison, in the same dungeon 
where he cast Probus the Christian, tliere still lives Probus tho 
Roman, who reveres what he once revered and loved, truth, and 
whom his bribes (»niiot turn from his integrity.” 

“ Die, then, idiot, in thy intemty ! Thou hast thrown scorn 
upon one who has power and the will to pay it back in a coin it 
may little pleiise thee to take it in. Tf there bo one toruKUit, 
Galilean, sharper than another, it shall bo thine to-morrow; and 
for one moment that Maccr passed upon my irons, there shall be 
hours for thee. Not till the flesh be peeled inch by inch from 
thy bones, and thy vitals look through thy ribs, and thy brain 
boil in its hot ca.se, and each particular nerve bo stretched till it 
break, shall thy life be sufTered to depart*. Then, wlnit tho tor- 
mentors shall have left, the dogs of the streets shall devour. 
Now, Christian, let us see if thy God, beholding thy distress, will 
p% and deliver thoo.” 

Saying these words, his countenance transformed by passion to 
that of a demon, he turned and left the cell. 

*'■ Never, Pausta, I feel assured, did Aurclian commission Varus 
with suclj,an errand. Pallon though he ho, he has not yet fallen 
to that lowest deep. Varus doubtless hoped to prevail over Pro- 
bus by bis base proposals, and by such triumph raise his fortunes 
yet higher with Aureliau. It was a game worth playing— so ho 
judged, and perhaps wisidy — and worth a risk. Por doubtless one 
apostate of the rank of Probus would have been of more avail to 
them, as Probus said to him, than a thousand slain. Por notliing 
do the judges so weary themselves, and exhaust their powe.rs of 
persuasion, as to induce the Christians who arc brouglit before 
them to renounce their fiiith. 80 desirous are they of this, that 
they have caused, in many instances, those who were no Chris- 
tians to be presented at their tribunals, who have then, after 
being threatened with torture and death, renounced a fiiitli 
which they never professed. Once and again has this game heem 
played before the Roman iieoi)lc. Their real triumf Iis of this 
sort have as yet been very few ; and tho sensation which they 
produced was swallowed up and lost in the glory— in the eyes 
even of the strangers who are in Rome— whicli has croAimed ns 
in the steadfj^t courage with which our, iieople have remained 
quietly in their homes, throughout all this dreadful preparation ; 
and then, when the hour of trial drew nigh, and they were placed 
at the bar of the judge, and were accused of tlieir religion, con- 
fessed the charge, boasted in it, and then took their way to the 
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prison, from which they well knew death only, would deliver 
them. 

That, Pausta, which we have long feared and looked for, has 
come to pass, and Probus, our more than friend, our benefactor, 
and almost our parent, is by the emperor condemned to death; 
not, as from the words of Varus it might bo supposed, to the 
same torments as those to whicli Macer was made subject, but to 
bo throwTi to the beaste in the Plavian, a death more merciful 
than that, but yet full of horror. Mow is it that in the Homan 
mercy seems dead, and the human nature, which ho received 
from the gods, changed to tliat of the most' savage beast ! 

Li via has been with us ; and here with us would she now gladly 
remain. It is impossible, she says, for us to conceive iho height 
of the frenzy to which Aureliau is now wrought up against the 
Christians. In his impatience, he can scarce restrain himself 
from sotting liis legions in the neighbouring camp at once to the 
wm'k of slaughter. But ho is, strange as it may seem, in this 
hold back ana calmed by the more bloody-minded, but yet more 
])olitio, Pronto. Pronto would have the work thoroughly accom- 
plislicd ; and that it may bo so, he adheres to a certain system of 
order and apparent moderation, IVom which Aureliau would 
^villingly break away, and at once flood the streets of Home in a 
new deluge of blood. Livia is now miserable and sad, as she was 
but a few months ago gay and happy. At the palace, she tells 
us, sh(‘ hears no sounds but the harsh and grating voice of Pronto, 
or the ^mooth and silvery tones of Varus. As soon, she says, as 
Aureliau shall liave departed for the efist, shall she dwell eitner 
with us, or fly to the quiet retreat of Zenobia at Tibur. 

The day appointed for the de^th of Probus has arrived, and 
never did the sun shine upon a fairer one in Home. It seems a» 
if some high festival were comt . for all Home is afoot, tlferalds 
parade the streets, proclaiming the death of Probus, Pelix, and 
other Christians, in the Plavian, at the hour of noon. At the 
corner of every street, and at all the public places, tho words 
"Probus the Christian, condemned to the beasts” meet the eye. 
Long before the time of the sacrifice had come, the avenues lead- 
ing to tho theatre, and all tho neighbourhood of it, were crowded 
with tho excited thousands of those who desired to witness' the 
^ectaole. There was little of beauty, wealth, fashion, or nobility 
in Home, that was not represented in the dense multitude that 
filled the seats of tho boundless amphitheatre. Probus had said 
to me, at my last interview with him, “ Piso, you may think it a 
weakness in me ; but I would that one at least, whoso faith is 
mine, and whoso heart beats as mine, might be ^vith me at the 
final hour. I vvould, at that hour, meet one eye that can return 
the gkmoe of friendship. It will be a source of strength to me: 
and I know not how much I may need.” I readily promised 
what ho asked, though, as you may believe, Pausta, I would will- 
ingly have been spared the trial. So that, making part of that 
tide pouring toward the centre,! found myself home along at the 
appointed hour to the scene of suffering and ded.th. 

As I was about to pass beneath the arched way which leads to 
the winding passages within, I heard myself saluted by a well- 
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known voice, aiid turning to the quarter wlicnco it came, beheld 
Isaac, but without his pack, and in a costume so different Irom 
that wiiich ho usually w'oars, that at first I doubted the rei)ort of 
my eyes. Hut the sound of his voice, as ho again addressed mo, 
assured mo it could bo no other than ho. 

“ Did I not tell thee, Piso,” said he, “that wiicn the Christian 
was in his straits, there thou wouldst see the .Jew’ lof)king on, aiul 
taking his sport ? This is for Pn)bus the very end I looked for. 
And how should it be otherwise ? Is he to live and prosi)cr, who 
aims at the life of that to wftich God has given being and autho- 
rity? Shall ho flourish in pride and glory, wdio hath helped to pull 
down what God built up ? Not so, Piso. ’Tis no wonder that 
the Christians arc now*^ in this plight. It could be no otherw ise. 
And in every corner of this huge fabric wilt thou behold some oC 
my tribe looking on upon this sight, or helping at the sacrifice. 
Yet, as thou knowast, 1 am not among them. Is there no hope 
for Probus, Piso?” 

“ None, Isaac. All Pome could not save him.” 

“Truly,” rejoined the Jew, “ho is in the lion’s den. Yet as 
the prophet Daniel was delivered, so may it bo to him. God is 
over all.” 

“ God is indeed over all,” I .said; “but ho leaves us with our 
natural passions, aficctions, and reason, to w'ork out our own way 
through the w'orld. \Yc are the l)otter for it.” 

“ Doubtless,” said Isiuvc. “ Yet at times, when we look not for 
it, and from a quarter we dream not of, deliverance comes. So 
w’as it to Abraham, wdien he thought that by his on n hand Isaac, 
his son, must be slain. Hut wdiy to a Christian should I speak of 
these ? Dost thou witness the sacrifice, Piso ?” 

^ “Yes, at the earnest entreaty of Probus himself.” 

*“I, too, shall be there. "VVe shall both then see what shall 
come to*j)iuss.” 

So saying, Ikj moved aw’ay toward the low’er vaults, and I 
])assed on and ascended the flight of ste])sleading to that part of the 
interior where it is the custom of Aurchau to sit. The emperor was 
not us yet arrived, but the amphitheatre, in every part of it, wtus 
already filled w’ith its countless thousands. All were seated idly 
conversing, or gazing about as at the ordinary sports of the pLace. 
The hum of so many voices struck the car like the distant roar 
of the ocean. How few’ of those thousands — not one, perhaps — 
knew for what it w’as that Prohus and his companions w’erc now' 
about to suffer a most cruel and abhorred death ! They knew 
that their name was Chri.stian, and that Christian wjxs of the 
sfime meaning as enemy of the gods and of the empire ; but wdiat 
it w as which made the Christian so willing to die, w hy it was 
he Avas so ready to come to that place of horror and give up 
his body to the beasts—this they kncAV not. It Avas to them a 
riddle they could not read. And they sat and looked on with the 
same vacant unconcern, or with the same expectation of pleasure 
JUS if they were to witness the destruction of murderers and assjis- 
sins. This would not have been so had that class of the citizens 
of Rome, or any of them, been present, who, regarding us Avitli 
favour, and hoping that somew’hat may yet come of our religion 
advaui^gcous to the world, maintain a neutral position. These 
Avere not there— oAving both to their disinclination to AAutness 
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Fcencs so brutalizing, and to apprehensions lest they should he 
betrayed into wortb or aels of sympathy that inij^it lead to their 
being confounded with the obnoxious tribe, and exposed to the 
like dangers. All, therefore, within the embrace of those wide- 
spreading walls, were of onovheart and one mind. 

AVhile I sat wailing the coming of the emperor, and sur- 
rounded by those whom I knew not nor had ever seen, one who 
occupied a part of the same seat, accompanied by his wife and 
daiiglitcrs, said to me, 

‘“Tis to be hoped, sir, that so tcwible an example as this wiU 
have its cHect in deterring others from joining this dangerous 
sui)erstition ; and not only that, but st rike so wholesome a terror 
into those who already profess it, that they shall at onC(j aban- 
don it, and so the general ma^ssacro of them not be necessary, 
which, indeed, 1 should be loath to witness in the streets of 
lloine.” 

“ If you knew,” I replied, " for what it Is these people are con- 
demned to such snflerings, you would not, I am sure, express 
yo!irseli in that manner. You know, I may presume, only w’hat 
‘•ommon report has brought to your cJirs.” 

“ Mothing else, I admit,” he replied. “ My affairs confine me 
from morning till night. I am a secretary, sir, in the office of 
the public mint. 1 liavo no time to inform myself of the exact 
truth of anything but columns of figures. lam not afraid to 
say tboro is not a better accountant within the w^alls of Itonie. 
But as for other things, especially as to the truth in matters of 
this s-r li, I know nothing, and can leara nothing. 1 follow on as 
the world loads.” 

“ I daro say,” I reidicd, ‘‘you have spoken the trutli, and. every 
one here present., were ho to spoeV. would make very much tho 
same declaration. So here arc eigiily thousand citizens of Koine 
assembled to witness the dcstriM-.tion of men, of whose c^^methey 
knew nothing, yet rejoicing in their death as if they were mur- 
derers or robbers ! Were you charged with a false enumeration 
of your columns, would not you liold it basest injustice to sutler 
])nnishnient before pains were taken to learn the exact truth in 
The (!ase ? But arc you not acting the same unjust and cruel 
liart, with all who are here, in looking on and approving the 
destruction of these men, about wlio.se oireiice you know nothing, 
and have taken no i)ains to inquire?” 

“ By the gods,” exclaimed his wife, who seemed the sharper spirit 
of tho two, “ I believe wc have a Christian here ! But nowever 
that may be, wc should be prettily set to work, whenever some 
entertainment is in prospect, to puzzle ourselves about tho right 
and the wrong in the matter. If we are to believe you, sir, when- 
ever a poor wretch is to he thrown to the beasts, before w'e can 
be in at the sport we must settle the qiicstion-— under the law, I 
suppose— whet her the condemnation do just or not! Ha! ha! 
Our life were in that case most light and agreeable ! Tho prefect 
hiniself would not have before him a more engaging task. Godd ! 
Cornelia./ dear, sec what a pair of eyes I” 

“ Where, mother ?” 

“ There I in that old man^s head. They hum and t^vinkle like 
coals of fire. I should think he must be a Christian ” 

I was not sorry that a new object had attracted the attention of 
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this lady of the secretary, and looking where she pointed, I saw 
Isaac planted helow us and near the arena. At the same mo- 
ment the long peal of trump<‘ts. and the shouts of the people 
without, gave note of the approacli and entrance of the emperor. 
In a moment more, with his swift step, he entered the amphi- 
theatre, and strode to the plac^e set apart for him, the whole mul- 
titude rising and saluting him with a burst of welcome that 
might have been heard beyond the walls of Rome. The emperor 
acknowledged the salut.'ition by rising from his seat and lifting 
the crown from his head. K.e was instantly soatcid agmn, and at 
a sign from him the herald made proclamation of the entertain- 
ments wliich were to follow. He who was named as the lirst to 
suffer was Probiis. 

When I heard his name pronounced, with tlio punishment 
which awaited him, my resoliilion to remain forsook me, and i 
turned to rush from the theatre. But my recollection (d‘ 
bus’s earnest entreaties that I would be there, reslrain .ne. 
and I returned to niy scat. I considered, that as I would aiieml 
the dying ])ed of a friend, so 1 wsis clearly bound i\ aiu 
where 1 was, and wait for tlie last moments of Brobus ; und tlic 
oircunistancc that his death was to be shocking and h'lnw.ing to 
the friendly heart, was not enough to al)solve iik‘ ro.n ' • «'“av„ 

obligation. 1 therefore kept my place, ami anaiteo (?o 

the event. 

1 had waited not long when, from Ixmoaili e’ vof 

the theatre where I was silt ing, Probus was . >rtli > -m- 

ducted to the centre of the areur vviiere sb' pillar to 

wb* ‘h it w<*is customary to bind uit «ulfe. Pro.,ai>, as ho 
entered, seemed rather like one wi'o to witness vdi d was 
there than to be himself the victim, e,- free was his so (‘icct 
his form. In his faco there ndght, ind..od, be seen an expres- 
sion thj^t could only dwell on a 'lonance of one whose 
spirit was already gone boyono the rth, air’ liobhug con- 
verse with things unsec^ TIhm »v;us c^hvays mucu of this in 
the serene, uplifted face of this remarkable man, but it was 
now there wTitten in lines so lx)ld and deep, that there could 
have been few in that vast assembly but must have been 
impressed by it, as never before by aught human. It must liave 
been this which brought so deep a silence upon that great multi- 
tude, not tile mere fact, that an individu;il was about to be torn 
by lions— that is an almost daily pastime. Por it was so that, 
when he first made his appearance, and as ho moved toward the 
centre, turned and looked round upon the crowded seats, rising 
to the lujavcns, the people neither moved nor spoke, but kept 
their eyes fastened upon bim, as by some spell which they could 
not break. 

When he bad reached the pillar, and ho who had conducted 
him was about to bind him to it, it was plain, by what at that 
ms^nce wo could observe, that Ih-obus was entreating him to 
desist and leave him at liberty ] in w'hich he at length succeeded, 
for that pepon returned, leaving him alone and unbound. Oh. 
sight of misery J — he who for the humblest there present would 
have performed any ollico of love, by which the least good should 
redound to them, left alone and defenceless, they looking oii and 
scarcely pitying his cruel fate ! When now he had stood there 
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Tiot Tiiaiiy miiiutos, one of the doors of the viva^a was suddenly 
thrown back, and bounding forth, with a roar that seemed to 
.^liake the walls of the theatre, a lion of huge dimensions leaped 
upon tlu^ arena. Majesty and power were inscribed upon his 
lordly limbs; and as he stood there where be had lirst sprung, 
and look(Ml round upon the miilUtudo, how did his gentle eye 
aiiii noble carriage, willi which no one for a moment could asso- 
<'jalo nu'anness, or cruelty, or revenge, cast shame upon the 
Iminan inonslcrs asscMnl)k d to behold a solitary, unarniod man 
torn limb from limb! When he*hiid in this way looked ui)on 
thatcloiwl effaces, ho then t timed and moved round the arena 
liiroiigh its whole oircumforen.' e, still looking upwards ui)on those 
n ltn filled the seals— not till he had come again to the ])oint from 
iiich h(' started so much as noticing him who stood, his victim, 
!; ’ I '■ midst , 'riicii— as if apitarcritly for the first time becoming 

cotis( <<»:' li'^ be ^‘auglit the form of Probus; and 

')vu- ■ ; ly towards liiin, looked steadfastly upon him, receiv- 
•;>. io i.'M'o tile -(‘ttlcd gaze t.f the Christian. Standing there 
■'ill a w hdr ea'*li looking upon the other — lie then walked round 
iht aoproaclietl nearer, making suddenly and for a moment 

■ i '\]iicli indicate the roused appetite ; but, lus it were 

■ {!. sjct ':1‘ ■.•If-rebukc, he immediately retreated a lew paces, 
■.M'l lay dowr.Mi 'iu- sand, st retching out his head towards Pro- 
on , acd ch'sing Ins e>es as if for slecm. 

'•'In' ;,)<'« who nd waulied in silenet*, and with the interest 

oi ii> V I /ait. fo/ lh(‘»t entertainment, were both amazed and 

y« .. , j, wl'd lownppe > 1 th(‘dnlnoss and stupidity of the 
i'":.' '' i c, howe’ t , !■ iiio\ *d not from his place, but s« emed 
w IV, im! ced about to fa 11 into a quiet sleep, those who 
oe. iij.u'il lia* lower seats ’h g-ii ’ • h to cry (ait to hmi and shake 
at iiim heir caps, anti toss abrait tlonr arms in the hope to rouse 
hill. Ihil it was .ill in vain, ..ml at the command oj the em- 
peror he was driven ha(*k to his d(‘n 
Again .1 dcMn-of llievivanu was ih.vwvn open, and unoUior of 
ecpial siz(', hut of a iiiorc alert and ivqail steii, broke forth, aiid,a»s 
if delighted with his sudden lih<»rt.y and the ample range, (joursed 
round and round the arena, wholfy regardless both of the people 
and of Probus, intent only, as it setaned, upon his own aiiiuse- 
incnt. And when at length he discovered Probus standing in 
his place, it was but to bound toward him as in frolic, and then 
w heel away in pursuit of a pleasure he esteemed more highly 
Iban the satisfying of his hunger. At this the people were not a 
little astonished, and many wdio were near me hesitated not to 
say, “that there might be some design of the gods in this.” 
Ot hors said, plainly, but not with raised voices, “ An omen 1 an . 
omen !” At the same time, Isaac tunied and looked at me with 
a n expression of countenance which I could not interpret. Aurc- 
lian, ineanwliilo. exhibited many signs of impatience ; and when 
it was (ivident the animal could not be wrought up, either by the 
cries of the people or of the keeper^ to any act of violence, he too 
was taken away. Put when a thirdf had hecn let loose, and with 
no better eflcct, nay, with less— -for he, when he had at length 
approached Probus, fawned upon him and laid himself at his leet 
—the people, superstitious as you know beyond any others, now 
cried out aloud, “An omen I an omen !” and made the sign that 
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Probus should jic spared and removed. Aureliau liiinself seemed 
almost of the wuue mind, and I can hardly doubt wbuld have 
ordered liim to be released, but that Pronto at that moment ap- 

{ )roached him, and by a few of those words whicli, coming from 
lim, arc received by Aureliau as messages from llcfaveii, ]mt 
within him a new and dilfereut mind; for rising quickly from his 
scat, ho ordered the keeper of the vivaria to bo brought before 
him. AVlicn he appeared below upon the sandk, Aureliau cried 
out to him, 

“ Why, knave, dost thou n»eary out our patience thus— lotting 
forth beasts already over-fed ? Do thus again, and thou thyself 
shall bo throwr to them. Art thou, too, a Christian 
“Great emperor,” rciulied the keeper, “than those 1 have now 
lot loose there are not larger nor fiorcx^r in the imi)crial dens, and 
since the sixtli hour of yesterday they have tasted nor food nor 
drink. Why they have thus put otf their nature His hard to 
guess, unless the general cry be taken for the truth, ‘ that the 
gods have touched them.’” 

Aureliau was again seen to waver, when a voice from the 
benches cried out, 

“It is, O emperor, but another (diristian device ! Forgot not 
the voice from the temple! The Clirijjtians, wlio chiimpoweis 
over demons, bidding them go and come at pleasure, may uell he 
thought capable to change, by the magic impuif d to ihom, the 
nature oi* a beast.” 

“I doubt not,” snidHhe emperor, “but it is sr>. Slave ! throw 
up now the doors of all thy vaults, and lot us see whellier botli 
lions and tigers bo not loo much for this new necromancy. If it 
1)0 the gods who interpose, they can shut the mouth of ihoiisaiids 
as of one.” „ , . . 

At those cniol words the doors of the vivaria were at once 
flung op»n, and a hundred of their fierce tenants, miuldoiied both 
by hunger and tlic goads that ha<l been a])i)liedj rusliod forth, and 
in the fury with which, in a single ina<s, they fell iii»oii Frobus— 
then kneeling upon the sands— and burying him beneath them, 
no one could behold his fate, nor, when that dark troop se])arated 
and ran howling about the arena in search of other victims, 

could the eye discover the least vestige of that holy man. 1 

then fled from the theatre as one who flies from that Avhich is 
worse than death. , , « , . 

Felix was next offered iip, as I have learned, and after him 
more than fourscore of the Cliristians of Home. 

Pome continues the same scene of violence, cruelty, and blood. 
Each moment are the miserable Christians dragged through the 
streets, either to the tribunals of the judges, or thence, having 
received their doom, to the prisons. 

Seeing, Pausta^ that the emperor is resolved that we shall not 
be among the sulfcrcrs, and tliat ho is also resolved upon the 
total destruction of all within the walls of lUime, from which 
inirpose no human power can now divert him, we feel our- 
selves no longer bound to this spot, and arc determined to with- 
draw from it; cither to Tibiir or else to you. Were there any 
office of protection or humanity which it were in our power to 
perform toward the aconsed or the condemned, you nniy believe 
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thfit v.’o “liould ronifiin fixed to the post of duty. Ihit the fonr- 
liil swcc'p which is niiikiiitr, and yet to he niade'of every liviiij? 
.'Old in Rome, leaves nothing for us to do, but to .«laud idle 
juid liorror-siruck witnesses of suircriugs and wrongs wliich wo 
ean do nothing to avert or relievo. Portia shares our sorrows, 
and earnestly entreats us to depart, consenting herself to accom- 
])an.v us. 

A her seeing Zenobia at Tibur, and conversing with her and 
Li via, whom I found there, we have resolved upon Palmyra ; and 
alrc'ady have I engaged a ve.<.sel bound to llerytus. A liriof in- 
terval will alone be needful for our preparations. Portia goes 
with us. 

In t he midst of these preparations, news is brought us by Milo, 
that Anrelian, hastened by accfuints of di.sturbancos in the army, 
lias suddenly started for Thrace. Rut I sec not that this can 

interfere w-ith our movements, unless, indeed What (am 

moan this sudden uproar in the streets? — and now* within the 
house it.sclf My fears arc come true 

Paiista, I am a. prisoner in the hands of Pronto. T non’ write 
in chains, and Julia staud.s at my side, bound also. 1 have 
<»l>tairied with difficulty this grace, to seal my letter, and bid you 
farewell. 


Thus were Piso and Julia at length in the grasp of the cruel 
and rcl( iitle.ss Pronto. Aurelian’s sudden departure from Rome 
placM the wdiole conduct of the enterprizo he had uiidortaken in 
the hands of V'arus and the priest, who were left by the emperor 
witli full powers to carry on and complete the work u iiich ho liaxl 
begun. It was his purpose, liowiwor, so soon as the difficulties in 
the army should bo composed, himself immediately to return, 
and remain till the task w'cre ended — the great duty dei^e. But, 
as many causes might cou.spire to nreverit this, they were clothed 
with sovereign authority to do all that the welfare of the city, 
and the defence and seiairity of religion, might require. I will 
not charge Anrelian with an uimeccssary absence at this junc- 
ture, that .so ho might turn over to his tools a w^ork at which his 
own liumauify and coiisciciice, hardened as they were, revolted-— 
or rather that they, voluntarily, and moved only by their own 
superstitious and malignant minds, might then be free to do what 
they might feel safe in believing would be an Jicceptablo service 
to their great master. I will still believe, that bad ho intended 
the destruction of Piso and Julia, he would, with that courage 
ivhich is nat ural to him, have fearlessly and unshrinkingly done 
the deed himself. I will rather supix).se that his miiiisler.s, with- 
out w'arrant from him, and prompted by their ow'ii hate alone, 
ventured upon that dark attempt, trusting, when it should have 
once been accomplished, easily to obtain the pardon of him who, 
however ho might atfect or feel displeasure for a moment, would 
secretly applaud and thank them for the deed. 

However this be, Anrelian suddenly departed from Rome, 
and Pronto and varus filled his place; and their first act of 
authority was the seizure of Piso and the princess. At Tibur we 
knew nothing of these events till they w'oro past ; w’c caring not 
R 
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to hear of the daily horrors that were aeted in the city, and 
feeling as secure of the safety of Tiso and Julia as of our 
own. 


It was on a gloomy winter evening when they were borne away 
from Iheir home upon the Ctnlian to the dark vaults beneath the 
Temi)lc of the Sun, hVonto’s own province. But here again, let 
Piso si>eak for himself, jus I find recorded in the fragment of a 
letter. 

* * * The darkness of the nij'ht scarce permitted mo {jo 
see (lie says) whither we were borne ; out when the guard stopped, 
and required us to alight from the carriage in which wc had been 
}>lac(!d, I perceived that wc were at the steps of the temple — vic- 
tims, therefore, in his own regions, of a man, as much more 
savage t han Anrelian, as he than a beast of the forest. Wo were 
deni(Ml tlie hapyiiness of being confined in the same place, but 
were tliriist into sei)arato dungeons, divided by walls of soliil 
nick. Here, when wearieil out by watching, I fell asleep, liow 
long this hustl'd I cannot tell; I w;us awakened by the withdraw- 
ing of the bolts of my door. One, bearing a dini light, slowly 
opening the door, entered. Forgetting mv condition,.! essayed 
tio rise, hut my heavy ehains bound me to the fioor. Soon as the 
noise of my motion (iuiight the ear of the person who had entered, 
he said, 

So -all is safe. I am not thy keeper, sir Piso, but His my 
yirovinco to keep the keeyior— that h , visit thee every hour to sec 
tliat thou art hero. 4'et, by the gods! if you Christians liave 
that, power of magic wliicli is commonly ro))oried of you, 1 see 
not. of what use it were to watch you thus. How is it with thee, 
most noble Piso ?” 

“Tlqitis of Utile moment; hut tell me, if there is anything 
human in thee, where is my wife, and wliat is her fate ?'* 

lie not too much coneeriiod, ' he replied. “ She is safe, 1 
warrant you. Koiio hut Pronto deals with her.” 

“ Pronto !” 1 could only say. 

“ Ves, Pronto. Pear not, lie is au honourable man and a holy 
priest 

“Pronto!” 1 wn,s about to add more, but held my peace; 

know ing wi*ll t.hat uhat I might say could avail nothing for us, 
and might be turned against us. I only askt'd, “why there wfis 
suidi delay in c-\amiuing and condemning us?” 

“ That IS a (luestioii, truly,” he replied • “ but not so easy to ho 
answered. Pew know the reason, that I can say. But what is 
there in the heart of P’ronlo that is kept from Curio ? Arc thy 
chains easy, Piso ?” 

“ I would that they might be lengthened. Here am I hound 
to the lliHir without so much as the power to stand upright. This 
Is usiiless sufieriiig.” 

“ ’Twius so ordered by Pronto ; but then, if there is one in Borne 
who can take a liberty with him, 1 know well who he is. So hold 
thou the hpnp, Piso, and I vidU case thee and, like one accus- 
tomed to the art, ho soon struck apart, the chain, and again uniting 
it, left me room both to sIuimI and move. 

“ There,” said he, as he took again the lamp, “for one who hates 
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a Christian as lie does death, that’s a merciful ddbd. But I can 
toll thee one thing, that it will not case thee long.” 

“ That I can believe. But why, once more, is there this 
delay?” 

“ I know not, Piso, whether I should tell thee, but as I doubt 
not Pronto w'ould, were he hero, 1 surely may do the same ; for 
if there are two men in Home, Piso, whose humours are the same, 
and jumi) togcitlier, I and Pronto are they. There is a dispute, 
then, nol)le Piso, between Varus #nd Pronto about the lady 
.Julia”— and without heeding iny cries, the wretch turned and 
left the vault, closing after him the heavy door. 

How many days in the torture of a suspense and ignorance 
w^orsc than death I lay here, I cannot tell. Curio ciune as often 
as he said, to see that all w'as safe ; but there w iis little sai<l by 
either — ^ho would examine my chain, and then depart. On the 
night^the last night I passed in that agony— preceding niy exa- 
mination by Varus and Pronto, I was disturbed from my slum- 
bers by the entrance of Curio. He advanced with, as it seemed 
to me, an unusually cautious step, and I rose, expecting some 
communication of an uncommon nature. But what was my 
amazement, as the light fell upon the face of him who bore it, to 
see not Curio but Tsjiac. Ills finger was on his lips, while in his 
hand he held the implements necessary for sawing apart my 
chains. 

“ Piso I” said he, in a whispered tone, "thou art now free— I 
could not save Probus, but I can save Ihee — horses fleet as the 
winds await Ihcc and the princess beyond the w'ulls, and at the 
Tiber’s mouth, a vessel takes you to Berytus. Curio lies drunk 
or (lead, it matters little which, in n neighbouring vault.” And 
he sot (iown the lamp, and seized my chain. The strange devo- 
tion of this man moved me ; and w^er© it but to reward his love, 
T could almost have slipped my bonds. But other thoughts pre- 
vailed. 

“ Isaac, you have risked your life and that of your household in 
this attenmt ; and sorry am I that I can pay thco only with my 
thanks. I cannot fly.” 

" Piso ! thou surely art not mad ? Why shouldst thou stay in 
the hands of those Pagan butchers ?” 

" Were this, Tsiuoc, hut the private rage of Pronto, gladly would 
I go mill thee— more gladly w'ould I give Julia to thy care. But 
it IS not so. Tt is, as thou knowost, for our faith that we arc here 
and thus ; and shall wo shrink from what Prohus bore?” 

“ Piso, believe me — ^’tis not for thy faith alone that thou arc 
her^ but for thy riches, and thy wife.” 

" Isaac ! thou hast been deceived. Sooner would they throw 
themselves into a lion’s den for sport, than bravo the unrath of 
Aurelian for such a crime. Thou hast been deceived.” 

“ I have it,” replied llic Jew, " from the mouth of the knave 
Curio, who has told me of fierce disputes, overheard by him, 
^tween Varus and Pronto concerning the lady J ulia.” 

" Their dispute ha.s been, doubt^pss, w'hother she too should be 
destroyed ; for to Pronto is w'cll known the cf)nstant love which 
Aurelian still bears her. Curio is not always right.” 

"And is this my answer, Piso ?” said Isaac. * And shall I not 
still SCO thy wife r” ^ 

B 2 
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“ No, Iwiac ? it would be of no avail, ller answer would bo 
the same as mine.” 

“ N overt lieless, Piso, I believe that wliat I have beard and sur- 
mised is so. Pron1(» and A'arus^ who have i)layed Avilh the t-Teat 
Aureliaii as a toyman Avith his images, may carry even this.” 

“ ^Verc it so, 1 i)ut my trust in God, and to him commend 
inysi;!!' and Julia. Por this our faith are we ready to bear all 
that, man (;an d(‘viso or do.” 

Seeing that further argijmcnt Avas vain, Isaac, Avith eyes that 
overflowed :us any Avoman’s, embraced me and left the cell. 

On the day which followed the visit of Isaac, was 1 placed 
before Pronto and Varus. 

It Avas in the great room of the temple that, the prefect and the 
priest aAvaited their victims. It was dimly illuminated, so that 
the remoter parts Avere lost in thick darkness. So far as the eycj 
could penetrate it, faces could lie discerned in the gloom, of those 
Avho Avcrc there to Avitness the .scene. All whom my sight could 
separate from the darkness, Averc of the lloinan iiriesthood, or 
friemls of Pronto. Not that others Avere excluded — it aaus broad 
day, and the act Avas a public one and authorized by the imperial 
edict— but that no announcement of it had boon made; and, by 
])rcvious concert, the place bad been filled Avitli the ])ricsts and 
sulnirdiiiate miinsiers of the Koman tem])lcs. I know, therefore, 
that not a friendly eye or arm Avas Ihero. AVliaievor it might 
jileasc those cruel judges to inflict upon myself or J iilia, there 
Avas none to remonstrate or interpose. With a\ hat emotions, when 
I liad tirst been placed before those judges, did 1 await the coming 
of Julia, from Avhoin I had now been so long parted ! Pervently 
did 1 ])ray that the mercy of Pronto AAOuhl first doom her, tliat 
she might he sure of at least one symiiathizing and pitying heart. 

On ilie right of the prefect, u]w>n a raised platform, were set 
the AJirtous instruments of torture and death, each attended by 
its half-nakcil minister. 

1 had not stood long, Avlieii upon the other side of the room 
the noise of the dividing croAvd told me that J ulia aa'us entering, 
and ill a moment more she was standing at a little distance from 
me, and oiipositc Pronto — I being opposite the prefect. Our eyes 
met once— and no more. As I could have desired, Pronto first 
addressed her. 

“ AVoman ! thou standcst here charged with impiety and denial 
of the gods of Home ; in other AAords, Avith being a follower of 
Christ the Nazarene. That the charge is true, witnesses stand 
here ready to aflirm. Dost thou deny the charge ? Then Avill 
we prove its truth.” 

“I deny it not,” responded Julia, “but confess it. AVitnesses 
are not needed. The Christian Avitnesses for himself.” 

“ Dost thou know the penalty that Avaits on such confc.'Sion ?” 

“ I knoAV it, but do not fear it.” 

“ But for thee to die so, Avoinan, is of ill example to all in Home. 
AVe Avould rather change thee. AA^e Avould not have thoc die the 
enemy of the gods, of Home, and of thyself. I ask thee, then, to 
renounce thy vain impiety "r 

J ulia ansAvered not. 

“ I require thee, Christian, to renounce Christ !” 

Still Julia made noiffiAly. 
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“ Know yon not, woman^ I have power to force from thee that 
which thou wilt not say Avillingly • 

Thou hast no such power, priest. Thou wert else more than 
God.” 

“ Thy t(;n(ler frame cannot endure the torture of those engines. 
It were better s]>arcd such sullcring.” 

‘‘I would gladly bo spared that siiflering,” said Julia; “but 
not at the expense of truth.” 

“ Think not that 1 will relent. Those irons shall rack and rend 
thee ill every boru; and joint, exce]>t^hou dost renounce that foul 
impost or, whoso curse now lies heavy upon Koukj and the worhl.” 

“ 'N\"eary me not, priest, with vain importunity. 1 am a Chris- 
tian, and a Christian will T die.” 

‘*ih*epare then the rack!” cried Fronlo, his passions rising, 
“ that is the medicine for obstinacy such us this. Kow, hind her 
to it.” 

Heal ing that, I wildly exclaimed, 

“Priest! thou dares! not do it for thy life! Touch hut the 
hair of her head, and thy life shall answer it. Aurcliaii’s word is 
ploilgod, and thou darcst not break it.” 

“ Aurelijiu is far enough from here,” replied the priest. “ Put 
were he where i am, thou wouldst see the same game. 1 am 
Aurclian now.” 

“Is this, then, thy conmiissioii had from Aurclian ?” 

“That matters not', young Pis<). ’Tis enough for thee to know 
that 3''’ronl<j rules in Pome. No more — hold now thy peace! 
“\l'hei e an empress hiis sued in vain, th(*ro is no room Ibr uords 
from thee. ?5laves ! bind her, F say ! ^Po tho rack wit !» her !” 

At that 1 sprang in jidly forward, thinking only of her n‘sciio 
from those murderous fangs, but was at tho sruiK* insla.ut drawn 
violently back, both by my chains and the arms of those who 
guarded mo. Tho tornicutors lesoondod from their eiminos to 
fulfil the conmiands of Pronto; and, laying hold of .hflia, honi 
her, without an o]ii)osing word, or look, or motion, toward their 
instruments of death. And they n ore already binding lior limbs 
to the accursed wheels, while Pronto and Varus bot h (li’ew uigli 
to gloat over her agonies, when a distant sound, us of tho ocean 
lashed by winds, broke upon the ears of all within that hell. 
Even the tormentors paused in their work, and looked at each 
other, and at Pronto, as if asking what it should moan. 

Tlie siU*ncc of death fell upon the rron;d — every car strained 
to catch the growing sound, and interpret it. 

“ ’Tis hut the winter wind 1” cried Pronto. “ On, cowards, 
with yonr work!” 

Put ere the words had left his lips, or those demons cmild 
wind the wheels of their engine, the appalling tumult of a inul- 
titude rushing toward the Icnnplc became too fearfully distinct 
for oven Pronto or Varus to pretend to doubt its moaiiintr. 
But why it was, or for what, none couhl giu'ss; only upon the 
terror-struck forms of both the prefect and the ]U'i(.*st might 
be road aimrcheusions of hostilityj that from some quarter Avas 
aiming at tncniselves. Pronto’.s Amice Avas again heard : 

“ Bur the groat doors of the temple ! let not the Avork of the 
gods l)c j)roraucly violated.” 

But the words Averc too laic; for Avhilehe aahs yet speaking, oh. 
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l^aiisiji! liow sliall I paint iiiy a^'oiiy of joy !• there uus lieard 
from the s1re(,‘t ,i ni(l from the poreh of the temple itself, the shouts 
of, as it 'were, ten tliousaiul veaees - 

“M^ieitus is emneror !” “ Long live llie good Taeilns !” 

FrecMlom and lifi^ vixTe in those cries. The crowds from the 
streets swo])t in at the doors like an advancing torrent. Varus 
and Lronto, followed hy their myrmidons, vanished through 
secret doors in the walls hehind tliem, and among the lirst to 
greet im*, and strike the chains from my limbs, were Isaac and 
Denicdrins. ^ 

vVnd where is the lady Julia ?'* cried Isaac. 

“There!” 

Jle ll(‘w to tlie jilatform, and turning hack the nheels, Julia 
wasone(‘ more in my arms. 

“ And now,” I (a’i(‘d, “ what means it all ? Am T awake, or do 
I dream?” 

“Von are awake,” replied Ihanetrins, “The tyrant is dead, 
and the S(‘na.te and j)(M>])le all <‘py out for ^raeitus!” 

I now look(‘d about me. The mob of priests had lied, and 
around me I helu^M a thoiiss\ml well-known faces of those who 
already had b(,‘(’n released from their dungeons. Christians, and 
the friends of (Miristinns, now filled the lem]>lo. 

“AV(‘ were UhI hitlier,” eontinnod IkMiielrins, “h.v .voiir fast 
frieml, and the friend I Ix-lieve of all, lsaa(‘. None hnt he, and 
lho.S(‘ to whom lie gave the tidings, knew where the place of yonr 
contimMiient was; noi“ was the day of your trial publicly yiro- 
elaimed, althoimh wc found the temple o])on. Ihit for him, \vc 
should liavi' Iummi, I fear, too late. But no sooner was the new.- 
of Aur(‘liairs assa.ssi nation spread through the city, than Tsaa(‘- 
ronseil yonr lyitMids and l(‘d the way.” 

Asi)em(‘1 riiis eeasc'd, the cry of “ Taeitns, emperor! ” resounded 
again throughout thetem])le, and the crowds then making for 
the streiV<, about wliieh they e.ar(‘ore<l mad with joy, we were at 
liberty to depart ; andae(*om])aine<l hyl^aaeand ikmietrius, were 
soon beneath our own roof upon the Ctidian. 

AVith what joy, then, in ouraccnstomedplaeeof prayer, did wc 
pour forth onr thauksgivingvS to the overruling I’rovidence, who 
had not only rescueil ourselves from the very jaws of death, hut 
had WTOMghl, out this great deliverance of llis whole people ! 
Never before, Faust a, was Christianity in such peril; never was 
there a man, who, like .'Vurolian, united to a native cruelty that 
could hcliold tlu* sh(’dding of blood wdth the same iiidifTcrence as 
the llowingof water,a zeal for the gods and a love of country that 
amounted jiniti* to a sniierstitions niadne.s.s. Had not death in- 
terposed— jmlgiug as man— IK) power eouhl have stayed that arm 
that w’lus sweeping us from the face of the earth. Our certain 
doom w'as nuiiihilation. 

1]ho i)risons have all been throw'ii open, and their iiiultitndc.s 
again returned to their homes. The streets and scpiares of the 
capital r(‘souii(l with the joyful acclamations of the people. Our 
(shurches are once more unbarred, ami with the voice of music 
and of prayer, our people testify before Heaven their gratitude 
for this in Unite mercy. 

The suddenness of this transition, from utter liopeles.snoss and 
blank despair to this fulness of peace and these transports of joy, 
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almost too much for tlio frame k) hoar. Tears and smiles are 
upon (‘Very face. Wo know not whether to weep or lauirli ; and 
many, as if tlieir rc^asoii were gone, both laugh ami cry, utter 
pray (‘VS ami jests, in the same breath. 

Soon ns we found ours(‘lves quietly in possession again of our 
own home, surrounded by our own household, Tort ia silling with 
us and sharing our felicity, the same feeling imi)ell(Ml us at- onc(* 
to s('(‘k Livia and Zenobia. The empress ua.s, as we had already 
learned, at Tibur, whitlior she had but this morning lied, upon 
linding all interlcreuee of no avail, li[)ping — hut how vainly — that 
1)ossibly her mother, than whose name in jlome none was greater, 
save Aurelian’s, might prevail, where her Avords had fallou but 
111)011 d<!af ears and stony hearts. Our chariot bore ns quickly 
lieyoml th(‘ walls, and toward the palace of tin? qncen. And as 
wo reached t lie (‘lit ranee, Zenohia. at the same moment, aceoni- 
paiiied by Livia, Niclioniacims, and her usual train, was mounting 
lior horse lor Homo. Onr me(‘tiiig I ikhkI not (leserihe. That 
day and (‘veiling Avere eoiiS(M‘rat(‘(l to love and IViiaidshij) ; and 
many days did avo i)ass tluav in t he midst of sat islaet ions of donl>l(^ 
worth, I. suppose, from tlie bi*i(‘f interval wliiidi S(‘para 1 ed llieiii 
from the agonies Avhiidi but so lately aax‘ had (‘iidiired. 

All that Ave have as yet teamed of Auroliaii is this, that he has 
mot tluj fate that has Availed iqion so many of the masters of the 
world. Ilis own soldiers have reveng(‘d th(‘ms(‘lA'es ii])on liim. 
( Joiiig forth, as it is r(‘ported, to (|iu;ll a snddiMi distnrhance in 
the c’oni), ^U>‘>n by a liand of (les])erate ni(‘U- made so 

liy iiireals of punislim(‘nt Avliicli Ik' (.‘A' or k(*(‘ps-- and fell jnereed 
by alnmdred swords. When more exa(}t aceoiniis arrive, you 
shall h(‘ar again. 

Tacitus, Avho has long b.‘en ’’ o idol of thcseiitn(‘, and of the 
h(}st part, of the p(‘ople of Ikmm, famed as you knoAV for his Avis- 
(loin and liis mild Airtues, «hstingnisliod too, for liis iminenso 
wealt li and tli(‘ (‘U'ganci* of his tast(‘S, Avas at ()iic(3, on tlie news of 
Anreliaii’s deatli, proclaimed einiieror- not so niiieh, however, by 
any formal act of the senaU^ as by the nnanimons Avill of all- 
senators and ]>eonle. Tor in order that the chance of ]>eaeo may 
he the greater, the. seTiat(‘, Ixd’oro any formal and public decree 
shall ho passed, Avill wait the pleasure of the army. Tut in the 
moan time?, lie is as truly emperor as Avas Aiirelian, and Avas, at 
the first moment the news ()f the assassiniitioii arriviMl. Jlis 
o])inions (jonceniing the Cliristians, also, being well known, the 
proclamation of his iiaiiKj as Augustus was at tlie same time a. 
note (*f safety and (telivcniiieo to our whole* coniiuuiiity. No 
name in Rome could have striK*k such terror into the hearts of 
Varus and Trouto, as that of ^J\ic.itus — “ Tacitus Kmperor I ” 

After our hapjiy sojourn at Tibur, and we had once more re- 
gained our homo upon the Ca‘lian, Ave were nob long^ as you may 
l>elie\"e, in seeking the street Janus, and tlie dwelling of Isaiie. 
He Avas happily Avitliiri, and greeted us Avith h(‘arl,i(‘st W(‘lcome. 

“'Welcome, most noble Tiw,” he cried, “ to the street Janus !” 

“And,” 1 added, "to the house ()fa])()\'erty-])in(!hcd Jew! This 
resembles it indeed!” 

Ah ! are you there, J’iso ? Well, avoII, if 1 liaA-e seemed poor, 
thou knovvest why it lia.s been, and for Avliat. >\’el(N)me, too, 
princess ! enter I pray you, and when you sliall be scaled, J shall 
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at once slioAv you wJini you Imve eonio to see, I (l(nibt not — my 
assorimonl of (hsnnoiids. Ah! the nows of your arrival has 
s])reji<l, and they arc l)eforo me! Here, Piso, is iho woman of 
tlic desert and the yoimt? Ishniacl, and hero, lady, arc two dark- 
eyed nyinplis of Echatana. Children, this is the beautiful 
Princess of Palmyra, whose name you have heard more than once.” 

It was a pretty little circle, Pausta, as the eye need liehokl ; 
and gathered tofiether lujre by 1 k)W slranj'C (drcinn stances ! The 
very sun of peace ami joy seemed breaking from the countenan(’0 
of Isaac, lie can^ssed first ^no and then another, nor did ho 
know how to l(‘a.v(‘ off kissinj:; and praisinjj; tliom. 

When we had llins sat and made ourselves known all around 
to eacli other, Julia said to Isaac, “that she should hojH) often to 
seeliiin and tlnmi in the same way; but howevcT often it mi^ht 
be, and at whatever other times, she hest^cd tliat annually, on 
tlie i<les of.lamiary, she with Piso mij'ht bo admitted to his house 
and hoard, to ke<‘i) with them all a feast of grateful recolleetion. 
Vriiatever it is that makes the present hour .so happy to us all, wc; 
owe, Isaa(^, to you.” 

“ liiidy ! to the providence of the God of Abraham !” 

“ In you, Isaac, I behold his providence.” 

“ Ijady, it shall bo sis you ssiy*— on the ides of January will wo, 
SIS the yosirs ![!o round, call nn to onr minds those shirk sunl bloody 
times, and ^^ive thanks for the jrresit redemption. Were Probus 
but with you, and to be with yon, Piso, your cup wore full. Atid 
he had been liere, but for the vois'eof one who, just as the third 
lion had been nncsiired, fixed aj^in the wsivoring mind of Anrelism, 
who tlicn, msidman-like, sot on him thsit forest-full of beasts. 
At thsit moment I ronml it, Piso, discreolost to dojnirt.” 

“ And was yoiir hand in that too, Isaac ? ‘Were those lions of 
your trsiinini;, siml thsit knave’s lies of your telling?” 

“ \'’eril^v-thou msiyest say so.” 

“ Hut W!is tlmt the part of a Jeiv?” 

“ No,” wiid Julia, “ it wsis only///r? parf of the Jew'.” 

“ Prohus,” said Issiac, *' w'sis the friend of i'iso siml Julia, and 
therefore lu^ was mine. If now you ask how' I love you so, I can 
only ssiy I do not. know'. AVe are riddles to ourselves. When I 
tirstssnvtlK'e, Piso, I f;ineiodtliee,aiidthefancyh5ith hold till now. 
Now, where l(»ve is, lh<;re is i»owcr — high as heaven, dee]) as hell. 
Where there is the will, the arm is strong and the wits closu*. 
Monntsiins of dilVuailty smdscas of danger sink into molehills and 
shsillow pools. Hesides, Piso, there is no virtue in Komo hut gold 
w ill buy ik sind, sw t hou know est, in that T am not wanting. Any 
slsive like Curio, or he of the Plsivian, may he had for a basketful 
of oholi. 'N\'ith Ihcso two clues, thou canst thread the 
lahyriuth.” 

Though our affairs, Pausta, uow put on so smiling a face, w c 
do not roliTuinish the thought of visiting you ; and Avitli the 
earliest relenting of the winter, so that a Mediterranean voyage 
will be both safe and pleasant, shall w'c turn our steps toward 
Palmyra. 

Demotrins greatly misses his brother. But w'hat he has lost, 
yon have gained. 

WliJit at this moment is the stroat wonder in Home is this : a 
letter has ome from the legions in Thrace, iii tern>' "ost dutiful 
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and re?iioctfiil toward the senate, dcplorinji? the death of Aurelian, 
and dosiriiiu that, they will place him in the number of the gods, 
and api)oint his successor. This is all that was wanted to coiilinn 
ns in nur pence. Now’ wc may indeed hail Tacitus as Augustus 
and emperor. Parewcll. 

Piso lias mentioned w'iih brevity the death of Aurelian, and 
the manner of it, as first rc(*eivod at Pome. T will here add to it 
tiie account which soon bef.*amc current in the capital, and which 
to tliis time remains without contft diction. 

Already has the name of IMeiiesthons occurred in these me- 
moirs. ll(Mvns one of the secretaries of the empciror, always near 
him, and much in his eonfidenco. This seemed strange to those 
who knew both; for Menesl hens did not ])osscss tl lose qualities 
which Aurelian esteemed, lie was selfish, covetous, and fawming ; 
his spirit and manner those of a slave to siudi as wore ahove him 
— those of a tyrant h) sueh as were helow Idm. Ilis aflcciioii for 
the emperor, of which ho made great display, w’as only for wiiat 
if. would bring him; and his fidelity to Ins duties, which was ex- 
emplary, grew out of no principle of integril}*, but w’as merely a 
part of lhat self-seeking i^jlicy that wius the rule of his life. His 
<*Hice put him in the w’ay to amass riches, and for that reason 
tluTC V as not one perliaps, of all the servants of the emperor, 
who ]K‘ri'ormed Avitli more exactness the allairs intrusted to him, 
lie had many times incurred the disideasure of Aurelian, and liis 
just r buke, for acts of rapacity and extortion, by which never 
flic ompir(‘ hut his owm fortune wms profiled; hut so <leep and 
r.igin;.c was liis thirst of gold, that it had no otlior olltv^l than to 
restrain for a season a iKi.ssion, uhifli was destined, in its further 
iudulmMice, to destroy both lunstin’ and servant. 

Aurelian had scarcely arriNr 1 at the cjimp without the W’allsof 
llyzanlium, and w'as engaged in the linal arrangemoiils of the 
army ])r(!vions to Iho departure for Syria— oi)])rcssod and olleu 
irrilat(‘d by the A^ariety and weiglit of the diitios Avhieh claimed 
his care — v. hen, about the hour of noon, as lie Avas sitting in his 
lent, he was informed, “that one from Pomc,Avith pressing busi- 
ness, craved 1 o be hoard of the emperor.” 

lie was ordered to approach. 

“And Avhy,” said Aurelian, as the stranger entered, “have you 
sped in such haste from Home h) seek me ?” 

“ (Iroat C:esar, 1 haA’e come for justice !” 

“Is not jiisiiec Avcll administered in the courts of Home, that 
thou must pursue me here, ca’Cii to the gates of llyzaritium ?” 

“None can com])lain ” replied the Homan, “that justice hath 
been Avitbhcld from the humblest since the reign of Aure- 
lian” — 

“How Hien” — interrupted Aurelian — “Iioav is it that thou 
coiiK'st hitlier ? Quick ! let us know thy inatlor.” 

“ To have hold back,” the man replied, “ till the return of the 
army from its present exi)editioii, and the laAv could be enforced, 
were to mo more than ruin.” 

“ ^A’lial, knave, has the army to do with thee, or thou with it ? 
Thy mailer, (piick, I s;iy.'* 

“ (_lrc!>l rejoined ihc oilier, “ I am the builder of ibis 

tent. And m iny Avorkshops came all these various furnish- 
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ings, of the true and full value of all of wliicli I have been 
defrauded” 

" By whom ? ” 

“By one near the emperor— Monestheus the noble Bccrctary.” 

“ Meneslhcus ! Make out the case, and by the }?reat god of 
light, he shall answer it ! Be it but a farthing he hath wTonged 
thee of, and he sliall answer i1, ! Monestheus ! ” 

“Yes, great canperor, Menostlu'iis. It was thus. 'Whou the 
work he spoke for was done and fairly delivered to his hands, 
a^ceing to the value of an ol»lu{^ and the measure <^f a hair, 
mth the strict commands he gave, wliat does he when lie sec‘S it, 
but fall into a rage and swear that Mis not so — that the stuff is 
poor, Mho fashion mean and beggarly, the art slight and imperfect, 
and that the half of what 1 charged, which was five hundred 
aurelians, was all that T should have ; with which, if I were not 
content, and lisped hnt a syllable of Idame, a dungeon for my 
homo wore the least I might) expect • and if my knavery reached 
the ear of Aundian, from which, if I h(‘arkou(.‘d to him, it should 
ho his care to keep it, my life were of less value than a (ly’s. 
Knowing well the ])ower of the man, I took the sum ho profit Tcd, 
hoping to make such composition with my creditors that) T might 
stiU pursue my trade; for, O emperor, this was my fi»v! W(»rk, 
andhoing young and just vtaitiiring forth, F was dope ndtoit ni)()n 
others. But with half the i)rice T cliargod and is my tliio, I 
cannot reimburse them. My name is gone, and I am ruined.” 

“The half of five hundred, say you ; -was that the sum, and 
all the sum he paid you ? ” 

“It was. And there are here with me those that w’ill 
attest it.” 

“ It needs not. ; for I myself know that from the treasmy five 
hundred aurelians were drawn, and said hy him to have been 
duly paid (for this work, wlmdi well suits mo. Let- hut this bo 
proved, and his life is tluj h'ast that, it shall cost him. But it 
must ho well proved. Let ns now liave thy witnesses.” 

Meneslheus at this point, ignorant of the charge then making 
against him, entered the lent. Appalled by th(‘ apparition of the 
injured man, and grasping at a glance the truth, all power of con- 
cealment was gone —conscious guilt was written in the colour and 
in every line and filature of the face. 

Monestheus ” said Anreliau, “ knowest thou this man ?” 

“He is Virro, an artisan of Koine,” replied the trembling 
slave. 

“ And what, think you, brings him hero ?” 

The secretary was silent. 

“ He lias come, Monestheus, well stored Avitli proofs, be.sides 
those which I can furnish, of thy guilt. Shall the wit nesses bo 
heard ? Here they st and.” 

Mimestlicus replied not. The very faculty of speech lijul loft 
the miserable man. ^ 

“ How is it "—then said Aiirelian, in liis fiercest tones— “how is 
it'lthat again for these paltry gains— already rolling in wealth 
—-thou wilt defile thy own soul, and bring public shame upon 
me, too, and Koine ? Aw'jiy- to thy tent ! and put in order thine 
own affairs and mine. Thou hast lived too long. Soldiers, let 
him be strongly guarded. Lot Virro now receive his just dues. 
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Men call me cruel, and well, I fear, tliey may, but unjust, rapa- 
cious, never, as I believe. Whom have I ^vroriged— whom op- 
pressed ? ilie poor of Rome, at least, cannot complain of Aure- 
lian. Is it not so, sirrah ?” 

“ Home,” he replied, “ rejoices in the reign of Aurelian. His 
love of justice and of the gods give him a place in every heart.” 

Whetber Aurelian would have carried into execution the 
threat which in a, moment of passion he had passionately uttered, 
none can tell. All that can bo said is this, that he rarely threat- 
ened but be kept his word. This the secretary kne^y, and knew, 
therefore, that another day he might never see. His cunning 
and his wit now stood him in good stead. A doomed man, he 
was a desperate man ; and no act then seemed to him a crime by 
which his doom might be averted. Hetiring to his tent to fulfil the 
commands of the emperor, he w'as there left alon^ the tent being 
guarded without ; and then as his brain laboured in the inven- 
tion of some device by wliicli be might yet escape the impending 
death and siivo a life which— his good name being iittc-rly bla,stca 
and gone, could have been but a prolonged shame— bo conceived 
and hatched a plan, in its ingenuity, its wickedness, and atrocious 
baseness, of a. piece with liis whole character and life. In the 
liJindwrriting of the emperor, which be could perfectly imiiate, be 
drew up a list of some of the chief odicersof the army — by him 
condemned to deal li on the folloiviug day. This paper, as ho was 
at about iho eleventh hour led guarded to bis place of imprison- 
men'* . lie dropped at tlic tent door of one whose name w'as on it. 

It fell ini ,/ 1 lie in1eiKle<l hands : and soon as the friendly night 
had come, tlui bloody scroll was home from lent to lent, stirring 
up to vengeance the designated victims. No siisiiicion of fraud 
over crossed their minds; but aiu^wicd at a thirst of blood so in- 
satiable, and wiiicli, without '‘•luso assigned, could deliver over 
to the fix(3 bis best and most trusted friends— Cams, Probus, IMu- 
oai)or--lb(!y doubled w bother in truth liis reason WTro»iiot gone, 
and deemed it no crime, but their highest duty, t-o sa,Yt» them- 
selves by the sacrifice of one who w^as no longer to be held a man. 

Aft/<.T the noon of this day the army bad made a short but 
quick march to lleraclea. Aurelian— the tents being i)itcbed — 
the Avatcb s(3t — the soldiers, Aveary with their rnareb, asleep — 
himself tired with the day’s duty— sat willi folded arms, having 
just uii girded and thrown from him^nis sword. His last attendant 
was then dismissed, who, passing from the tent door, encountered 
the conspirators as they rushed in, and was by them hew n to the 
ground. Aurelian, at that sound, sprang to his feet. Jlut alone, 
with the swords of iw'epty of his bravest generals at his breast — 
and what could he do ? One fell at the first swec)) of hia arm ; 
hut ere he could recover himself, the twenty seemed to have 
sheathed their weapons in Ills body. StiU he fought, hut not a 
word did lie utter, till the dacgcjr of Mucapor, raised aloft, W’as 
plunged into liis breast, with the words, 

“Tliis Aurelia sends !” 

"Mucaiior!” he thou exclaimed, as ho sank to the ground, 
“caiist thou stab Aurelian ?” Then tuniing toward tlio others, 
who stood looking upon their ivork, he said, “ Wliy, soldiers ana 
friends, is this ? Hold, Mucapor, leave in thy sword, lest life go 
too quick; 1 would speak a word”— And he seized the wrist of 
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Miicapor, and held it even then witli an iron jirasp. He llien 
added, “ lloinaif. ! you have lx?eii deceived! You are all niy 

friends, and have ever been. Never more than now” Ills 

voice fell. 

Probus then, reaching forward, cried out, unfolding at the same 
moment the bloody list, 

“ See here, tyrant— are these thy friends ? ” 

The eyes of Aurelian, waking up at those words with all the 
intontiicss of life, sought the fatal scroll, and sharply scanned it 
—then closing again, ho at thf-same inoinent drew out the sword 
of Miicapor, saymg, as he did so, 

‘“’Tis tlic hand of iMenestheus— not mine. You have been 
deceived ! ” M'ith that he fell backwards and expired. 

Those miserable men, tlieu looking upon one anotlier, the 
truth Hashed upon thciii; and they knew that, to save the life of 
tliat mean and abject spirit, they there stood together murderers 
of the benefactor of many of them, the friend ofall --of a general 
and cinixiror wboin, wiili all his faults, Home would mourn as 
one wlio had crowned with a new glory her seven hills. How 
did they then a<M!use themselves for their unreasonable haste— 
their blind t^rednlity ! How did they bewail the cruel hb)ws 
which had thus deprived them of one, whom they greatly feared 
iiid(jed, but whom also they greatly loved — above all, one nbom, 
as their niashT in that art which in every age has (tlaimcd tlie 
admiration of the world, tlicy looked np to as a very god ! Some 
re])roached thomscives; some, others; some thr(;w tliemsolvos 
iijxni the body of Anr(?lian, in the wihliu‘ss of their laanorso and 
grief; and all swore vengeance upon the niiscTcant who had be- 
trayed them. 

Thus perished the great Aurelian — for groat ho truly was, as 
the world luis ever estimated greatness. A\’ben the lujws of Ids 
assassination reached Homo, tluj first sensation was that of escape, 
relief, deliv'eraiiee ; with the (Hiristians, jmd all who favoured 
them, though not of their faith, it w;us undissemblod joy. M'lio 
streets i)resented the appoaranees which accompany an occasion 
of general rejoicing. Life seemed all at once more secure. An- 
other bUK)dy tyrant was dead, by the violence which he had meted 
out to so many others, and tlicy were glad. i3ut witli anotlier 
part of the Roman iieoplc it was far otherwise. IMicy lamented 
him as the greatest soldier Home had known since (^a*sar ; as the 
restorer of the em])irc ; as the stern but needful reformer of a cor- 
rupt and tlogoncratc ago ; as one who to the army had been more 
than another Vespasian ; who, as a prince, if sometimes severe, Avas 
ahvaysjust, generous, and magnanimous. - These were tliey, who, 
caring more for the dead than for the living, Avill remember eon- 
oerning tliem only that whijdi is gocxl. They recounted his virtues 
and his claims to admiration — wliich were iiminostionahlc and 
great— and forgot, a.s if they had never been. Ids deeds of (u-uclty, 
and the wide and wanton slaughter of tliousands and hundreds of 
thousands, which will ever stamp him as one destitute of humanity, 
and Avhose almost only title to the name of man Avas, tliat lie avjls 
in the shape of one. For hoAV can the possession of a fcAV of those 
captivating (pialilies, Avldch so conmioiily accompany the posses- 
sion of great poAvor, atone for the rh'ers of blood Avldcli lloAved 
AvlibrevtT ho Avound his Avay ? 
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I have now ended Avliat I pmiwod to myself. I have arranpod 
a lid eoiinecled some of the letters of liiieiiis ^faiilius risojiavinj? 
selected el lielly those which related to the aUhirsof the Chris- 
liiuis aiid their suHerinj's during; the last days of Anreliaii's 
reimi. ^J'liose days were hapinly few. And when they were 
] last, I detaned that never again, so fast did the Avorld appear 
to grow Aviser and better, could the same liorrors he repeated. 
But it Avas not so ; and under Diocletian I beheld that AA'ork in a 
manner perfected, Avhicli Anrelian di<l but begin. J have out- 
lived the horrors of those times, aftd at length, under the poAver- 
ful protection of the groat Constantine, beliold this mucli-persc- 
eiited faith seetiro. In this 1 sincerely rejoice ; for it isito Chris- 
tianity alone, of all the ndigions of the AAorld, may be safely 
intrusted the destinies of mankind. 
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